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A USTRIA-IIUX(L\RY. 


CHA.PTER l. 


GEXERAL ASPECTS. 


W 
J= 
- USTRL\-IIL'XGARY ranks third amongst the European states in 
I I

 area and popnlation, but no oommon bond of nationolit)" amb......, 
llt: 
j it. inbabitaut
 If tbo fatle" were w buN whiob now hold the 
I 
 r;;:- . . di,-erse pro,'inces of the monarchy together, the name of A.u",tria- 
1 
 \rL- 1 
. Hungary would be heard no longer, not even as a geograpbical 
e
pression, as \\ere those of Greece and Italy during centuries of servitude. The 
'arious pro\"inces composing the Åu>'trian Empire belong to distinct natural 
regions. The Tyrol, Styria, Hnd Carinthia are Alpine countrie,., like Snit7erland. 
Hungary is a 'vast plain surrounded by mountains. Bubemia, on the one hanel, 
penetrates far into the interior of Germany, "hilst Galicia 
l(lpes donn towards 
the plain:. of Russia, and the Dalmatian coa...t region belongs to the Balkan 
penin;;ula. The hill;; of Austria and the Hungarian plain lie within the basin of 
the Danule; but considerable portions of the monarchy are òrained hy the Elhe, 
the Yi",tula, the Dnicster. anù the 
\digc. The diversity of race adds to the con- 
fusion resulting from tLe forcihle grouping together of countrie,. geographically 

o distinct. On one side of the ri,er Leitha, which forms the political boundary 
between the t"o great portions of the empire, the Germans claim to be tbe dominant 
race; on the other, the political power is wielded hy tbe )Iagyars. But Chechians 
and Ruthenians, Poles, :-;IO\'aks, and Crodts, Dalmatians, Italian!', Rumanian Q , 
and others, like" ise claim their rights, and ohjcct to be sacrificed to the two 
dominant races. 
A ustria-llungary consi",ts of no less than fifty-six kingdoms, duchies, countics, 
principalitie;;, towns, and lordships. This chaotic conglomeration, howewr, i;; 
not the result of pure chanf'e, nor has the house of Habsburg hrougbt these 
old states uurler it., 
ceptre hy "clever marriages" alone. The necessity in 
whicb the Christians found tbcmselves to comhine against tbeir common enemy, 
the Turk, has had quite as much to do \\ ith it. The general ('onfiguration 
of tbe suil, and more especially tIle great yuIJey of the Danube, must also 
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be taken account of when inquiring into the growth of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 
The Danube formed a portion of the boundary of the Roman Empire, and 
remained so for a considerable period. Th3 conquests which Trajan made in 
the Carpathians, to the north of it, were looked upon as the most convincing 
proof of the irresistible power of Rome. The great migrations of nations 
all at once changed the geographicJI part played by the Danube. Ko 
longer a harrier dividing nations, it became their grea
 highway. The Huns, 
the A Yares, and other Eastern hordes ascended it; the 
laY
, )Iagyars, and 
Turks subsequently took the same route; whilst the Franks and Duioarians 
when they colonised Austria, the Crusaders when marching upon Constanti- 
noph-', and the armies contending with the Turks took tb.e opposite direct-ion. 
'rhe Inn is a larger rin-r than the rp
er Danube; and if the united ri\"er 
is nevertheless known by the name of the latter down to its mouth in the 
nluck Sea, this is only bel'ause of the part it played in history. The Inn Ie'Jds 
into sterile mountains; the rpper Danube opens a pathway into Bohemia and 
Swabia. 
,\Yhen the Danuhe became a high-road between nations it could no longer form a 
political bounùary; and actually not only Hungary and Åustria hold both banks 
of the river, but Bamria and \Vürtemberg do so lik(>wise. On the other hand, 
some of its tributaries form natural boundaries b(>tween states or nations. These 
ri\ ers opposed !mbstantial obstJcIes to the armed hosts which in former times 
traversed the valley of the D,lIlUbe. :\Iany of them, owing to floods or rapid 
current, are far more difficult to cross than the Danube itself, and served succes- 
si\"cIy as lines of defence. In the t(>nth century the :\Iagyars had the Enns for 
their frontier; they were tIu'n dri\'en back to the ErIan, anù at present the 
Leitha and the 
Iorava form this westel'llmost boundary. The Inn, with its 
trihl1tary Salzach, separates Austria from Bavaria; the Lech and the Iller, 
lbvaria [rom Swabia. 
The grand" struggle for existence" is waged not only on the hattIe-field, but 
perhaps even more frequently it is a contest for aseend'l11C'Y in matters of" 
commerce. 'lhe great Datural highway of the Danube has played a prominent 
part in the history of commerce and industry. At a time whell tllPre hardly 
existed any artificial roads a great portion of Southern Germany became dependent 
upon that river. Towns multiplied in its valIf'Y, amI in con,.:ef!Uenee it became 
also a centre of political power. Germans and )Iag)'ars, by taking possession for 
a eonsidcrable extent of both banks of the Danube, laid the foundations of powerful 
states. 
The Klstern Alps, likewi
e, ha\'e greatly influenced the historical development 
of Austria. The Austrians, once masters of the river, !<U('ceeded all the more 
easily in gaining possession of the mountain vaIlf'Ys, as thcse were for the most 
part inhabited hy men of the same race. The Alp..;, including of cour"e those of 
Switzerland, may be likened to a great citadel raised in the centre of Europe. 
Those who hold it are not only favourably plac0d for dcfensi\'e purposes, but the 
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surrounding lmdand!';--rpper Italy, TTungary, or South Germany-are more 
or less at their mercy. A state which held nut only this A.lpine citadel, buf:, also 
the middle course of a river like the Danuhe, couM easily sati
fy its hunger aft
r 
conque;;ts. 
Yienna, which occupies the centre of this incoherent empire, has certainly 
e
erted a considerable levelling influence upon the various races peopling the 
empire. These latter, however, resent the pressure which is exercised by the two 
dominant races, and the time is not perhaps '"ery remote when the existin
 institu- 
tions "ill be replaccd by a federation voluntarily organized by the nationalities 
inhabiting the empire. 
Formerl)' the Germans Wf're supposed to form the majorit.,. of the inhahitant;:, 
and since the empire has taken the title of .A ustria- Hungary there are some who 
belie,-e that Germans and Magyars combined cnmtitute a decided m,\jorit y. 

uch, however, is not thc case. They are the dominant races, true; but amongst 
e,'ery four Austro-llungarians there i" but onp German, and amongst se,'en only 
one )Iag-yar. The 
lavs virtually form a majority. E, en many of the" Germans" 
are mercly Germanised 
lavs; but, irresppctively of this, nearly one-half of the 
popubtion is 
lav by race and S!a,' by langu3g-e. As re..pects nationality, therc- 
fore, 
\.u
tria is nearly as much Slav as its two neighhour states of Turkcy amI 
R.ls"ja. But the ::;la,'s, unfortunately for the political influence they might exer- 
cise, are 
plit up into distinct nations. The northern and ,",onthem zones are 
inhabited almost exclusi,'ely by 
la,'s, whilst the central zone is di,-ided hetween 
Germans, )Iagyars, and Rumanians. This central zone, from l.jO to 200 
miles in widt.h, separates the northcrn f!"Om the southern, or Yug-o-::;hv,;:. It 
constitutes the most important portion of the empire, for it is traversed 1:y the 
Danube, the great commercial highway of rhe countr.,'. If the TIuthenians desire 
to hold intercourse with their kinsmen in the south, they are obliged to cross this 
hostile zone; and in reality they scarcely ever come into contact, except perhaps 
at some Panslavic congress, when, to the delight of the Yiennese, tbey are com- 
pelled to express their ideas in the hated language of the German. The Xorthern 
Slavs belong to three nations speaking distinct languages, viz. ('hechians (including 
)Iura,'iåns and SIO\aks), Poles, and Ruthenians. Xo love is lo,;t between the 
two latter. The 
outhem 
lavs, including the Slovenes of C.mlÍola and Styria, 
the Sen'ians, Croats, and Dalmatians. exhihit greater affinities than their northern 
kinsmen; but, unfortunately for the political influence they might exercise, they 
are split up into hostile religious factions, SOUle being Roman, others Greek 
Catholics, whilst the Sla,s of Bosnia and the Herzegovina are in part 
)Iohammedans. 
Kext to 81a"s, Germans, and _Magyars, Latin nations occupy a con,;:irlerable 
portion of the empire. The Italians of the 
ùuthern T)"rol and the coa,;t of Istria 
are inconsiderable in numbers, and gravitate toward;:. Italy; hut the Rumanians 
in Eastern Hungary and Transyh-ania occupy a very extmded terr:tory. It is 
amongst them that most of the gipsies are met "ith, whilst the Jews are found 
in all parts of the empire excppt in the Alps. Au
tria, in fact, is largely 
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their work, for In the eastern provinces they almost monopolize trade Bnd 
industry.'" 
. Kationa1itieA of the Austro-JIungarian Empire (1869) :-- 
Chl'f'hians, )Ic.rayialls, and 
lo'ak8 
Uuthenians 
Poles 


Korthern Slays. 



ervians 
Croats 
Slon.nl's 


Southern Slavs 


Germans 
Magyars 
Rumanians 
Italians and LadÏns 
Jews. 
Gipsies 


Total 


6,730,000 
3,100,000 
2,880,000 


1,5
0,000 
1,4:!4,OOO 
1,260,OUO 


12,710,000 


-- 4.204,000 
9,UOU,UUO 
5,:)00,000 
2,875,000 
593,000 
1,154,000 
156,000 
36,192,01)0 
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THE UEIDL-\N A Ll':-;. 


(TYROL .1.1>1> \-ORAltLlIEIIO, 
ALZlllltG, CAllI:\THlA, AX\) STYRlA.) 


HE German Alps do not yield in heauty t) tho
e of Switzerbnd, and 
the mountain masses are little inferior in height and m.
jest.y 
to those of tbe Oberland or of :1[onte Rosa. Beyond the Tfig-h 
Tauern, however, whil'h rises on tbe boundary between the Tyrol 
and Salzburg, none pierce the zone of perennial snow, and the valleys 
fire not filled with riveI'!' of ice. The Great Gluckner rises like a bleach('d citadel 
at the extremity of the Great 
\lps. Beyond it the character of the muuntainlS 
undergoes a striking cbange. They no longer rise in separate masses, but form 
divergEnt chains separated hy deep valleys. Like a fan, tbese ramiti.cation:'! 
extend toward the plains of Austria and Hungary, and into the Balkan pcnin- 
sula. Hut in proportion as the mountain system increase,.;; in width, so do its 
summits decrease in height, until all semblance to tbe domes and pyramids of 
f:5witzerland disappears. 
The higbest mas:;es of tbe Austrian 
\lp;; are separated by enormous gaps, a 
very rare feature in tbe orographical struct.ure of a continent. One of these gaps 
connects the valley of the Inn with that of the Adige. The small Resehen Lake, 
wbich gives birth to the latter river, occupies tbe watershed. The slope ot the 
valley of the 
\dige is very inconsiderable, and when crm
sing the )íalser Heide 
(" heath" above tbe village of )[als, where tbe people fought their battle of 
.Morgarten in 14$)0) we might almost fancy ourselves in a plain, if it wcre not for 
tbe snowy summits rising on either side of us. 
Another gap joins the valleys of tbe two rivers farther to tbc east, and 
through it runs the route of the Brenner, the 10\\1'8t of all the passes which era,.,s 
the Great Alps. ThilS depression, or gap. is joined on the east by another eH'n 
more considerable, which connects thc Rienz, a tribu:tary of the Adige, with tbl' 
Sau, or 
ave, a tributary of the DanuLc. The watershed between these two 
rivers is so feehly indicated that thEir upper valleys are designated hy one name 
as the Pustertbal. These twu gre tt gaps, viz. tho,.e formed by the Brenner and 
the Pustert.hal, are of vital importance, a8 facilitating communications in the 
Austrian Alps. 
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Geologically there obtains great variety. The centrnl range, which is upon 
the whole of the greatl'"t aYl'rage 
Fig. I.-THE GAP ßET\\FE:\' THE Ix:\' A1\'D THE AnIGE, 
.1.:\1> TilE )L
LSER HEIDE. heigbt, is formed of cry:-;talline rocks. 
Limestvnes prevail in tbe Xortbern 
Alps, \\ hilst the Southern 
\.lps, 
aLruptly "inking down into the plains 
of Italy. exhitlit a gre.lt di,-crsity of 
geological fonnatiun. There are 
:schi:,;ts, sand"tone, Mack and rl'd por- 
pllyry, limestone, and, aLo,'e all, dolo- 
mites. The divisiun into IUu.ctian, 
K oric, Carnic, and Julian Alps Ol'igin- 
ated with the Homans, and is not a 
happy one, for in Au"tria, as in France 
and Switzl'rland, the Alps are diviùed 
naturally iuto a numLer of mountain 
masses, forming as many secunùary 
moun tain systems. 
The range uf tile Uhiitikonscparatc;< 
Y orarH,erg from the Gri"uns, and ex- 
tends from the Rhine to the valley uf 
the Inn. Fi,-e gl.lCiers descend frum 
it into the valley of the A!untafon, aud 
the summits in the south rival in 
height tho
e lying \\ ithin the S\\ i:>s 
frontier.'" 
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!Scale I : 175,000. 


since tbe beginning of this century; 


, t. 



 


The prineipal mountain group of 
Austria, tlltlt of the ()rtc!er (12,814 
feet), is cut off from tht' other moun- 
tains of the Tyrol by the deep valley 
of the 
\.dige, but a ridge, over which 
runs the road of the Steh io (::;tilf>l'r 
Juch, 9,172 feet), joins it to Piz 
{Tmbrail (!J,H,J-l feet), in :-)witzerland. 
Tbis group rises to the south of the 
central axis of the 
\.lps. It culminates 
in a 
mperb pyramid of dolomite, and 
glaciers cret'p duwn its :,;lopes in all 
directions, that of }.;ulden c1uT
'iJJg a 
larger quantity of rucks upou its sur- 
face than any other in the Alps. The 
Orteler has frcqUl'ntly been ascended 
but tl.ough its beautiful summit is seen to rise 


? ;1 


.
: 


. Scesaplana, 9,i38 feet; I'i
 linin, 10,916 feet; Fluchthorn, 11,143 feet. 
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a\'o\'e all others when contemplating the Alps from the top of the cathedral of 
)Iilan, it is only within a few years comparati \'ely that it has attracted a larg-e 
number of tourists. The ,iew from its summit is incomparahly heautiful, whilst 
from the :-itelvio the Ortclel' itself prescnts a mu::;t furmid'lble aspect. The 
]>ass of TOIl,lle (ü, l,j.j feet) separates the Orteler from the muuntain ma
s of the 
..Adamello (il,ü
ì feet.), which rises to the south of it. It presents e
cel'dingly 
steep slopes towarJs Italy; and its glaciers on tLat "irle, which formerly were of 
Vil
t extent, have nearly melted away. Their uld terminal moraines now hide the 
Lake uf (
ar(la and Yerona from an obsener standing- upon its summit. 
The mountains of the Oetzthal, to the north of the Adige, are buunded on all 


Fig. 2.-THE GROLP OF THE ORTELER A:s'D THE 
l'LlIE:s' GLACIEIt, 
Scale 1 : 26,000. 
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sides by deep valleys or gorges, and form a well-defined group of rocky pinnacles. 
The Brenner, and the pass abm-e the ':\lal"cr Heide (see Fig. 1), are tbe luwest 
passages over the Alps bet\H'l'1l Liguria and St
'ria, a distance of over 50u miles. 
This group of the Oetzthal constitute;;; the most formidahle mountain ma"" of the 
German Alps. The Wild"pitze (12,:3
!) feet), its culminating point, yields in 
hcight to the Orteler and the Great Glockner; but there are at least a hundred 
summits \\ hich attain an elevation of lO,OUU feet, and they rise from a platform 
5,3
0 feet in height. If the summits of the OetL:thal were to be levelled, and 
uniformly spread OWl' this platform, the latter woulel still ri"e 8,3=30 fpet above the 
sea. About one-se\'enth of the surface of this mountain group is buried beneath 
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glaciers or perennial snow, and it includes among its two bundreJ and twenty-nine 
g-laciers tbat of fìepaat,.;eh, 7 miles in length, and the mo..,t con..iclerable within 
Au"trian territory. Huuse" permanently inhabited are mct with in the valley of the 
()etz up to a heig-ht of IH:'arly 7,000 feet. But thougb the central portion of this 
mountain group may be likened to Grel.nland, the spurs wbich descend towards the 
Inn and Adige are full of gentle grace, and the valleys which they enclose are most 
dplightful. l)ictmw,que villages and villas occupy every cuin of vantage above 
lnnsbruck in the north, whilst the upper valley of the Adige, or Etscb, known as 


Fig. 3.-THE ÛETZTHAL. 
Bca.le 1 : 36,000. 
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Yintschgau, with the tuwn of )Ieran and the old castle of Tyrol, is looked upon as 
the paradise of the Austrian Alps. 
To the east of the BrellIlPr the Alp" rise once more, aurl furm the rang\' of tbe 
Hobe Tauern,. whicb extends east for a distance of over no miles, as far as the 
Arlscharte (7,
:W feet). The orograpby of that range has been thoroughly 
investigated by Herr SUllklar. Ill' has determined the average height of all the 
!'ummits ri..;ing upon its crest at 9,3.)0 feet, and tbe average height of the entire 
group at G,:!ìO feet. Thf' g-reat summits of this range, the very names of which 
were not knuwn a eouple of hundred years ago, are now annually visited by shoals 


. Accoråing to Ficker, 'l'au..rn nWan
 "tow('rs" .\11 tlw l>.t..s.'
 Ica<ling oycr tl10lt ran
p are known as 
Tauern, and that \\ ol'd h,l
 bCt'll 1'
nJ"leù hy" IwtL-hes." Thc ROll1an
 knew the inhabitants of the 
(ountry as 'faurians. 
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t,f touri"ts and artists. E\ cn the formidable snow-drifts of the Great \T enediger 
(1 :!,lI.j.j fect) haH' pl'OH'd no oh.tacle to thc ascent of that mountain, \\ hilst the top 
of the Great Glockner (I
,-H).j feet) was reached as long ago as 17U!I, and has 
pron
d acce,,
ible to hanly mountain climbers c\'en in the depth of winter. The latter 


Fig. -t.-THE GRO-g GI.OCr,.,EH. 
Beale 1 : 24O,OUO. 
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summit lies to the south of the principal a
is of tbe chain, and the formidablo 
1'aster7e glacier rle;;eends from it into 
tyria. 
The ran
es to the ea<.t of the .\rlseharte are generall
T included among4 the 
Tauern, but they ought rather tf\ be lonhed upon as ramification;;; of that Alpine 
runge, for tbey are far infericr in height, and arc ero,,;.:ed by numerous carriage 
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roads. Gpologicall.,' the two ranges which ramify from the .\nkogcl (lO,GiO feet), 
and enclose between them the valley of the )J ur, are composed of the same 
crystalline rocks as the Alpine ma,..s
s to the west of them, but, owing to 
their inferior height, the aspects they present are wry different. The northern 
of these two ranges, though the more elevated of the twu, has no glaciers; the 
pas<;es which lead across them do not take us beyond the region of forests; and, 
instead of inaccessible escarpments, we llleet with charming valleys, woods, and 
verdant pastures. Only in spring, when the snows melt, need avalanches be dreaderl. 
The southern range, which sep_lratcs the valley of the :\Iur from that of the Dr'ave, 
is known as the 
tyrian Alps, but its height is even less than that of the northern. 
To the north of l
ratz, the river )Iur, on its way to the Drave, has forced itself a 
p,lssage tran.;\-erscly throu
h this range, which farther east gradually swerves 
r.mnd to the northward. The Pas,> of Semmering, famous because of the railway 
which now runs through it, has a height of 3,"!.'jl feet; but beyond, bet\\een the 
Leitha and the Lake of Xeusiedl, the mountains gradually subside, and finally 
die away in the plain of TIungary. 'Yith the humble r,mge of hills seen to the 
Routh of Presburg the Ccntral 
\lps terminate. The Danube now separates them 
from the Little Carp,lthians, on the northern bank of the ri,"er, but a geological 
examination of the ground proves conclusively that at some forml'r epoch Alps 
and Carpathians formed a continuous range of moun
ains. 
The calcareous Alps occupy a far larger area than the central chain, and Borne 
of their mount.tin masses do not) ield in boldness of contour or beauty to those uf 
the Oetzthal or the Tauern. The Urteler itself belong.;; to the southern calcareous 
Alps; and all the summits to the east of it, from the ..1dige to the Drave, pierce 
the snow-line, and are partly covered with glaciers. These 
\Jps vary much in aspect, 
for sOllie are furmeù of porphyry, others of schists or limestone; but the most 
8triking features are pre::;cnted by the dolomitic mountains, with their precipitous 
walls, jagged summits wreathed with clouds, and huge fissures filled with snow, 
whose whitenpss cuntrasts strangely with the sombre forests at their foot. 1Yhen 
lighted up lo,r the rising or setting sun they shine as if they reflected a vast confla- 
gration. The mountains of Val Fassa, to the north-east of Trent, are remm'kable, 
moreO\'er, on account of their complicated geological structure. Leopold yon 
Duch refers to them as a "Holy Land, to which all geol't>gists ought to make a 
pilgrimage, as the :\Iohammedalls do to Mecca." The principal summits of these 
muuntains, the Uarmolata (l1,4G8 feet), the )Iarmarola (11,04,") feet,), and others 
rise upon Italian soil. They form the linguistic boundary between Germans and 
Italians, amI have yielded a retreat to the Ladins, and hence the geographicdl 
nomenclature of t.he countr
' is rather puzzling. Farther east the confusion is 
evcn worse, for between Carinthia and Carniohl we meet with f'lav names in 
addition to German and Italian ones. The mount.ain which is popularly, but 
erroneously, suppused to mark the boundary between the three races, is the Terglou 
(Triglav, Tricorno, or "three-horned mountain," 9,2!); feet). Three is a number 
equally attractive to the gods as to man; and the natives of the country are fond 
of stating that thrce rivers rise upon this mountain, of which one joins the Isonzo 
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and flows t.o the 
\.driatic, whilst the two others find their way to the mack Sea 
through the 
aw and tbe Dr.ne. Frum the Ter
lou may be enj()
'ed the finest 
panorama iu Austria, tbe view extending from Yeuice and the Adriatic to the 
SIlO\\ -cl..d summits of the Taueru. It is tbe last mountain in this direction 
whose aspect is Alpine, and en'n a small glacier ban;;., upon its northern slope. 
'l'he Karawanken, or )Iount3ins of the Can-ates (Croats), beyond it, are 1('8s 
elevated, but they surl--'rise bJ the pyramidal shape of the summits and the roseate 
or violet hues of their rucks. They culminate in the Grintouz (.":,:.?!J,'j feet), 
which rises ahove the amphitheatre of Logar, whieh bears a f'triking )"l'scmLlance 
to that of Ga\-arnie, in the Pyrenees. X umerOllS cascades le:.p do\\ n from the 
precipices which surround it, that of tbe Krinkl clearing a height of mw feet in 
three bounds. These mountain", form the em,tern termination of the Alps. 'The 
plateaux of Carniola and the Carsu (Ka'8t), to) the south amI south-e'lst, diffl'r 
\\Ìdely in character from the Alp
, of wli ich they are dcpcndcncie". 
The calcareous lIlounhtÌn'" of tlJe northcrn 70ne of the Alps arc exdu"'ivdy 
occupied by Gl'rmans. The we"tcrnmost mountain Ill:!"" of thio; region is known 
as the Arlherg. The vaUe,\- uf :Muntafon, tributary to thc Rhine, ,:eparates it from 
the Hhätikon. The Pa,..;: of the 
\dberl!, through wLich run,.; the great high-roatl 
eonnccting' Innshrnek with the L:lke of t'onstanz, cro",..es it at a height of .\
IU-! 
feet. The Kalteuùerg attain,.; a Leight of U,:Jl:J feet, and call ùoa4 c\"Cn a few 
I-mall glade!'!"; hut the mouutains of Y orarlhcrg can nut eompare with the 
\1p,; 
of ::;witLerlanù in beauty of outline or freshnebs of vegetation. 
The Alps of Algau extend to the north. east of y or,lrlberg into Bamria, and 
their 
entle slopes cont.rast strikingly with the abrupt precipices formed of lias 
and the white dolomitic rocks. 
The mountain cbain which e
tcnds along the northern hank of the Inn as far 
as the gorge of that ri\-er at Kufstein is distinguished for its picturesque boldness 
and the isolation of its jagged summits, among,.;t which are tbe Zugspitze 
CW etterstein, 9,U:-)
 feet), the Solstcin (t:\,8:n feet), and Kar"pitze (Kara\\ endd, 
ø,07ü feet). 
lIlall glaciers occupy some of the depre
sions, and the p I"SCS which 
lead acros
 the range are sometimes ,'eritable gorges, or Jí/mw'lI (cluse--), as in the 
Jura. One of the steep precipice!; of the ::'ùlstein, the )lartinswand, has become 
famous through an adventure of the Emperor )l3ximilian I. 
The Alps of Salzburg, to the east of the Inn, consist of numerous isolated 
mountain masse", presenting, as a rule, a steep wall towards the Tauern, and sloping 
down gently toward" the north. Theyaboulld in shady val1e
's, charming villages, 
blue mountain lakes, and savage gorges, and do not yield in picturesqueness to the 
Alps of Switzerland. If we ascend the stecp precipices we reach plateaux covered 
with chaotic masses of rock, ,'oid of all vegetation. One of these plateaux is known 
as the Steinernc )I('er, or "Stony Sea; " anotber, to the east of it, a" the r eber- 
gossene AIm, or " Submerged )leadow." The former rises to a hcight of 8,:WO feet, 
and is surrounded by jagged peaks, or Zinla'lI, tbe highest amongst which attains 
IIn elevation 01 8,G92 feet. The L'ebergo""cne Alp (9,644 feet) h3s a cap of 
ice amI snow. To the north of these ri"es the stupendous pyramid of "
atzmanll 
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(0,ö40 feet), a wicked king- com erted into stone; and still farther north the Unters- 
berg (n,Î!)O feet) looks down upon tbe 'all' of :-;alzlmrg. In its buwels are hidden 
palaces, cburches, and delicious gardens, and Charlemagne there waits for tbe 
arri val of the milleuniulll. 
These limestone Alps increase in height towards the ea"t, in proportion as the 
summits of the Tauern grow less. Due north of the Yenediger and the Great 
Glockner, where they are dnlÍned by the Achen and the Saalach, they are mere 
foot-bills of the Central Alps; but in the east, towards the river Euns, the 
Dachstein (9,794 feet) rises far above the snow-line, and tbree glaciers descend 
from its flanks, wbilst in the Tauern, due south of it, only a few patches of snuw 
survive the summer. The Dachstein looks down upon a vast plateau co\-ered with 
stones, and the valley of the Traun separates it from a similar terrace, known as 
tbe Todtes Gebirge (Vead )Iountains). But when we stand upon one of the 
summits rising above the plain to the north of these mountains, these scenes of 
desolation are hidden from us, and the eye ranges over wooded slopes, verdant 
valleys, 
md blue lakes scattered m;er the vast plain, which e).tends north as 
far as the mountains of Bohemia. The Sehafberg (5,Î19 feet), whicb rises 
boldly to the east of the Atter Lake, quite deserYes to be called the 
\ustrian 
Rigi. 
The mountains which rise beyond the gorge scooped out by the Enns, on its 
way to the Danube, surpass in hl'ig-ht those of the central chain. The Ilochschwab 
(Î,-,IBO feet), the Sdmeeberg (ü,ïÐO feet), and other bold pyramids rise far beyond 
the zone of forests, but their lower 1310pes and spurs are richly clad" ith verdure, 
and upon their foot-hills are perched innumerable towns and villages. From the 
top of the lIochscbwab the eye ranges from the white pyramid of the Glockner to 
the broad plains of the Danube, which lie spread out beneath us like a map. The 
sandstone range of the "ienerwald extends from the 
clmecberg to the Danube 
aLo,"e Vienna. 


GLACIERS, TIn"EltS, AXD L-\KES. 
THE German Alps unly yield to those of 
witzerland in the quantity of water 
which they cOllvey to the ri\'ers of Europe. Their glacier", kno" II as Ferner, 
Keese, or Vl'drette, cuver an area of nearly 40 square milos, hut owing to the 
::1IIow-fall being less, they cannot compare in extent with thoso of the )Ionte Ro"a 
or the Obprland. The laq.,re:o:t amongst them is now only 7 miles in length; 
hut the rock scratchings and moraines discovered in the lower valloys, and e\'pn in 
the plains, prove that during' the glacial period they were far more formidahle. 
That of the Oetztbal had then a length of 3.) miles, and towns like Innsbruck 
and S:.Jlzburg are built upon sites whieh were formerly eon'rl'd \\ith ice. 
The glal'iers uf the Tyrol bave been aSl'ertained to ;.:hrink and ach-ance at 
regular intenals. During the latter end of the last century and tbe beg-innin
 of 
the present one tLoy adnmced, covering pa:o:turcs au,l oM mountain paths. Of late 
they shrink, at least in the west. The quantity of ie-o amI snow has grown less 
in the Tyrul, and I'faulldler affirms that between 1t)Gl) and 1870 18 feet llU\'e 
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melted away on the highest summits of the Stuhay. On the other hand, a few 
ISlllall glaciers han
 recently fornll'd in the Eastern Tauern. 
The Vernagt glacier, in the I)et
thal, is one of those which exhibit. the greatc,.,t 
regularity in their altcmate ad\ance and retreat. Fivc times since l.jfl!) has it 
crept down the valley and mdted away ag.tin. Its advance is usually more 
rapid than its decay, and in 184.j its terminal face advanced 150 feet in a single 
day. The Yernag't is, ho\\ ever, more dangerous when it retreats, for then the 
water pent up in its tril)Utar
' valleys is freed, and carries destruction to the lower 
valleys. 
Owing to the friable nature of the rocks, disasters such as this, as "ell a8 


Fig. Õ.-THE VER:s'AOT ASD OTHER GLACIER'" OF THE OETZTHAL. 
Scale 1 : 120,000. 
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landslips and floorls, are frequent in tbe Austrian Alps. The Ralzacb, whicb rises 
in tbe Tauern and flows past Salzburg to the Danube, has frequently been dammed 
up by the masses of detritus brought down by its tributary torrents. In] inS an 
avalanche of mud and stones blocked up the gorge of Oefen, ahuve IIallcin, and 
two villages, with their fields, were buried beneath GO,OOO,OOO cuhic yards of 
débris. In the valley of the Adige sloping mounds of detrit.us constitute a 
marked feature, and they sometimes block up the ri,'er. The huge accumlùatioll 
of stones, mud. and clay, intcre,.,ting on account of its stone-capped earth pillars, 
known as the f-\alvini di S
!ß Marco, is probably the result of a landslip which 
occurred in 83:
, and for a time reduced tbe Lower Adige to a simple rivulet. Five 
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centuries afterwards the summit of the Dobraez precipitated ibdf towards the 
town of Villach, involving ten villages and two castles in ruin. A chapel, the 
highest building in Austria (6,690 feet), now marks the spot where the mountain 
gave way. 


The large bIn's which fornwrly occupied the depressions between the moun- 
tain ranges have either bcen drained or tilled up by alluvium wa-;hed down from 
the hills. Excepting the frontier Lakes of Con:stanz and Garda, no lake in 
the German Alps has an area of over l.j square miles. The number of small 
lakes, however, is very great. Some of them arc isolated, as the Achensee, the 
Zeller:see, or the Caldenazzo, which gives birth to the Ih'enta ; others form group". 
as in the Sal.lkammergut and Carinthia. 
The lake district of the Sulzkammerg-ut, though its area is only 6:rì square 
miles, inclmks no less than thirty-five small lakes, all of them witl1Ïn the basin of 


Fig 6.-THE DOBRACZ. 
8cn.le 1 : 139,000. 
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the Traun. a tributary of the Danuhe. :Most of them occupy calcareous mountain 
gorges. The cavities which they fill have apparently been scooped out by glacial 
action. The greater Flrt of them, being fed by clear mountain torrents, do not 
sensibly diminish in size; but others-as, for instance, that of Hallstatt, into which 
the mud-laden Traun discharges itself-sbrink rapidly. Between 17l'ìl and 18JO 
the delta at the mouth of the riyer has grown 2-!ì feet, altbough at a short distance 
beyond the depth exceeds :300 feet. The depth of thesf' lakes, like tllat of most 
mountain lakes, is eonsiderahle, that of the I,ake Teplitz being equal to thrice its 
"idth; but their bottom, as a rule, is perfectly len'I. Thousands c.f visitors arc 
annually attracted to these cll':1r mountain lakes and the verdant slopes which sur. 
round them. Thc Lakes of Carinthia, occupying wide valleys bounded by gently 
sloping hills, fire for the most part shallow und devoid of picturcsque beauty. The 
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PC:tt bogs, which have im'aded many of the old lake La<;ins, might supply .Austria 
with fuel for centurics,. 
The area occupied by the _\.ustrian Alps is so con...iderable that the torr('nts fed 
by snow become veritable rivcrs before they bid farewell tu the mountain defiles. 
These rivers compensate to some extent for the non-existence of large lakes. Few 
ri,'er valleys of Europe ("an l"ompare in beauty with those of the 1)1'11' e, the Inn, 
or the L pper Adigc (Ehch). The wide and cultivated valley of the former 
sep lrates the :5Iluw-dad dolumite p
aks on the Italian frontier from the serrated 
chain of the Tauern. The ,-alley of the Inn presents U
 "ith an a"tonishing 
variety of scenery, due to the fertility of its bottom-lands-the picturesque towns 
and castles perched upon its sides, the fine contours of its mountains, clhd "ith 
sombre woods or Yerdant pasture-grounds, and contrasting strikingly with the 
1m ow-clad heights abo,"e alid the deep azure sky. )[ore beauteous still are the 
valleys of Eisack and the 
\dige, to the south uf the Brenner. "
e there breathe 
the balmy air of Italy. Yines cover the hill-slopes, white camp'wiles rise above 
groves of trees, and tar in the distance we louk upon the smiling plain of th(' Po. 


CLl'1 \TE. 


THERE exist not onl
' local difference
 of cl:m'lte. a;;; is the ca!;e in all mOlmtain 
regions, but also general contrasts, resulting fl'om thp diversiun of atmospheric 
currents by the mountain massps, 
The difference in temperature between the south('rn and northern vaneys is far 
more çOllsiderahle than can be accounted for by difference of hltitude. The 
mean annual temp
rature of Linz is 1-:1,0 less than that of '
erona, at the 
mouth of the valley of the Adige, although the difference of latitude bdween the 
two doe" not Dmount to 3 "The rainfall on the southern slopes is far 
greater than on the northern, for the Alps intercept the moist winds of the 
Adriatic and 
Iediterranean. Thunder-storms are frequent in the south, but very 
rare in the plains of Austria. ::\loreover, whilst in the 
lIuth the greatest quantity 
of rain fall., during summer, autumn is the rainy season in the north. The Alps 
consequently constitute a well-marked meteorological boundary. The föhn of 
Switzerland is not known in the Austrian 
\lp8, e),.cept perhaps in the Y orarlberg, 
"hich lies within the ba&in of the Rhine. 
Simihr contrast... may he obsen-ed on-proceeding from west to ea;;;t. In the 
east, towards the plain of IIungar
", tbe mean annual temperature if; 7 0 }P.,8 than 


· The lakes of the Austrian Alps (see means IRk,.) :- 
Achensec . 
Z..l\ersee 
, \\-ijrthH
ee 
C 
RI'iTHI'l , O
iach.-.r'l 
t :\[ill.ta.it.-.r.oo 
r .\tt..r""'l 
I Traunsee 
S ) )lond.ee . 
ALZKA
I\lEllGL T ì 
t, ". olfgang"se!' 
l Hallstilttl.rsee . 
Te!llitzsee . 


Height. 
2,!H; 
2,466 
1,325 
l,.j:!-I 
1,910 
1,490 
1,335 
1"j22 
1,7;7 
1,(;1-1 
2,27-1 


Depth. 

 
623 
2:.13 
148 
394 
;:!8 
3ó8 
1:l8 
3;4 
30.5 
200 
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m the west; the summers are hotter, the willtprs more severe. This difference, 
bowever, is not due to the presence of the Alps, for it exi8ts in the plains on 
either side of them. AU8trian meteorologibts affirm tbat this excessive climate is 
gradually extending towards the west. :Eastel'll plants, capable of withstanding 
these chunges of temperature, are spreading westward, and this accounts for the 
differences between the Alpine floras of A ustria and Switzerland. These differ- 
ences, however, would only strike a botanist, and the general aspect of forests or 


Fig. 7.-IsoTHER
IAL Zm.ES OF At."STRIA. 
Scale t : tó,OOO,OOO. 


,', 


pastures is the same, whether we wander through 
tyria, the Oetzthal, or Switzer- 
land. if 


THE PFOPI.E. 
TIlE population of the Austrian Alps is far from homogeneons by race and 
language. The Germans are now in a majority, but they have ahsorbed ancient 
populations who preceded them, and of whom tmces have been discoycred in the 
Lake of Tlallstatt and elsewhere. Pile d \\ ellings, however, appear to have been 
far fewer than in Rwitzerland. 
The Tyrolese more especially are a mixed race, for they have absorb(.fl not 



Ic'ln Temperature (F..hr.\. }t,infall. 
Lat.N. IIeight (Feet). January. July. Year. Inches. 
· Yerona 45 0 26' 3i o 79 0 õ
lo 3i 
Laibac-h 46 0 3' 970 30 0 6i o 48 0 il 
Klagenfurt 46 0 37' I,H6 22 0 6[,0 46 0 39 
l\I Crall . 4r,0 40' 1,02,j 32 0 73 0 53 0 3\ 
Trpnt 46 0 41' 69;; 34 0 71 0 53 0 43 
Gratz 47 0 4' 22U 27 0 6i o 4S o 23 
Gastc-in 47= 5' 3,250 23 0 ó;n 42" 20 
Innshruek 47 0 16' 1,9UO 26 0 65 0 49. 29 
Salzburg 47 0 18' 1,425 27 0 63 0 47 0 41 
Linz 4b IS' 860 i)-O 67 0 45 0 :::.1 
-I 
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only Celts, hut more ancient pl)pulatioDs, whose very name only sun-in',> in that of 
mountains and lakes. ForI11erl
 the inhabitants 01 the countr
' were known as 
Illteriuli, whence, perhaps, their present name. The Homans Latini"ed the Tyrol, 
and mediæYal documents meLtion many lando\\ ncrs hc"ring Italian names. In 
the early )liddle Ag-es I. Ladin " was s1>o1.en e.en on the northern slopes, and up 
to the sixteenth ccntl!.r
 that language h.l'pt its ground in tho Y orarlherg. A 
hundred 
 ears ago the mou!ltaiueers of the Yintschg-au, or Lpper Ar1ig-e, still 
spoke that tongue, and eH'Il -during the present century sewral Ladin Ùllagcs 
have been Germauised. Tbe only parts of Tyrol where Rornaic dialects \\ ere not 
spoken formerl
- are the centrul portion of the valley of the Iun and the Puster- 


Fig. 8.-Ru..- leu OF ALSTRIA. 
According to Von Sonklar and L'elos.c. 
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thaI. The names of sc"eral ,'il1llges in the litter prove that the district was 
formerly inhabited, in part at least, by 
hn:. 
TIoioarian,., and Swabians from the north-west. Germanised SluYS adnmcing up 
the vane.v of the Brave, Goths amI Long-obard.. ousted from Italy, gradually 
reduced the domain of the Ladins, and they are confined now to the valleys of 
Gherdpina (Gardena, or Gröden), Enneherg. and Badia, to the ea4 of Brixen. 
The "'Y <->l..h" 8p:->ken there is mi
ed, however, with mall
 words of Ger'nan 
origin, wbibt the German mountaineer" make use of Ladin term;:. :\Iast of the 
inhabitants speak both languages indifferently. The Ladins differ not onl
' in 
language, hut also physically, from their neighbours, the Germans and Italians. 
They are of more slender build than the former; have poor beards, but long 
.3 
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curly h:Jir descending to the shoulders; thpir complexion 18 hrown, like that of 
the Italiau", but their eyes are le"s expres"ive. 
"
hilst the Homaic dialects have bef'n encroached upon by German, the 
Italians in the vaHey of the 
\.di
t' appear to be gaining ground. German was 
spoken throughout the district of Treut. Thc Italian ppa",ant, being more active, 
thrif'ty, and abstemious than his German lleighbour, resolutely attacks the swampy 
lands in the valley of the Adige, which the Gprma1l8 dread. As high up as 


Fig. 9.-1'IIE LuuTS OF GFltYA'I AND IT.ALlAS IN TilE 
OUTHER'I T
ROL. 


Acc. l-ding to Fioke- Rnd Czoemig. 
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Dotzen there exists hardly a hamlet which has not been invaded by these Italians. 
In the valley" "hieh enter the Adige on the ea,..t many villages have become 
Italianised. German influence, moreover, is not much felt to the south of the 
linguistic bouudary. The Italian spoken at Trent is as pure as that of Genoa or 
Milan, and the aspect of the town is altogether Italian. In the Korthern Tyrol, 
as far as Innsbruck and I"alzburg, we are reminded hy the style of architec- 
ture that Italian influences haH been at work there. Iu H3ö7 a society was 
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established at Inn"bruck for the purpose of supporting' GCl'man schools in all thc 
frontier Yillages, which are now threatened hy an in\"a,ion of Italians. 
In the Ea"tcrn Alps a similar strug-g-Ie has becn CaITil'd on lK,t\\ een Gcrman 
and Slav, and tIle lingui"tic boundary has chang-cd frc(JIll'ntly in the cours(' of 
l'cnturies. :Formcrly the whole of ðouthcrn AUf-tria wa,> hdd hy the Klan', who 
in the sc\(
nth and eighth centuries ad\'anced to the Inn and the sourccs of the 
I)ra\'e. In several instances the :;tl\"S had even crusst'd the 
\Ips .md descended 
into Friuli and the Italian TYl'oi. These 
la\'s were generally known as "
ends, 
although in reality they were Klo\'enes or Corutani, a naUle pl'esen-ed in Carinthia. 
or Kärnthen. PLbhed back by thl' GemI'ms, the Slavs retreated to tbe eastward, 
but they left behind tllelll se\'el'al colonies which preserved their nationality 


Fig. 10.-THE TERGLOl AND THE LISGUISTIC BOUNDAllY. 
Beale I : 5711,000. 
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during the 3Tiddlc Ages. }Jnny valleys and villages, the latter fr('quelltly pre- 
ceded by the adjective JT'"indiscli, were held by them, nor have they been com- 
pletely absorbed. The Austrian-Germans betray their double parentage in 
features, traditions, customs, and more especially in character. They are Germans, 
no doubt, but thp)' differ much from their kinsmen in 'Vest ern Germany. 
The actual frontier between the two races b('gins at the l:imall tOWll of Pontafel 
(Pontebba), close to the north-eastern corner of Italy, where Italian, German, 
and Slovene are spoken. It thence runs to the east, passing within a short 
distance of the Tergloll and 
Iount Luschari, with its" miraculous" chapel, both 
of which lie upon Slovene soil. It then passes to the east of Klagenfurt, a 
German town, separating the German district of Gl'atz from that of Marburg, 
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which is princip
lly inhabited by Slovenes. The small German settlement s 
lying beyond these limits are gradually being absorbed by the Slavs, whilst 
German, owing to the adv.tntages it enjoys as the language of Government and 
commerce, is gaining ground in the towns. 
A very curious feature in connection with the ethnography of the Austri'lll 
Alps is the almost total absence of Jews, so numerous in other parts of the empire. 
'Lp to 18-!S the only place where the Jew:'! had a synagogue was Hohencms, on 
the Lake of Constanz. Elsewhere the population had mo;:t energetically oppo,.,
d 
their settlement, even paying a special tax to be rid of their presence; and, 
although Jews are now met with in the principal to" ns, they have not yet pene- 
tr..tted to the Alpine villages.- 
The inhabitant!'! of tIIe ZillertlwJ, eal't of I/lllsbruck, are prohably the finest 
representatives of the Germans of the Tyrol. They are Roioarialls, whilst the 
inhabitants of Bregenz, whose women carry off the palm for beaut
-, are Ale- 
manIll. r p.m the whole, howeycr, the Tyrolese do not desel"ve the I"l'putation for 
manly beauty which they enjoy. In some villages they are positively ugly, but 
their ugliness is p.lrtly di"gui,pd by their pretty national dress. Persuns suffering 
from g()Ître and cretinism are as numerous as in Switzerland and 
aH)Y, tho;;e uf 
the valley of Palten, in Styria, being most frequently afflicted. In some parts 
t,here exists hardly a family one of whose memhers is not suffering from crC'tinism. 
The unhappy /i'J", crouching down near the hearth, is an object of pity to all, fur 
P"P:llarly he i" supjJo,.,ed to have bepn chosen hy Providenl'e to e
pi
lÌe the sins of 
his relations. 
The Tyrolese of the higher valleys, among,.;t whom Rhætian and Celtic cle- 
ments appeal' to preduminate, are more resen-ed than their kinst
}lk in the plains, 
who arc full of ,.,pirits and gaiety, and passionately fond of music aud dancing. 
The inhabitants of the Zillerthal more e"pecially are surrounded hy a halo of 
glory. Their skill as hunters, the bravery with which they have defended their 
mountain defiles, and their traditional lore eutitle them to a place of honour 
amongst their countrymen. 
Accustomed to the frcedom of the hills, the Tyrolese were permitted to enjoy 
many privileges. They are no longer exempted from the conscription, but are 
permitted to serve in a local corps of sbarpshooters. They are much attached to 
existing political institutions, and adore their emperor and tbe dignitarics of the 
Church. 
The Carinthians do not milch differ in this respect from the Tyrolese. There 
was a time "hen thesc mountaineers mo;,;t jealou"ly watched Over their local 
liberties. rp to the fiftecnth century the invcstiture of the dukes took place with 
cercmonies intended to symbulize the sovereignty of the peoplc, and they were 


· Population and raees of the Austrian Alps, not inelllding the 
alzkllllTn('r!:(nt (18;6):- 


G
rman
 It'limo. Ladins. Slaw. 
Tyrol and Yorarlhprg 5;W,UUO 34U,UUO 1,j,UUO 
:O-:ah
hurg 1;'2,000 
Carinthia 239,000 1O.j,000 
Ht) ria. 712,OUO 449,000 
Total 1,(;. 3,UUO 3W,OOO 1,j,I!OO 5,j4,UIIO 
- 
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nude to swear to maintain the p('rsonal f'rc('dom of the pmsant and th(' sanctity of 
his house. 
At the time of the Rdormation m:my of the inh:
hitants of the TYJ"OI and of 
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Fig. l1.-T)'ROLBSB. 
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Carinthia hecame PrntcF-tant
. hnt they were put do" n with a F-trong amI ruthle
.. 
hand. During the 
'earF- Ij:H--':

 no lei''' than 
,i.ClOIl 
alzbllrger" c'\patriated 
them,,;elves. and sought a new home in other part... of (;crlllany amI in America. 
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A USTRL\-IlUNGARY. 


Thp flouri
hing industriC's which the Protest.ants forlllerly carried on in Carint1JÏa 
and I';t.yria flcd these countries, and many mines were deserted. 
AC't.ually t.hc spiritual authorit.ies can boast of no more faithful subjects than 
are the Tyrolese, \\ ho feel a sort. of pride in the fact of the Council of Trent having 
sat in one of t.heir towns. Philosophical discussions are stifled in their schools, 
and" frcemason " is a term of repro:Lch. ,\Yith the exception of a few Protestant 
congre
ations recently established in the larger towns, the population is Catholic, 
t.he number of priests and other ecclesiastics is large, and their influence in the 
more remote yalleys all-powerful. In C:LrinthiiL and Sty ria, however, owing to 
immigration, t.he number of Protestants is larger. 
The Tyrol has not. yet become one huge hot.el, like its neighbour Switzerland, 
but the numher of tourists is annually increasing, r..tilways are multiplying, 
and modern ideas are carried into the remotest valleys. Quite as great. changes in 
the modes of thought of the Austrian mountaineers are being wrought by their 
p'riudical migrations. About one-sixth of t.he native-born Tyrole8e, male and 
fl'male, are supposed to li,-e beyond the 110uJl(!aries of the country, either as 
!<in
er,
 and zitLer-players, or in pursuit of divers trades. The emigrants from 
t.ho Y onrlberg deal in woollen stuffs; those frolll the Stubay 
lountains in iron; 
the natives of tJu' Passeyer valley, on the rpper Adige, trade in catt.le; those of 
the Lung-au vallcy, on t.he 
lur. are travelling bone-setters and farriers. In the 
last century it was the Zillerthalcrs more especially who ro.mled through the 
world us itinerant doctor.., ReIling oils, d."U3S, and essences. About 400 of them 
were then engaged in the sale of a \\onderful oil, composed of seventy drugs, 
and known as" mithridates." .At the present day this industry can hardly be 
s:lid to exist" and the Z.illerthalers are content to dcal in gloves, or t.o gain a 
living' as singcrs. During \\ int.er l1U1ny villages ure inhabited only by women, 
l'hilrlren, and old men. Tlw fine vill-rs which arc md with in tmme of the more 
rl'lIlote valleys are the property uf emigrants who have returned home with the 
wealth acquired abroad. 


PRODU1'IOXS, 1l"])l'sTRY, CmDIF.lU'E. 
THE Italian Tyrol is as fi.'rtile, and its productions are as varied, as t.lwse of 
Lomhanly ; the great valleys of the Inn and the Drave are fertile agricult.ural 
districts; llut in the remainder of the count,ry dairy-farming and cflttle-hreeding 
are the principal occupat.ions. In many distl iets t.lw 
mall income of t.he family 
is eked out by dOJl)('Htie industries. '1"he mcn of the Gardena, or GrÙden valh'y, 
cun e dolls, toys, ancl other articks in woud, whilst the women make coarse lace. 
The mining industry is of consideral.lc importance, eXl'( pting in the Tyrol. 
The mineral wealth incrC'fI
e,.. as we proceed ea",t.. The count.ry around Salzburg 
(:'bltbol'Ough) ahounds in rock-salt; Carint.hia haH mines of lead, zinc, iron, and 
copper; :-;tyria possesses roek-salt, iron, and lignite. Thc gold mines of thc Ty,'ol 
appear to have been e:J\.hausted. In the sixtcenth cent.ury they employed ;30,OUU 
workmen. 
:Salt and iron are the princip:.l minerals worked at the present day. Hall 



rRonFCTIOX
, IXDl'=--TRY. CmnmnrE. 
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in thp Tyrol, ITall{'in in Salzburg, and ITallstatt in the Salzkammergut (estate of 
the 
alt Uffiee) are the principal c{'ntres of salt-mining. The saliferous mountains 
arc perforated by innumerable galleries, whence the brine is conveyed to the C\'apo- 
rating works. One of these salt mountains, yiz. the Diirrenberg, near Hallein, 
has yielded 10,OOÜ,ooO tons of salt in the course of the la",t six centuries.- The 
deposits of iron ore in 
tyria and Carinthia are of enormolls extent. The Erzherg 
at Eisenerz alone yields about 200,oUU tons of ore annually, and \\ ill ('ontinue to 
. . 
yield that quantity for a thousand ycars.t Lnfortunately the district where these 
ores abound most are dependent upon lignite and peat for their fuel, and even 
in 
tyria the manuf
lcturing indu,;try cannot compare with that of Bohemia. 
\' orarlberg has cotton-mills; Styria iron and steel works, machine shops, forges, 


Fig". 12.-TIIE )1''i'ISO REGlO'll OF F.ISEXFRZ ASD YCIIIDFRSRERO. 
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IDJIII) 


e 


Ligni'e arod coal. 


Iron, &c. 


and foundries. The latter IS more den"ely inhabited than any other di:strict of 
the Austrian Alps. 


Formerly the roads which led aernss the _\. ush-ian A Ips \\ ere few and far 
between. In the beginning of the pres{'ut century there exi"ted but two direct 
carriage roads which joined Austria to Italy, viz. that over the Semmering and the 
more westerly one over the Brenner. The old Uonwn road which ran 0\ er the 


· Yield of salt (18;2) at Ebensec, l';l'hl, Hallstatt, Au

I'C, Hallein, and Hall, 93,980 tons. 
t Yield of pig-iron (18;2) :-115,629 tons in St
 ria, 63,8;3 t
us in Ü"iuthia 5,:167 tons in the T)"rol, 
and 2,S
8 tons in 
alzburg. 
Yield of lignite :-1,2.;,t.ït3 tons in Styria, i7.169 tons in C"rinthia, 2-1,932 tons in the T
'rol. 
Yield of coal :-5,515 tons in St
 ria. 
In addition there "ere proùueed 59,i88 e"ts. of lead, 30.j.696 ozs. of gold,6,646 cwts. of eopper, 
1,549 c"ts. of zine, be
idl's siher, niekel, arsellie alum, and ,itriol. 
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AUSTRIA-HUSGARY. 


Rad:städter Tauern was still in use, but it is very circuitous. At the present day 
all the old Roman roads have been rendered practicable for carriage traffic, and 
the engineers have even carried their operation
 into the regions of perennial snow. 
The road of the Steh-io (Stilfser J och), close to the Urteler and the S\\ iss frontier, 
is tIle highest road in Europe. It was construckd for strategical reawns, and after 
the loss of Lombardy it \\ a" not thought \\orth while to expend large SUIllS upon its 
maintenance. Even the old carriage roads over the 
enunering and the Brenuer 
have lo"t much of their importance since railways run by their side oYer the 
passes. The railway of the Semmering was the fir8t constructed o,er the 
\lp", 
and was looked upon at the time as a stupendous work of human industry. The 
first locomotive travelled along it in lK.H, since which time another railway has 
pierced the very hc.lrt of the 
\ustl'ian Alps, the engineers availing thelUsehe" of 


Fig. 13.-KLAt:sE:s', ON THE ROAD OYEIl TilE RRE:s'NER. 
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t.he comparatively easy gradients leading up to tl1e nrcnner. That railway has 
become one of t.he great commercial high-roads linking Gemwny wit.h Italy, but it 
will ha\'e to contend against a formidahle rinll as soon as the railway over the 
Pontebba l)ass, to the sonth-west of the Yilla('h, shall have been completed. By 
means of thi" new line direct coæmullicat.ion will he established llet\\ een Yienna 
and Italy, much to the annoyance of the people of Tricstc, who will lose much of 
their transit t.rade. 
In addition to the railways which cross the Alps, there are others which 
traverse their longitudinal valleys. The two line., on'r the Sernmerillg and the 
Brenner are tlm:,; connected by a line which runs from the upper valley of the 
Drave into the Pusterthal. A second junction is effected to the north of the 
Tauern; but a line connecting the lun \alley with the railway system" of Switzer- 
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laud and Xorthern Fmnce is :"till wanting. Its construction will necessitate the 
boring of a tunuel through the .\.rlberg. 

o doubt thi.. line "ould have been built long ago if it could prove of strate- 
gical importance, but Switzerland excites no apprehen..ions. 1-'01' works of defence 
\\ I' ruu::;t look on the Italian slope of the 
\.Ips. In opening up the Alpine \alleys 
l,y means of railways, care was taken to rendcr them inaccessible to a hostile invader. 
l:.\cry road, e\"Cl'Y footp.lth, has its fOlts and batteric.., the ccutre of defence being 


Fig, H.-RoH'S O\ER THE AII'
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,13.
[\(""\.' 0 


; O ' MIl.E8 


c::=J 
11 .,,
&o-&J60 ft. 


c:J 
3:!ðlJ-6;560 ft. 



ft. 


OVUBusft. 


T!Je Map is 
haded to expres.. the height abo\'e t1Je Fe'l-leveL 


placed at the points where the Pu
terthal joins the road over the Brenner. This 
important strategical position is defended by the Franzensfeste and other works.- 


TOI'OGR-\PH\. 

T\"HJA,-The sites upon which important to\\ns ha\"e been founded in the 
A lpine regions are dearly marked out hy nature. The lal'gl'st city would naturally 
arise beyond the most elevated mountain ma!<:<cs, in a plain affording scolJe for the 
cultivation of the soil, and on one of the 
reat high-roads radiating from the capital 
of the empire. r;ndz (IIraàec. 
O,732 inhabitants), the capital of Styria, and 


· Height of passE'S in the Austrhn Alps (in fpet) :- 
l'or.-ioge roads: Sh.hio. 9,154; )Ial<"r Heide, 4.9ï3: Arlbprg. 5,896; Ha<1stàdter Tau< lll, 5.;00 
J:..!tpnmann Tauf'rn. 4.00-1: Pontebha. :',6110. 
Railrond8:- Brenner, 4,4!1; :'pmmcring-. 3,:WO: Toblaeh Fipld, in th
 Pustt.rthal, 3,952. 
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AL'STRIA-HL'NGABY. 


thc largest town in the 
-\.1I'-trian Alpine region, actually occupies such a site in the 
wide valley of the )Iur, and halt'..way between Vienna and Trieste. The mines in 
its vicinity have contributed to the growth of its industry. It is a cheerful town, 
with a fine public park at the foot of a hill formerly occupied by the citadel. 
From the summit of tbis picturesque knoll we see the city spre!l.d out beneath our 
feet; we can trace the winding course of the )1ur, fringed by poplars, and survey 
the wooded heights which bound tbe valley. :\Iany half-p'lY officers have settled 
at Gratz, because life is chcap and pleasant there, whilst students are attracted by 
the scientific collections of its uni vcrsity. 
}J[arbur[j (13,083 inhabitants), on the Dmve and on the junction of the Puster- 
thaI railway with the Trieste line, is the only other town of importance in Styria. 
Gilli (4,20:3 inhabitants), near Caruiola, is the ancient Cclleia, of which ruins still 
exist. Bruck (2,879 inhabitants), on the Upper )1ur, is one of the prettiest towns 
in Austria. Leohen (5,091 inhabitants) is a mining tuwn, where the preliminaries 


l<'ig. l.j -KL.\GEXFl:UT AXD TilE L
KE OF \YÖl!.TH. 
Seal.. 1 : 225,000. 


E. of Or, 


Ii MiI.... 


of tho treaty of Campo Formio were signed in 1792. VOl"del'll"cr[j (2,46R inha- 
bitants) is known for its iron works, as are also Ei.scl/cl"z (3,841 mhabitants) 
and Raffcl/lIlal/lt. N ear the latter is the famous Benedictine abbey of .L1 dlllonf, 
with an invaluable library, Jlld(,lIhlll'[j (Je\\sborough, 3,lR9 inhabit:mt s ), the 
ancient Idunum, occupies a delightful position on the :\1ur. It is not a town of 
Jcws: on the contrary, the Jews were massacred there during the )Iicldle Ages, 
and the modern name appears to be a corruption of the old Roman one. --L1Il1rÙr- 
zdl (1,2(IU inhabitants), on the northern frontier, is a famous place of pilgrimage. 
l'rplitz and Tit./l;'l' (Fral1z-Jusef-sbad) are well-known watering-places. 
C"-RI'SoTHL\.-I{la[Jc/(tìtrt (lo3,2UO inhabitants), near the Drave and the Lake of 
"
ürth, is the only town of the province. Sf. T"f'lt (2,:n2 inhabitants), the old 
capital, has dwindlcd into a village, having some iron industry. Fcldkirclwlt (.5,:,Hü 
inhabitants) is a large village. Blt.iber[j (4,Oül inhabitants) has lean mines, and 
lIidfcI/IH'l'[/ iron mincs and furnaces. Vil/tICIi (4,2.jð inhabitants), to the north 
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of the rontebbl fas" ilnd on the road to Iuly, is sure to gTOW into a place of 
illJ!)I)rtance as ,",uon as the direct milwa
 
h,dl ha\-e heen upenl'd. 
:-;,\LZIIl-RG (:!O,:n,i inhabitants) is, next to (
ratz, the must populuus tOWIl in the 
German Alps, and ullllo,d tedly une uf the must. intele,
ting cities of all Germany. 
Situated upon the S'-lIL wh, which there enters the phin,; of B'-l\"aria, enclos('d on 
all sides by stepp hill., co\'ercd with trees and houses, and commanding a mag'IlIfi- 
cent pl"USp
ct ot the .\11'''' SalLburg h'ls at all times challenged the admiration of 
its visiturs. A tunnel pierces the hill to the west, and juins the oliI town to its 
suburb, Uicdenburg. The ancient seat of an archbishop, the city abounds in 
ecclesiastical buildings; but the Rom,m ruin" of J uva\'um, and the caverns which 


:Fig. 16,-SALZRI ROo 
f'e.le I : M,OOO. 


1 Mile. 


pierce the surrounding heights, are equally interesting. A statue hus heen erected 
to 
Iozart, a nati\"e of the town. The enviroIls are delightful, and the finest 
Alpine lakes within easy reach. A little to the south are the salt works of ]["IIl'Ï/I 
(3,(;14 inhabitants) and the picturesque defiles of the Salzach, leading' into the 
Pinzgau. Visitors to the {'lmous hot springs of Ga.stcill, at the foot uf the 
Ankogel, usually pass throug-It Salzburg. 
TYROL.-IIIIl
IJ/"1/('k (l(j,
lO inhabitants), in the wide and fl'rtile valley of the 
Inn, amI at the northern foot of the nrenner, is even better placed for C
Il1I11erce 
than Salzburg. Its pieture"que houses are gaily painted, and two Lrid2es span the 
l'lver. One of the churches LO:t"ts of the tom}) of the Emperor )luximiliuIl, oue 
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of the finest works of the nenaissance in Germany. The only othl r tOWn:> on the 
northern slope of the ,.Alps are IIall (':;,U:!2 inhabitants), known on account of its salt 
wur1..s; Sclllta;:, 0,813 inhabitants), famous formerly on account of its ;.ih-er mines; 
and lÚ,f8frill (:2,08:3 inhabitants), with an old ca"tle, converted into a prison. The 


:Fig, 17.-BoTZEN. 
Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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2 Miles. 


towns on the Italian slope are more animaterl than those in the north. They 
include Bri.rclI (4,:i!fJ inhahitant,,), at the junction of the Brenner and the Puster- 
thaI railways; Bof;:'f'1l (Bolzano, 9,::.)7 inhal,itants), at the confluencc of the 
}<:isacl
 and the Adigc; and Trcllt (17,Oï3 inhabitants), an Italian city, rCJI1ark- 
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YORARLBERG. 


:m 


able on acrount of its ancient buildings, including" the church in which sat the 
fitmous Council of Trent (15-1.)-63), and where is shown a picture with portraits 
of the 3ïR prelates a:-;
embled. Trent lies at the head of the road which leads hy 
way of Ln-ico (ü,2.'jO inhabitants, famous for its wine) and the valley of Sugana 
into Venetia. Rorererln (9,OÜ3 inhabitants) does a con:-;ideralJle trade in raw Bilk; 
Ala (2,68ß inhabitants), a frontier town, formerly carried on the manufacture of 
veh-et; JIt'rml (--1,2:!D inhabitants), on the Upper 
\.dige, the old capital of the 
Tyrol, attracts numerous visitors on account of its mild climate; but Rim (.:i,fl8:! 
inhnbitants), on the Garda Lake, is far superior to it in that re
pect, besides offering- 
the charms of a more southern vegetation. 
In YOR-\RJ.HEHG, in the valley of the Rhine, only small towns and villages are 
met with. Bludenz (1,4.:a inhabitants) and DOl"1I1Jl'm (8,4RG inhabitants) have 
cotton-miUs and print works. Other towns are Feldkil"('ll (:l,5GR inhabitants) and 
BI"('f/l'llz (3,UUO inhabitants), the latter an Austrian port on the Lake of Constanz. 
The principulity of LIn'UTFX"n IX is an enclave in Y orarlberg. It is an 
independent state, formerly a member of the German Confederation, and has for 
its capital the small ,"iUage of Yaduz. Like other states, Liechtenstein rejoices in 
representative institutions: but the army was disbanded, as:]. superfluous luxury, 
after the battle of badowa. 
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CH APTER III. 


A L'STRL-\. OX THE D.-\.
UBE. 


r::=,r='"" 
L:-;TRIA proper includes the w
de Danubi
n v
le between Bayaria 
I 
 
"I and IIungary and the fuot-hllls extelldmg m the north to the 


 1
1 '\,
 Bohemian Fore!<t, and in the south to the limestone Alps of Salz- 
'______..,
 burg and :-\tyria. A name first be:;:towed npon a Bavarian 
, "march," or frontier district, in !HlG has thus become the de:;igna- 
tion of the vast empire gmerned by the hou
e of Hahshurg. The nucleus of this 
empire uccupies a central position, and Vienna more e
pecially is most happily 
situated with reference to the other provinces. 
The Danube, which waters the two provinces of Austria above and below the 
Enns, rises from a modest spring in a retired valley of the Black Forest, but in 
its course to the east it assume:; proportions far exceeding those of any other 
European river, including e\-en the Y ol
a. Having been joined hy the Iun, the 
IJanube escapes from the table-land of 13antria and enters the valley of 
\.ustria, 
where its course has been regulated by costly engineering works. Passing alter- 
nately through defiles and over plains, the river reaches the gate of the 
Carpathians, through which it debouches upon the vast plains of Hungary. 
Xearly two-thirds of the Austro-llungarian monarchy lie within the basin of 
the Danube. 
The plateau, from whieh rises the Bohemian Forc
t, occasionally forms cliffs 
along the northern bank of the Danube. It is intersected by a fpw tributaries of 
no importance. On the suuth, however, the Danube is reinforced by the snow- 
fed rivers which escape from the Alps, whose spurs and foot-hills advance some- 
times cluse to its banks. The right bank thus presents 11S with a succession of 
smiling valleys, backed by lofty mountains cluthed with sombre forests or covered 
with 8DOW. The f),mube between Linz and Vienna, though less frequented by 
tourists than the !thine, nevertheless rivals that river in its picturesque scenery. 
The Danubian slopes are richer in verdure. the hills more varied in outline. and 
the lateral valleys more numerous. Castles, turretecl cities, and villages half 
hidden in verdure add to the natural beauties of the river. Sometimes the river 
is hemmed in between rocks, at others it spreads out o\'er a wide valley. Below 
Grein it flows through a narrow gorge obstructed by rocks and islets. The rapids 
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at the island upon which rise the ruins of 'Yerfenstein are known as the ,Strudel ; 
but the dangerous whirlpools (JVirbel) lower do\\n, which bargemen neHT 
ventured to cross without saying their prayers, exi"t no longer, the rock wnich 
eaused them having been removed in I I'.j!) , and its fragments employed in 
embanking the river. 
\.t the ruined castle of Dürren
tein, the place of eapti\ ity of 
Richard Cæur-de-Lion, the Danuhe escape., from this gorge. It spreads freely 
over the plain, enclosing between its branches numerous verdure-clad islands, or 
Allen. Sume of the old or dead arms of the river have become swamps fringed by 
reeds, the favourite haunts of water-fowl. In these parts of the valley man has 
not yet issued \ i(.toriously from his struggles with the river. "lId animals still 
abound there; and even the beaver, which has disappeared e\erywhere else in 


Fig. lB.-TilE DA"TBE AT GREIS. 
Scale 1 : 112,000. 
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2 Miles. 


Gennany, still inhabits these old arms of the Danube. Stm considerable progress 
has been made. 1\1anyof the" dead" arms of the river have been converted into 
meadows, emhankments have been constructed, and the quiet beauty of these 
works of maQ amply compensates for the savage picturesqueness which it sup- 
plants. The allu \ ial tracts of this plain are of exceeding fertility. The )Iann- 
hardtsberg, the last promontory of the 1I0ravian plateau, is seen far to the north, 
rif.ing above the verdant plain, but the wooded spurs of the 
\.lps on the right 
hand approach close to the river; and just above Vienna the range knuwn as the 
'Yiener "
ald forces the Danube to make a wide détour to the north. Delow these 
hills the river expands, and traverses an ancient lake basin, upon the margin of 
which rises Vienna with its suburbs. The plain \\ hich ext.ends to the south of the 
Danube is partly covered with shingle, but upon the whole it is well cultivated, 
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and many towns and villages rise upon it. The northern plain, however, known 
as tbe ")Iarchfeld," abounded until recently in sand-hills, swamps, and furze, but 
has now likewise been brought under cultinltion. This l\Iarchfeld is one of the 
great battle-grounds of Europe, and was allowed to remain a wilderness during 
the )fiddle Ages as a protection to the eastern" marches" of Germany. 


I
IL\IIIT.-\XTS A
n To\\ xs. 


THE population of Austria proper is not so purely German as might be sup- 
posed from the language universally spoken. The Germans living here are mure 
gay and supple of mind than their kinsmen in the north; their features are 
more expressive, their gait freer, and their skulls rounder; and these differences 
result from a mixture with other races. Originally the country was inhabited by 
a non-Germanic race, and the names of many places are Celtic. After the down- 
fall of the Ruman Empire it was successively inhabited hy Rugi.m>;, Huns. and 


Fig. 19.-GEnLOGlf .'L 1\lAp OF THE UPPER VAT.LEY Of' THE DANUBF.. 
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A Yares. At the same time tIle SlaYS founded numerous colonies, the mimes of 
which survive to the present day. After the destruction of the A vares by Charle- 
magne, only Slavs and Germans are mentioned, the former being k<,pt in a state 
of cruel senitude. 
The terrible devastations of the Hungarians finally led to the complete ner- 
mani"atioll of the country, "hieh was repeopll.d by the Boioarians and other 
German colonists. The Bishops of Passau founded numerous mnnasteries, around 
which sprang up villages of serfs, and their ,,'ealth l1eeame prodigious. Living in 
the midst of thesp German priests and peasants, the Slavs forgot thl'ir origin and 
language, and a pea{'eable mixture of the two nations was thus accomplished. 
The population is densest along the right bank of the Danube, and, as ill 
Jbvaria, all the towns of importance rise on that side of the river. This, at first 
siaht may a pp ear stranO'e , for the hills on the northern bank are exposed to the 
b' . M 
beneficent influence of the sun, and the sites, with the distant .-\lps bounding the 
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horizon, are more picturesque. But these advantages are more than balanced hy 
a fertile a11m-ial soil being only met with in the tertiary hills to the south of the 
riwr, whilst the cultivable area extending along the I!ranitic heights commanding 
the Id'l bank is very "mall in extent. The Danube, as appears from Fig-. 19, forms a 
well-defined geological boundary, separating the crJ"stalline rlleks of the north 
from the tertiary and recent formations of the south. 
KreIJ/8 (6,11-1 inhabitants), the only town of importance on the left bank of the 
Danube, occupies a site where both banks are of tertiary formation. Litts (30,8:38 
inhabitants) is ,ery f,n'uurabl.'" situated lic..!r the mouth of the Traun, and at the 


Fig. 20.-Llxz. 
Scale 1 : 1&,000. 
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foot of the gap which separates the Bohemian J.'or(',:.t from the plateau of )Iofa,-ia. 
It exports the salt of :-\alzhurg-, and the timber and other proùuds úf Bohemia. 
rin/l/r{. offers one of the lI1u.4 striking instanl'es uf thc influence exerciseù by 
geographical p""ition upon political destinies. Yindobona, in the time of the 
Homans, "as the head-quarter" of a legion and of a flotilla, but it had no more 
importance th,Ul Lanriacum (Lorch), at the mouth of the Enn" for the great 
military station of Pannonia was naturally established at the northern outlet of 


· YiPnna, in 1!\6!1. hall 632.-I!J-I inh,lhi'ants, or, \\ith its 18 
1l1mrhs, 833,85j. In 18;7 thp popula- 
tion "as e
tilllated at I,O.jU,UUU. Th" prinC'ÍI!,,1 
ulJUlh3ltre Helnab, Funfhw3, l
udo]fshcilll, (11t.,klill).:', 
;\1. idling, (;aurlell/h,l1ls, .I..
. 
7-l- 
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the T)'rolese passes. Still the commercial importance of Yienna's position was 
recogniseù even then, and at Carnuntum, a "hort. distance below the moùern town, 
they constructed a brirlge of boats, which facilitated intercourse with the countries 
in the north as far as the Baltic. L pOll Vienna converge the roads frum the 
\.driatic, 
from Buhcmia and Silesia, ul1d fill' centuries th:lt city was the e,lstermnost outpost 
of Eurupean ci \'ilis Ltion. This exposed position no doubt had its disadmntages. 
Twice-in 1;)29 and lü83- Vienna was sorely pressed by the Turks. nut Hungary 
and Turkey having no\\ become members of the European family of nations, 
Vienna has ceased to be a frontier town, and when the rail\Va)-s which are to 


Fig. 21.-THE GRO"TH OF YIE
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connect it with 
aloniki and the East generally are completed, it will become the 
centre of the continent, and dcserve the epithet of JrelttJtadt rather prematurely 
be"towed upon it. 
Vienna is not onl
' one of the most impi)ftant and flourishing cit,ies of 1;:urope, it 
is also one of the must sumptuous. 
ituated upon a narrow arm of the Danube, 
at the mouth of the "'ien, anrl close to the main branch of the river, it sprearls 
over the plain bounded in the east by the wooded hei<Fhts of the 'Yienerwald. 
. 
 
The spires and domes of some of its most striking mUnuml'nts are visihle from 
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afar. In the Yery centre of the old town the spire of the famous cathedral of 
St. I"tepben rise" to a height of 4.j:j feet. The modem Gothic rotire rll/(I"ch forms 
one of the principal ornaments of ,the modern quarter of the town, within which 
ha'-e likewise been erected the new uni,-ersity buildings, the Town-haH, and the 
Exchange. Tbe palatial buildings which line the new boulevards strike the 
beholder, and a few statues of martial aspect are not wanting. The great 
rotunda of the E
hibition Palace of 1873 remains. Its cupola is the largest in 
the world, but size is no beauty. 
As a rule the palaces and public buildings of Vienna are somewhat heavy, 
but by no means devoid of majesty aud beauty. The ground-pian of the city 
oJ1prs many advantages. The old fortifications have been com'erted into a wide 
street known as the" Ring." An outer boulevard, known as the (;Ürfel, or belt, 
is being laid out on the site of the old" Lines" established in 1704 to prevent an 
invasion of the plague. There are seH'ml p:nks and public gardens, including 
the J>rater, which is the great place of recreation of the Viennese. The hills in 
. the, icinity are co,-ered with mag-nificent forests: formerly these forests extended 
close to the walls of the town. The stump of an old tree is pointed out in the 
Gravell, or fosse, now one of the finest streets of the city, as being the only 
remnant of the ancient forest. It is cO\ered wÌih nails, for formerly it was 
the custom for e,'er.r journeyman smith, on parling from Vienna, to drive a nail 
into it, and is hence known as the" Stock im Eisen." The wooded slopes of the 
Thiergarten rise abo,e the fine park of 
chönbrunn and the neat Belvedere 
built by )Iaria Theresa. The palace of Schönbrunn has almost become a part of 
the growing city. Farther away towards the west we reach the suburb of 
Hietzing, the" finest village" of Austria, con<.isting exclusively of villa residences. 
The palace of Laxenburg, with its fine park, lies farther to the south. 
Vienna has quite recently obtained a supply of pure water from the Alps. 
The aqueduct is .jû miles in length, and its discharge varies between lOti and 3.jO 
cubic feet a second. It is fed from springs rising on the t';ehneeberg. Amongst 
these springs that of the Alta is the most curious. Formerly it was intermittent, 
but its reservoir ba,-ing been tapped, it has become perennial. This resen-oir is 
fed by the rain which falls upon the" Steinfeld," near X eustadt, "hich acts as a 
huge filtering basin. 
Scarcely had the Viennese tmnsformed the old fortifications into one of the 
finest quarters of the town than they turned their attention towards the 
" imperial" river, which flows at a distance of more than a mile from the town, 
and to which they had access only by means of a riyulet rendered na' igable in 
the beginning of last century. The Danuhe formerly was bounded by swamps 
and forest!', in the midst of which its numerous arlllS touk their erratic course. 
This is the ca"e no longer. A channel, fI,QO feet in width, has been exc<n-atf'd 
to the nurth of Yienna, through which the ri,-er now takes its course, its old bed 
haYing been partly filled up. Fi,-e bridges Rpan the new bed of the Danube, a 
railway runs along' it, and !'olid quays line it, but the new quarters of the to" n, 
which it was bupposed would rapidly spring up along it, are still in emlJl'
'O, 
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owing to the financial disasters which haye recently oyertaken Vienna. A fine 
winter haven has been constructed on the peuinsula lying between the new 
Danube and the branch which flows through Vienna. 
A1thoug-h 
\.ustria proper is inhabited by Germans, the crowds which fill the 
streets of Vienna are made up in a large measure by strangers from all parts of 
the empire and from the East.. The Bohemians coul;titute the most numerous 
foreign element. of the population, and next to them come )lagyars: 
lovaks (most 
of them gardeners), Ken-ians, Rumanians, Greeks, Armenians, and other repre- 
sentatives of the East are attracted in hundreds. But of all races it is the Je\\ s 
who increase most rapidly. Kumbering abuut no,ooo, they command the money 
market, and by means of the press, which is almost entirely in their hands, they 
influence the pol.tical world almost as lugcly as they do the cummercial. 


Fig. 22.-THE A
cIE'T Alnls OF THE DAXl:IIE AT YIEXXA. 
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Vienna is famous throughout Gcrm
II1Y as a t Iwn of pleasure. It" gaiet.y is 
proverbial; now
ere else do the nHlSRes so readily contrive to amuse themselves, 
and on holidays the parks and gardens of the city rcscmble vast pleasure g-rounds. 
But Vienna is also a busy hi,'e of industry. Its artisans were famuus in 
legendar
' times, for it \\as t11l're that .\ttila ol,tained his nuptial robes; and they 
are so stilL A mong-"t the art;(.les m:lI1ufactured are silks, carriages, steam- 
cngmes awl machinery, pianofortl's, and otl\('r musi
al and scientific instru- 
ments. The Gm el'11nH'nt p1'in ting-0ffice is perhaps t be foremost cstabli,hment of 
that kind in Europe. Tlw Yienne"e m tisans excel in the manuf,lCture of trifles 
in ivory, leather, paper, and metal, and although these" articles" may be illft'rior 


. In 18iO Hmongst every hnnùr('ù Yif'nnp!U' thf're werp ;;6 (TPrman \u,lIi.Uls, 12 non-.-\ustriJn 
Genn:lIlS, 18 Bull( 1I1iall:' 
t.nd 
lû'ahst G :\IagyaI8, G JC\\.8. and 2 furl'ig-Ill'r
. 
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to those of Paris m delicacy and harmony of colour, thp)' are probably more 
t,ho', y and solid. 
Formerly, it is said, Yienna was inteUectuaUy an idle city. )[Pll of SClCnce, 
authors, and poets of eminence "ere rare, and thought was sluggi:;h. Only its 
musicians had achieved a "orId-wide fame. There arc "riter::. ,,110 hlame the 
elimate for this intellectual aputhy. The sudden changes of tl'mperature and the 
hot winds of the Adriatic, \\ hich find their way through breaches in the Alps, are 
8aid to have an enel'\ating influence upon the inþabitants, and, whilst rendering 
them unfit for intellectual work, predispose them towards sensual enjoyment. 
But this is libelling the climate," for since the .Austrian Go,-ernruent has 
relaxed its "paternal" rule there has taken place an intellectual revival in 


Fig'. 23.-THE RFCTIFIC.
TIOS OF THE D.
:\t:ßE .
T VIESNA. 
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public, scientific, and literary life. The publications issued by the scientific 
societies of the city are of a high order, and in its educational institutions it 
need not fear comparison with its northern ri,al, the" City of Intelligence." Its 
uni,-ersity is the most frequented in aU Germany. Its museums, libraries, and 
picture galleries abound in treasures, and form centres of attraction to every 
student. The gallery of paintings, for the present in the Heh-edere, contains 
1,700 paintings, all the great masters being represented. The Imperial Library 
con!'ists of more than aoo,ooo volumes, including l
,OOO incunables and 
O,OOU 
manuscripts. There are several ot.hcr libraries (among them that of the uniwrsity, 
with :!:!O,OIlO ,olumes), a geological museum, a museum of natural history, and 
other collections. 


· )Il'an templ'roitUTl', 50" F.; mmn of January, 29" F.; mean of July, 68" F. 
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Nearly all the other towns and villages of Austria proper are dependencies of 
Yienna, and their prosperity is materially influenced by that of the capital. The 
baths of Bmllll (.'),847 inhabitants), delightfully situated at the eastern foot of 
tbe \\ïenerwald, are a fa"ourite :,oummer resurt of the Yienne:se. rö.slall (2,I.j
 
inhabitants), fartber south, is famous on account of its vincyards. TVicllcr. 
__Nel/stadt (1X,070 inbabitants) is a busy manufacturing town at the northern 
font of the Semmering Alps, and near it is FroLsdorf
 the prop:)rty of a prince 
"ho to other titles adds that of "King of France." Brllck-oll-t!Il'-Leitha (4,:W3 
inhabitants) and .lIailllmr[J (4,17R inbabitants) are cOlllmprcial outpusts of Yienna, 
the one on the road to Buda-Pest, the other on the Danube. Klo.sfcrlleIlIJIII'[J (.3,3:30 
inhabitants), on the right bank of the river; Kor/lelllJ/l/"[J (4,
':;(j inhabitants) 
and StOt'kr/"(/u (.),018 inhabitants), on its left bank, flourish because of their vicinity 
to the great city. From the first of tbese towns a steep railway takes us to the 
summit of the Kahlenberg, a favourite "louk-out " of the Yiennese. The prospect. 
from the Leopoldsberg, however, is br more attracti,'e, the eye ranging over tbe 
broad plain of the Danube. It was in the vineyards of the Leopolùsberg that 
the phylloxera first made its appearance in Austria. 
In addition to the towns in the immediate vicinity of Vienna, and of Lillo;:, 
(aO,5:1R inhabitants) and Krel//8 (G,l [4 inhahitants), which are indebted fur their 
prosper it,} to their position on important highways of commerce, there exist but 
few centres of populatiun in Austria. The manufacturing town of St. PölfCit 
(ï,7ïU inhahitants), to the west of \Tienna, is one of them. &eyr (3,:jf):! inhabit- 
ants), on the EnIls, and Jraidhofcll (3,4!J7 inhabitants), still farther west, on the 
Ybbs, are otbers. The towns named last are t.he centres of the Austrian iron 
industry. A few towns of importance are met with in the picturesque Salz- 
kammergut, or "Salt Estate," including r-imijmlm (1,40S inhabitants), pic- 
turesquely seated upon the Lake of Traun; brill (1,9fW inhabitants), famous as 
a watering-place; and the ancient city of lI,t/Matt (1,300 inhabitants), with salt 
mines, wurked for more than two thousand years, as is proved by the Celtic tools 
and arms occasionally turned up by the miners. 
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CIL\PTER IV. 


TIlE ADHL-\TIC I'nonxcr::
. 


(GORIZJA, TRIESTE, hTRIA, DALY\TIA.) 


GF
 I:R -\L A
I'E(.rs.-)I()(":\'T-\I"So 


I J -.IHI-: ba...in of the I;<onzo, thp ppninsula of I,.tl-ia, the D,llmatian CO[Ist 
I m : 
 land :md its islands, form part of the .\ustro-llungarian Empire, 
'): in spite of watershed;'; and nationality. The German and the 
ID? 
 
 :Magyar are str,.ng-ers in these .\driatic regions, from which they 
- are separated by the ramifications of the Alps- 


.. Che Jtalh ehiude e i suoi termini bagna."-D
YIE. b
f"',,o, eanto ix. 


Istria and the basin of the 1son7.0 belong to ('isleit ha
 .\ustria; the coasts of 
Quarnero and of Fiume, as far as the ridge of ,- elIebié, or Yelc1.it, are suhject to 
Hungary. The posse,:;sion of harl'ours on the 
\driatic is of paramount importance 
to the great Danubian empire. Trieste enal,les German .-\ ustria to freely com- 
municate with the outer wurld and tu threaten Italy. Fiullle affords similar 
ad,-antages to Hungary. 
But Dalmatia, w\lich stretches far south along tbe eastelll Rllore of the 
Adriatic, is almost beyond the sphere of Austrian or Hungarian influence. Its 
boundaries have been fixed in the most arbitrary manner. Gengraphically as well 
as ethnographically it forIll,., part of the peninsula of the Balkans; and if its 
inhabitants declined to throw in their lot with the Slays, they would naturally 
turn towards Italy. The same sea washes the coa"ts of bGth, while frequent and 
long-continued intercourse has bro'lg-ht about a p'lrti',l assimilation in manners 
and language. For a long time the Yenelians held possession of a great part uf 
Dalmatia, and republican Ragusa became almost Italian. The chances of war 
threw Dalmatia into the hands of France, and later into those of Austria. The 
reasons which pre\"ented Dalmatia from a,."erting- its independence lie on the 
surface. 1'0 material bonds ewr united the ::-Olays of thís strip of coast land in 
defence of their independenee, and they found no o'upport. amongo't their kinsmen 
in the interior, from \\ hom they tire separated by al id mountains. The Illyrian 
Hepublic of Ragusa nen:r enjoJ'ed a period of repose, and e\er led a troubled 
life. 
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Dalmatia is the poorest province of the empire, in sp
te of its extent, its many 
harbours, and its delicious climate. Its pupulatiun is thinly suwn. In Istria 
. and Gorizia, on the other hand, the coast and the plains at the foot of the arid 
plateau of the Carl'o arc densely peopled. 
l A rugged platform, uEon. which rise ramifications of the Alps, extends from 
three-cornered Terglou tuwards the south and south-east, until it juins the :-ihar 
and other mountain masse" uf the Thraco- Hellenic peninsula. In htria, howen-r, 
this platform, divided into well-defined plate
lUx, only supports masses of rocks, 
hilly rang-es, and a few isulated summits, amungst which the Xanos, or )Ionte Ré 
(4,248 feet), thus called because Alboin, King of the Lomhards. planted his sword 
upon it in sign of conquest, is the most remarkable. This plateau, still knl)wn 
by its Celtic name of OaJ".
o (in German ]{((J"8t), that is, "land of stones," com- 
pletely separates the fertile littoral region from the fields irrigated by the S.tve and 
its tributaries. nnly one pass leads across it, that of Oher-Laibach, the Nauportus 
of Strabo (1,214 feet). It was through this pass the Homan legions pursued 
their way to the north-east, and the It,tlians still look upon it as forming the 
natural frontier of Italy. 
The Oal'so, with its piled-up stones and grotesquel
' shaped rocks, presents a 
unique appearance. No glacier has ever crept al'ross its surface, which is neverthe- 
less covered with rocks of all sizes, such as we tind in valleys invaded ,by muraines. 
"
alls, obelisks, and rock masses resembling uncouth statues, rise ahove the chaos 
of limestone. Once we leave the roads C'onstructed at much expense, progress 
through this stony waste becoIDrs difficult, if not impossible. "Sinks" uf all shapes 
and dimensions ahouud, some of them presenting the appearance of amphi- 
theatres surrounded by rows of seats. These sinks. swalluw up all the rain that 
falls, when they are com erted into tempurary lakes, unless the water imu1Cdi'ltely 
disappears in the bowels of the earth. The soil suspended in the water is deposited 
upon the bottom of the sink, and these hidden spots are carefully cultivated by the 
inhabitants, for upon the open plateau, owing to high winds and arid soil, cultiva- 
tion is not practicable. 
Sinks are met with in all limestone regions of cretaceous age. A portion of 
those of Istria are supposed by some to be due to an irruption of mineral water, 
which decomposed the limestone. The red e
lrth, which fills up all the crevices 
in the rocks of J,;tria-I
trin Ro\.sa-is pointed at in support of this theory. This 
earth hardly contains a trJce of organic matter, and I'eems to have been derived 
from the subterranean chemicallaboratury of nature. 
In former times the whole of the Carso was covered with o'lk forests. At the 
close of the last century the Forest of 1Iontona still covered a considerable area in 
Central Istria, and "malleI' woods existed on the heights commanding the western 
coast of the Gulf of Trieste. Å few remnunts of these ancient forests Rurvi"e to 
the present day, the must cou"iderahle, near the yillage of Tomai, being known as 
the "Paradise of the ('arso." Elsewhere considerahle tracts are covered with 
heather, mastic, juniper, and turpentine trees, and rock-roses. The flora of the 


. Callcd l'/Jibe by the ltaEans, IJ/J{ille by thc SloHlles, IlIgllttidol's by the :Friulian
. 
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Carso, though ponr in indi\-iduals, is extremely rich in species. On the coast 
nu,t trdct" are 
omet.imes cO\'el'ed by plants of the 
allle species. On the ('ar,
o, on 
the other hand, fifty or si),.ty species are frequently met with upun an area of a 
few square yards. It is here the floras of Germany, Italy, am] Croatia mingle. 
Xearly all the fort
,..t8 ha,-e dis'll)peared since the Leginning of the century, and 
the ravages committed hy shCl p and goats ha\-e prevented natm'e from recovering. 
Se\ eml attcmpts at replanting resulted in fdilure, somet.imes because the vegetable 
soil had Leen carried away by the wiud, more frequcntly thruugh the impro\idence 


Fig. 24.-TuF S"KS OF l'ou,. 
Scale 1 : 86,000. 
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of the \'illagers to wlJOm the work had been intrusted. Others, howcvcr, ha\ e 
succeeded. A heautiful ptmtation of pines may be seen close to t.he ,'iUage of 
BassO\ izza, right above Trie",te, on one of the must arid tracts of the Carso. In 
fact, wherever the plateau is prvtleted against shcC'p and goat:':, shrub" spring u}J, 
and in the enù the oak, too, ",ill rcappear. 
But not onl
' is it possible to replant the Carso with t.rees, it is also possiLle to 
cultivate some of its least promising tracts. Fields have been cleared of stones, 
and c:ydupean walls cunstruct.ed to protect thcm against the" ind; and in cour",e 
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of time they yielded harn
!,;ts. This, howeyer, is an exception. RLuu1ing upon 
the edge of the plateau, near Ha,,;:<o\'izza, or on the Opeina (l:!!)-l feet), we are 
sl ruck by the contrast, presented b
' the smiling coast region and the forbidding 
plateau. OIl the one hand we look upun the blue waters of the .\(1riatie, upon 
f'inuous bays fringed by rows of houses, upon towns and villages cmbosomed in 
verdure; OIl the other upon a rocky waste, without rivers, springs, or vf'getation. 
The line separating the verdant slopes from the reddi"h plateau is clearly 
defined. 
That portion of the Carso which we see to the north of Trieste, anò which 
extends to the north-west and south-west, runs parallel with the general axis of 


Fig. 25.-THE VELLEßlé. 
Scale 1 : 110,()()(\. 
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"\Vestern Illy ria. The range of llÏlls surmounting the plateau runs In the same 
direction. The" Rnowy ,Mountain" (Rneznica, or Rehneehcrg, 5,Rfl3 feet.) mu"t 
be looked upon as bounding the Triestine Carso in the south, for cluse to it rises 
the rin.r, for the mOISt part subterranean, which drains the stony phtcau. The 
Snowy Mountain is entitleò to that designation, for in some of its creyice
 
Bnow is fuund throughout the year. The" Hungarian Gate" lies tu t\1P west of 
it, and near hy the old hattle-fidd uf Grobrick, now tra\'er5ed by a raih-oad. 
ot 
far beyond it rises the )[onte )Ltggiore, or f'aldiera (4,.3n feet), the culminating 
point uf l:stria, presenting a steep face towardlS the nulf of Quaruero. 
The lime::;tone plateau to the south of the :-;no\Yy )Iountain, which )1. Lorenz 
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prnposes to call the Liburnian Carso, is almost as desolate in a--pect as the C,lrso of 
Trieste. Among,;t its :-inks is one of unusual ,..ize, an entire, illag-e, ,..nrrounded 
by fields and orchard.., oCCUP) ing its bottom. The range of mount.ains which rises 
upon the Liburnian Carso rUlls p'lrallel with the coa"t of Dalmalia. Its a'erage 
height is --1,000 feet, whil,t the height of its passes Y'lries between :!.:1nO and --1..j;!;
 
feet. .x one of the culminating summits pierce the zone of pcrennial snow, the 
highest amongst them heing the Great Kapella 
 KIck, ,:;,30--1 feet) and the Yelld.it- 
(Yaganski Y rh, .5, ;u
 feet). The latter lies on the boundary bet\\ een Croatia and 
Dalmatia, clo
e to the sea, and its summit, tinted in blue, purple, or rose colour, 
according to the di,..t,mce from which it is seen and the time of the day, is visible 
from afar. It is the storm-breedcr of the Dalmatian mariner. This mountain 
forms a good natural boundary. for it presents great difficulties to a tra, eller, not 
so much because of its height, but 0\\ ing to its formidable precipices. 
The deep valley,.. of the Zermanja and the Kerka I';eparate the range of tbe 
Yellebié from the Dinaric Alps, thus called from the principal 
ummit, the 
Dinara (.:;,9--12 feet). Be
'ond the wide ,alley of the Xarcnt.a the mountains rise 
once more, and in the Orion (G,
;30 feet), on the frontiers of )Iontenegro, they 
attain their greatest height in Dalmatia. 
The mountains along the coast of ('roatia are partly wooded, hut those of 
Dalmatia are almost naked. Claudius's Dall/lafia þ'olldoða e:J\.ists no longer. ".hen 
Ragusa was founded the Slavs called it DubrO\-nik, on account of the surrounding 
forests. The Yenetians, whcll the
' took posse"sion of the country, found all the 
timber they wanted, whilst now the wood required even for building' the smalle,..t 
boat hal'; to be imported. The inhahitants of the country accuse pirates of haying 
set fire to the forests. )lore likely they were destroyed by goatherd", as in the 
Carso. The de,truction of the forests of the Carso during the lust century h:ls been 
e
timated to ha'-c caused a loss equi ,-alent. to that of .j
:! 
quare miles, \\ ith o\"er 
a million of inhabitants. ::'teaming along the coast of Dalmatia, the grey and 
naked mountains resemble huge heap
 of ashes. The re'"erse :slope", ho\'"e\"er, 
are still wooded from the foot to the summit. 


Rn-ERg A:XD L \KES. 


THE plateaux of Carniola, Kapella, and Yellebié, and the mountains of Dalmatia, 
constitute a strong strategic harrier, not only becaut;e of their height, but also 
because of the want of water. The limestone of which they are composed quickly 
sucks up the rain, and no other country in Europe abounds so lan
'Ply in under- 
ground ri,ers. These ri,"ers have their waterfalls, tbeir fresbets, and other 
phenomena, like rivers fIl)\\ ing on the surface. )1. 
ehmidt and others, by 
descending into the sinks and embarking in small boats upon my
terious water- 
courses, have succeeded in mapping 8e,-eral of these subt('rrctnean river 
ystems. 
(If all these ri\"ers the Ricka, or TIecca, near Trieste, is the must famous. 
Rising upon the 
nowy )Iountain, it flows for some distdnce through a narmw 
calÏon, until it di:;appears beneath the rock, surmounted by the piduresque village 
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of St. CanzÏan. St;!l lower down it flows over the bottom of a sink, then 
forms some cataracts, and disappears once more, only to appear again after an 
underground course of 

 miles. At )Ionfalcone, where the river leaves its 
ca'{'ernous channels through three apertures, it is of considerable volume, and 
navigable for small sea-going vessel>. It is knO\\ n here as Timavo, and was 
famous amongst the ancients, who built temples upon its banks. Its volume 
appears to hu\'e decreased, and )1. f'zoernig thinks that formerly it was fed by 
subterranean channels which now cOlllmunicate with the Isollzo. It certainly no 


Fig. 26.-THE I
o
zo AYD THE 1'1\1.1.\'0. 
Scale 1 : 110,000. . 
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longer deserves to be called the" )Iother of the Adriatic," for it is fill' inferior now 
teo the Isonzo, whose delta adnmces at the rate of :!:3 feet a year.'*' 
A second Recca, or Recina (a word signifying" river "), rises on the Jjilmrnian 
Carso, and flows through a fearfully savage gorge towards the Quarnero, which it 
enter
 a short distance below Fiume. A few hundred yards abo\"e its mouth a 
spring gushes forth from the foot of the rocks, its waters rushing into the channel 
of the ri\'er and tilling the we:stern port of Fimm>, after having put in motion the 


· Delivery of the Recca at 
t, Canzian, 5 to 14 I cubic feet l,er seeond. Discharge of the Timl!.\'o, 14 
to 1,060 eubic fcet per seeoml; avcrage, 3
S eubic feet. 
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wheel;;: of numerous mills. rnfortunatcl
 the enormous mass of sediment carried 
down by the ri\er has formed a bar at its mouth (;;:ec Fig. 3;). Xo le
s than 
39,'?()O cubic yards of s:Iieeous mud are dcpo"ited every year, the river di"charging 
during the same period (j
fj,OUU,()UU tons of "atf'f. The temperature of this 
copious spring 1L\'erag-es 5u FaIH.; that is to say, it is about the I'ame as that of 
the rain which fall,.. upnn the platl'au --1,OUO feet ahuye. The temperature of all 
the springs along the coast is analoguus, and this pro\'es that they are supplied hy 


Fig.2ï.-THE O\IBLA, GIIA\OSA, A'D fuGLSA. 
8cale 1 : 81.IlOO. 
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tbe rain preC'ipitatul upon the plateau of the Carso. Some of them ri"e from the 
bottom of the I'ea. The mo,..t l'opiuu" of these Ruhmarille springs gu"hl''' out at the 
foot of the )Iollte )loIg!!"iore, und after hea\"y rain tlJe rll,..h of fresh" ateI' canses a 
great commotion 01 the ,.,ea, dangerous to vessels entering" ithin a circle of liUV 
feet radius. 
Phenomena of the same kind ha\'e heen oll'en'ed in connection with the 
ht.rian Arsa and tIle Dahnati..n ri\-ers Zemwnja, Krka (1\('J ha), (\.ttina, and 
X arenta. On a map the"e ri \ er", "ilieh hide tllemsche" frum time to timl" 
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in underground cbannels, resemble a serpent cut into pIeces. 1108t of tbem 
flow beneath the surface valleys, but otbers take their course athwart moun- 
tain ranges. Thus the Ceaina, which flows alonD' the foot of the Dinaric 
o 
Alps, is SUpPOSp(] to be fed from a lake lying beyond the hills, towards the 
east, wl1Ïlst it"elf discbarging a subterranean branch which reaches thc sea 
near Spalato. The blue Ombla, which flows into tbe Bay of Gravo::;a, and the 
spring of 1>uli, which rises from the bottom of the sea, are supplied by the 
Trchinéica, a tributary of the Xarenta, flowing beyond the mountains of Herze- 
gm-inao Others of these subterranean riH'rs have never been traced to their 
mouths, and there are springs supplied we know not how. The IJUke of Vrana, on 
the island of Cherso (Kres), covers an area of 2'3 square miles, and holds 
233,000,000 tons of water. It is undoubtedly fed by springs supplied from the 
mainland, for its temperature is lower than any experienced on the island. 
The greater part of Carniola and Dalmatia would be altogether without water, 
if it were not for underlying impervious sandstones and clay, which occasionally 
force the underground rivers to appear on the surface. ne
ides this, in crossing 
these bare and white plateaux, we are occasionally charmed by the sight of a large 
depression filled with verdure, like the quarry gardens of Syracuse. The bmous 
vineyards of Prosecco occupy one of these verdant sinks of the Triestine Car:50. 

1any identify these vines with the rites pU('Ùue of the ancients, whilst others seek 
them on the slopes of Duil1o, near the mouth of the Timavo, which yields the 
ex "client wine known as Rrjò8ro. 
One of the most difficult tasks of the people dwelling around the f'arso consists 
in their protecting themselves against the sudden flood's caused hy these subter- 
ranean flvers. The water, not being able to spread laterally, rises vertically, fil]'; 
up the sinks, and even overflows tbem. The Rieka has been observed to rise 
3.ïO feet ahove its ordinary level in the sink of Trebié. The villages are thus 
perpetually threatened 1Iy inundations. The inhabitants take many precautions 
to avert the danger. They place gratings over the openings of the sinks, to 
prevent their hecoming choked up; they occasionally dean (ut tbe underground 
channels; and sometimes e,'en resort to hlasting in order to open more commodious 
passages for the surplus waters. Permanent 0" temporary lakes are formed in 
many places, in spite of these premutions. One of the largest is the Lake of 
Rastoc, to the north of the swampy delta of the 
arenta. It shrinks according to 
the se,ISOIl8, a portion of its hed being alternately covered with water ahounding 
in fish, or cultivated. Still none of these 
\.driatic lakes can compare with that 
of Zil'kuitz, "hich lies on the northern 
l()pe of the Carso. 
Cavcrns no longer serving as a pa
sage to rivers are a" numerous in the Carso 
and the lllyrian 
\.lps as are the ehanllels of underground rivers. They ramify 
to sueh an extent that the whole country has been likcned to a petrified sponge. 
The most widely known of these labyrinthian passages lie within the basin of the 
Save, but those of Dalmatia, though le
s frequently visited, arc quite as curious. 
K ot only are they curious on account of their stalactites, but also hecause of their 
fauna and flora. A peculiar "pecics of bat is found there, and seven species of a 
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shapeless blind reptile inhahit the wells of Gmdi;;ca. There are flies, eyeless 
coleoptera, arachnids, centipedes, crustacea, and mollu"cs 
Formerly the superstition of the inhabitants peopled these caverns with 
rlemons, vampires, and sorcerers. The )Iol'laks louked upon one of the deepest 
of these chasmI'> as a gate of hell, and a neighbouring ca\'el'll they com-erfed 
into the <1\\ elling-place of a sorceress, who sallied forf h at night to I'teal lit tIe 
children, whose hearts she eat. In a cavern near Ragusa dwelt the serpent of 

r:sculapius, guarding three magic coins lying at the bottom of a limpid pool. A 
roaring noise, frequently heard in these caverns at sunrise and sunset during summer, 


Fig. 28.-THE !ÜUE:s'TA. 
Bcale 1 : 210,000. 
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bas given birth to and kept alive tbese superl'titions. This eul'lOus phenomeno.n 
recalls tbe singing statue of ::\Iemnon, and is due, no doubt, to rushes of all' 
thrOlwb narrow fissures. In the autumn of 1

.) the sounds heard on tbe island 
of :M
lada are slÌd to haye frigbtened away the inhabitants, who fancied tbey 
beard tbe tbreatening voices of souls forgotten in purgatoryo 


TIlE CO,\!'òT.-IsL\
D
. 
THE coast-line of Istria and Dalmatia is quite as remarkahle III its configuration 
as are the plateaux and the rivers. At the first glance t.he Istri'm peniwmla 
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impre
:-.es by its nHlsRivene!'s, but n:trrow arms of the sea, bounded by steep 
precipices, penetrate far inland. The Yalle Quieto and the Canale di Leme pierce 
it on the we
t, wbile the Can,lle di Årsa and the B.IY of Fianona are equally 
remarkahle inlets on the ea"t 
But far more fant.lst:eal tb,ln Ii<tria is the outline of balmatia, witb its 
peninsula!', and it.. fringe of i:-.lanIIs, ii<kts, and sunken rOl:ks. Its islands and deep 
bays remind us of the sk(l(,l'cn and the fiol'(b; of X orway, butt his analog-y is 
merely superficial: for whil/it the fiord
 of Scandinavia are submarine valleys of 
great depth, which intt'rseet the coast range in all directions, and ramify into a 
multitude of arillS, tbe canale and bays of Dalmatia are simple channels of 


Fig. 29.-THE ::;"K OF l'AOO. 
Scale 1 : 1,13.5,000. 
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erosion, less than 1 nO feet in deptb, and extending in the same direction as the 
ridges of thc Carl'o and the Dinaric AllIs-that is, from the north-west to the 
south-east. The pl'nim'lllas and islands of Illyria lJave none of the chaotic dis- 
order peculiar to the torn rocks of the 
l::mclinavian l:03st. The direction of their 
bill ranges and ndlt'ys is the same as that of t he mountains and ,'alleys of tbe 
mainland. Geologica IIy t bey helong to the !'ame formation as the mainland, t he only 
exce}>tionB being tbe eruptive rocks of Lissa amI of a few isld" far out in the 
Adriatico There cfln he no douht that all tbese islands were formerly joined to the 
maiuland, the work of l'J"O,ion "hil'h l:ut thl'1Il a",tmder having bl'l'n f<lyoured I,y 
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the friable nature of the rocks. The sinks have largely influenced the existing 
ci.mfiguration of the COast and of its fringe of i",lands. Amongst sink>!! which 
h:t\e been cOllycrted into harbours, in con",equcnce of the sea having obtained 
access to them, may be 111cntiuned thu;;e of Buceari and Porto Re, near Fiume. 
Others, as that of l'aga. are still separated ii'um the sea by a n'u'row neck of land. 
The coast, moreover, is slowly suhsiding'. In Istria the ruins (If the aIwient towns 
of Sip..lr and of l\Ieddino may still be distinguished a few yards below the level of 
the sea. The island of Cissa, near Rovigno, famous in the time of the Romans 
for its dyers, disappeared beneath the waves in the eighth century. The fresh- 


Fig. 30.-THE KEI<KA. 
Scale 1 : l/JO,OOO. 
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water Lake of Y ran a, near the N arenta, was invaded in H.i:lO by the sea. On the 
other hand, there is not wanting evidence pointing to a local upheaval of t1e land. 
The Karenta, for instance, C3nnot now be navigated as freely as during the reign 
of the Yenetians. This, however, m'tY be due to allu vial deposits obstructing its 
channel. 
One of the most remarkable estuaries of the Illyrian coa!;t is that into which 
the Kcrka discharges itself between Zara and 
palato. It is at one and the same 
time a river, a lake, and an inlet of the sea. Till' Kerka, above 8carrlona, forms a 
miniature Niagara. On leaving the narrow chasm scooped out by the waterfall, 

5 
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the fresh water of the river sprear1s itself over the brackish water of Lake Proklian. 
The riH'r thl'n enters a second gOlge, through which it flows to the Adriatic. 
Of the many bays of Dallllatia. that called TIocehe di Cattal'o is most widely 
known. Its ramifications recall the Lake of the Four Cantons, and although there 
are neither glaciers nor pastures, it wuuld be difficult to meet with ruck" of bolder 
aspect or of more dazzling colours. The" mouths" include numerous ports, 
capable of afFurding shelt.pr to the united fleets of the world. Two passage.., 
13 fathoms deep, lead into the interior, where the mariner loses sight of the 
sea, and finds himself upun a tranquil shept of water, winding alllong steep 
mountains. Yillag
s of fishermen are seen upon the shure, half hidden amongst 


Fig. 31.-THE BOCCHE DI CATTARO. 
Scale 1 : 240,000. 
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verdure; old walls and ruined towers are reflected in the blue water; banen 
rocks peep out in the midst of vineyards and plantations of olive and lemon trees; 
and whereHr we look the horizon is bounded by mountains. Few gulfs in Europe 
can rival in beauty these Docche of Cattaro. 
Standing upon the heights of the mountains, we look down on the islands 
fringing the coast, their grey or reddish rocks contra'iting most admirably 
with the blue waters of the Adriatic. Everyone of these islands possesses some 
feature distinO'ui
hinÜ' it from the others. VeO'lia ( Krk in Slav ) most rescmhles 
I:> I:> I:> 
the mainland, from which it is separated by the shallow channel of Maltempo. 
Cherso (Kres), though nearly surrounded by channels having a depth of over 
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30 fathoms, is sep',rated from the neigbbouring isl.md of I.u!'sin only by a 
narrow cawt/ella, hardly :20 feet wide, and perhaps excavated by human hands, to 
facilitate tbe pass.lge from the (!uarnero into the channd of Quarneroln. Arbe, 
abounding in olives, consi"ts of :-;cveral parallel ridgls, separated by inlets of the 
sea and low v.tlle:--s. l'ago,.W miles in Jengtb, terminating' ill the norl,h in a point 
resembling the borns of a nar\\ hal, is bounded l.y cliffs of eocene lilllestone, and 


Fig. 32.-PANORAMA OF THE BOC(,HE D1 CATTARO. 
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has in its centre longituòil\al valleys gradually merging into inlets of the sea, 
locally known as /"((11;, or m11oll;; tbat is, "valley
." Premula, to the west of 
l>ago, is well known to mariners as the locality where the Adriatic current 
bifurcates, one arm running north towards the Quarnero, Istria, and Trieste, the 
other swening round towards tbe coast of Emilia. The Isola Lunga, or Long 
Island, together with Incoronata, :-;tretehcs to\\ards tbe soutb-\\ C"it for 40 miles. 
Brazzo, off 
palato, is the most ma:<:-;i, e of the Dalmatian islands. It resembles a 
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plateau, is well cultivated, and produces excellent wme. Lesina is a tongue 
of land extending to\\ ards the west. :::;abbioneella is not an island, but a 
peninsula, trt\\"l'rsed by a range of high mountains, 4.j mile" in length. The island 
of Cur7.ola is a westerly continuation of this range. At )Idada ()Iljet) the chain of 
large Dalmatian island.;; terminates. Lissa, with its fine harbour, lies in the open 
Adriatic. Kear it the Austrians and Italians fought a naval battle in 181){). 
Pelagosa lies nearer to Italy than to Dalmatia, but belongs politically to the 
Austrians, who maintain its lighthouse. 
In one respe(.t all these island:,;, and many others of inferior size, resemble 
each other: they are all barren, the forests having long disappeared. Selve und 


Fig. 33.-l\IELADA. 
!'cale 1 : 180.000. 
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Le!'ina are no longer wooded, as their name implies, and f'ur7.oh has eea!'ed to bO'lst 
of the forests which causeù the epitbet of" black" to be bestowed upon it. All of 
them are di:,;tinguisbed by holdness of contour, and their cliffs contra"t strikingly 
with the gentle undulations presented by the Italian shores. Their rocks arc 
"terile, but sume of the valleys and smaller island", partly compo"ed of impenious 
sandstone, are of exceeding fertility. Thus, whilst Len-era, a limestone i,..land 
near Chersu, 
upports only rabbits, the neighhouring islet of 
ansego bas been 
cunverted into a veritable garùen by its thousand inhabitants. 


('t.nl \TE, FI.OH-\, A"H F-\lìX-\. 


THE climate of the mIley of 180n7.0, of !stria, and of Dalmatia re;embles that of 
1 taly. The tiura ui the whole uf the maritime region is ,Mediterranean. M,Yl't.les 
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and laurd-trees flourish in tbe open air at tbe moutb of the Tim'l\"o, :?i o to the 
north of Lig-uria. 
Thp mountains shelter tbe country towards the north and east, and it is 
exposed to the afternoon sun. In the Dalmatian littoral \"allen we meet with 
locust-trees, orange-trees, and fig-trees. The almond-trees bear blossoms in 
lIl>cembcr, and pe.lS Hnd beans frelplCntly ripen early in January. Palm-tref's 
are first met with at. Trau. Ún the island of Dua they are numerous, and in 
tbe gardens of Ragusa they sometinlf'S bear ripe fruit. Exceptional frosts, how- 
ever, have occasion:llly pro\"ed de;;tructi\'e to the olive plantations of Kortbern 
]hlmatia and htria, and those Ul'ound Trie4e ba\'e never recovered since the 
terrible winter of 1 ì
ï. In l
(il the l'hannPl of Zara became covered \\ ith ice, 
and in April, ll"(i-!, it snowed there. Twice during- ten centuries a considerable 
portion of the 
\.dria tic froze, \'iz. in 
()n and in I :'!:34.. 


Fig. 3-1.- 
.\X C'1.HIDoTE. 
I'eale 1 : 115,000. 
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In summer the skies of Dalmatia are usually serl.'ne, but in autumn torrential 
rains are frequent, as al
o in the beginning of spring. The winter is generally 
rainy, but the equinoctial rains are most abundant. It is the sirocco which 
carries tbe rain-clouds to Dalmatia, for in its pm,,..age across the )Iediterranean it 
becomes charged with Yapours, and to it the country is indebted both for its 
heat and its mni
ture. The land and sea breeze
, 0" ing to the lu) of the coast, 
blow in the same direction as the general winds, and therefore either neutralise 
them or add to their violence. The bom, blowing from mountains to the south of 
:Monte TIc, is more especially dreaded in its encounters with the sirocco. T t.s yiolcnee, 


· AnragL teml'praturp .md rainfall in r,trh and Dalmatia:- 
Gorizia tn.iiIL.) . fjijO 
Tri('ste 67'9 
Fiume 5i'0 
Zara 58';' 


Ragusa 


63 inchcs. 
43 
62 
30 
M 


6:!':l 
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like that of the Pron.nçal mistral, is extraordiuary. In 1873 it upset a railway 
train above Fiume, and it finds its way even into the ill-constructed houses hidden 
in the cavities of the phteau. )Iariners fear it, and cautiously approach the 
offings of valleys down which it takes its furiuus course. As a rule it bluws from 
the north-east, but it is frequently deflected by the valley!'. Its approach is 
heralded by puff:; of wind and by the pllrple tint of the sea. The violence of the 
bora renders the north-eastern coasts of the islands almost uninhal,itable, although 
they abound in excellent harhours, for the spray of the sea, which it whirls before 
it, proves destructive to ,-egetation, and only tamari"ks resist it. The influence of 
the bora extends for several miles inland. It appears to blow with greater force 
now than formerly. On the eastern side of Pago the wine han-est now fails every 
three or foul' years, instead of every ten or twe1\'e, as formerly. It is the western 
slopes of the islands which support the greater p
lrt of the population, and are 
most carefully cultinÜed. The tides, too, differ from those of other pal ts of the 
Adriatic, for in the (
Ilarnero Gulf the
' only flow once within twenty-four hours, 
instead of twice, as in the lagoons of Venice and the nulî of Trieste. 
The climatic diffeI'en
es obsen'ed on the plateaux, along the CO,\sts, and on the 
i!<lands sufficiently account for the differenccs in the local flora:;. Un the Carso 
the floras of Germany, Italy, aUfI ('matia mingle; in the valleys the flora varies 
much according to elevation and exposure to the sun. The :\Iediterranean 
flora, thanks to the numerous inlets of the sea, is most numerously represented, 
and the marine flura of Dalmatia is richer than that of any other European sea. 
The fauna, too, presents us with a few species not elsewhere met with. Hcptiles 
are numerous, especially tortoi"es; brown bears are met with in the mountains; 
foxes and martens descend to the plains; but the stag and the wild boar have 
disappeared. The jackal, howe\'er, which forms Ii link between the faunas of 
Europe and Asia, is still met with on a few islands and in Suuthern Dalmatia. 
The sea abounds in fish. The tunny is caught at Grignano, in the Gulf of 
Trieste; immense shoals of sardines visit the coast of Istria, and eels ascend the 
rivers of Dalmatia. A species of crawfish (lY(pIti-Op8 ,NOl"ugicllS) , formerly supposed 
to be peculiar to Norway, is caught in the Gulf of Quarnero. 


IXH_\IIlTA'iTS. 


TIlE two dominant races of the empirc are l'f'presented 1Il these Adriatic pro- 
,inces only by soldiers, functionaries, and merchants. \Yith few exceptions, the 
inhabitants arc either Slavs or Italians. Thc latter, most numcrous in Istria, live 
principally in the maritime region, whilst the 
lan; occupy the plateaux. 
\Ye possess little information concerning tbe Celts and Pelasgians who originally 
inlHlbited the country. \Ye do not know to whom to a!<crihe the constrl
ction of 
tlw rn,
tf'/li(,l'i, or ca!<tlpt!<, so numerous in I..tria. Thus'much i" certain-that the 
Italian element, in the (bys of ancient nome, was far ...trongf'r, for the names of 
many Slav villages anrl familiL's in the interior are clearly of Latin origin. The 
CbicLl's and other Slav tribes first oCl'upierl the plateaux hetwl'en the ninth anrl the 
seventecnth ccnturics, having been introduced hy feudal lando\\ nel'S, Venetians, 
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and Austrians to cultiHte the land or to defend military position;;. Some of these 
tribes were admitted as guests, and settled in cultivated districts, a proceeding 
against which the Italian Istrians complained as early fiS RO-l. 

-\t the prC'sent time the uplands are Blay; the 10\\ C'r ba",in of the Isonzo, 
Gorizia, Trieste, Parenzo, Fob, and all the towns of maritime I,.tria are Italian, and 
the ItaliaJ/issimi of Trieste are consequently justified in aspiring to a union" ith Italy. 
Fiume, on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Quarnero, is likewise Italian, "hilst 
in Zara, Spalato, and other towns of Dalmatia the Ihilians are in a majority. 
German is no longer compul"ory in the superior s('hools, and the languag-e used in 
P reference hy the educated classes tbrouO'hout is Italian. Eyen the Pur/aui of tbe 
. 
 
,-alley of the lsonzo, who speak a dialect akin to tbat of the La(liw', use it. 
The :-;lavs are dividC'd into numerous tribes, speaking a ,ariety of dialects. 
Formerly, before a spirit of nationality had arisen among-st them, they yielded 
to the infl
ence exercised by the Italian towns. Ciyilisation and Italianisation 
were then synonymous terms. This is the case no longer. The Sla, s, in spite 
of local distinctions, have learnt to feel that they are kinsmen. Religious 
differences, however, still sepante them, for the Slays of the coast are Roman 
Catholics, and detest their brethren holding the orthodox Greek faith. 
Amongst the 
lavs there are still some whuse harbarous manners recall 
the 'G skoks, or 
en ian fugiti ,'es whom the Ottomans drove from Bosnia, and 
who, before they became tillers of the soil, lived upon brigandage. The 
vendetta "till surviws in a district near Zara, known fiS JJerlika, and a locul 
proverb says that he "who does not avenge an injury remain;; unclean." The 
savage mountains and the vicinity of the frontier enable assassins to eyade 
justice.- This, too, renders it difficult to Fouppre"s rf','olts. In 1
fi9 the 
.Krivoscians, on the lIerzeg-ovillian frontier, successfully opposed the troops that 
were sent against them, and in the end the Austrian Goyernment found itself 
compelled to grant all they demanded, viz. the exemption from military senice 
and a remission of taxes. 
The )Iorlaks, who are supposed to be a mixture of Albanians, :-;lavs, and 
perhaps A va res, are amongst the least-ci vilised peoples of Europe. Some of them 
are fair, with blue eyes; others oli,-e-complexioned, with cbestnut-coloured hair. 
"-retched as they and their habitations are, they delight in fine garments, and 
the head-dresses of the women are ornamented with gold and, f.ilyer coins. 
Superstitions are rife amongst them, and old national songs, or pe.W/(,8, sun ive in 
their villuges. 
The )lorlaks are a fine race of men, distinguished by tall stature and <;trength. 
The father of the O'reat Frerlerick set much store by them, hut the re"trictions of 
r . 
military life little suited their independent di"position. The islanders of lJUs:-;in 
Piccolo likewise are noted for their strength and phy,.ieal beauty. The climate 
of Dalmatia is certainly favourable to ph
 sical de,-elopment, and thollg-h most 
sanitary laws are defied there, the inhahitants attain a gre:.lter age tLan in any 


· Bet"ef'n 18.j1 Elnel 1855 j66 murders Elnd attempb at lIlurdt'r arc recorded among
t the 1!,400 
inhabitants of lJerh1.a. 
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other part of Austria.- There are, however, a few localities which are noted 
for their insalubrity. Such are the swampy lowlands of the Narellta, now 
being drained. A local dÜ.,ea:;e-sc!te,.liel"O-has been observed near Fiume, and 
is ascrihed to misery, dirt, and promiscuousness. 
A few foreign colonies exist on the .Adriatic slopes of Austria. Peroi is a 
:Montenegrin village nPar Pola, whilst Rumanians have settlt:od on the river 
Arsa, which flows into the Gulf of Qual'llero.t 
The cultivation of the soillcaves much to be desired. Irrespectively of the 
vicinity of Gorizia, Trieste, a few places in I stria, and near SODle of the towns 
of Dalmati:t, agriculture is in a most backward state. The earth yields harvests 
in I'pite of man. The wine, which might be amongst the best produced in 
Europe, is fit only for drunkards; the fruits arc small and without flavour. The 
land no longer belongs to fiunilies collectively, as in the valley of the ba\e, 
nor has it hec(,me the ahsolute property of indi\ iduals, a sort of tenure mu,..t 
untL\'ourahle to its culti\'ation. The pca"ants retain tbe hahits of wandering 
herdsmen, and thin!.. nothing of pasturing their sheep upon a neighbollr's fields. 
FOI"tunately the inhahitants of the CO,Ist are not "olely dependent upon agri- 
culture. The Istriotes participate in the cummerce of which Trieste is the centre. 
The Dalmatians are exC'ellellt se,lIncn, and more tban one-half the CreWS of the 
sea-going" \'essels of Austria are furnished by Hagusa and Cattaro. Sliip-huilding, 
sail and rupe making, and the salting of provisions occupy many of the inha- 
hitants in the coast to\\ ns. Commerce is almost exclusively in the hands of 
Italian:" aud Jews, and the fishcries appear to have been ahandoned to Chioggians, 
whose sloops are seen in every creck. 
l>almat.ia, in spite of its natural wealth and favourable geographical position, 
does l]Ot enjoy the importance which is clc'lrly its due. Illy ria was a far more 
populous country in the days of thf' Homans than it i" now, and far better eulti- 
mted. It enjoyed a second period of prosperity during the )Iiddle Agcs, when 
Ragusa (the Dubrovnik of the Slav,,) was one of the great commercial emporiuIIls 
of the )Iediterranean, rivalling even Venice, and forming a focus of eivilisation 
to the SI'L\'s of the ;nterior. The city never reco\'ered from tIle disasters which 
rf'peatedly overtook it since Charles V. "horrowed" three hundred of its ,'essels. 
The fate of the other towns of I )almatia has been that. of Ragusa. 
Far rcmm"ed from the capital of the empire, it has had the fate of a distant 
colony, not po:,,-;p..;sing Foufficient rcsources of its own to insure its pmspcrity. 
Its tine harbours were deserted, for within a few miles from them a boundary 
watched hy officers of customs separated the country from those inlanò districts 
which might have fed its commerce. The definite incorporation of BosnÏ!t into 
the Au...trian Empirc IIlay po:--.sibly re,-iv p the fallen fortunes of Dalmatia; but 
for the present. that eonntry only exhibits fi picture of (kc
y. 


. Death rate, 23 to 26 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
t Xationality of the Adriatic provinces (187.j):- 
Sh.vs. Italians. 
lfiO,OOO 72,000 
181,000 21!J,UUU 
408,000 6
,OOO 


Gorizia . 
Tricste and !stria 
Dalmatid 


GennRD8. Rumans. Others. Total. 
:!,UOO 225,OUO 
7,000 5,nLO 412,000 
8,000 471\,UUO 
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Towxs. 


A L\RGE city could not fail to spring up near the point where the roads from 
the Danube and across the .Alps debouch upon the .Adriatic. In the time of the 
Romans this city was 
lqllil/ja, which numbered its inhabitants by hundreds of 


Fig. 35.-TRlESTE. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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thousands, but was destroyed by the TIuns in -!.j:!. Although subsequently the 
residence of the patriarchs, the city never recovered, for not only had the rival 
to" ns of Yen ice and Trieste grown into importance, but its environs, 0\\ ing to a 

mbsidence of the land, had been con \-erted into a pestiferous swamp. It is now 
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a poor yillage, but a Byzantine cathedral and Roman ruins recall the time of 
its splpnduur. 
Tricste (119,174 inhabitants) is an ancient city too, but its importance dates 
hardly farther back than the beginning of the century. It is now the great 
commercial emporium of the Austrian Empire, and its growth has been rapid 
eyer "ince a railway has connected it with the valley of the Danube, and with all 
Germany. The old city is built upon the slupes of a hill crowned by a castle; 
the new quarters occupy a leyel space between the steep walls of the Carso and 
the spa, which has been encroached upon to gain sites for warehouses and for docks. 
The roadstcad is open, and a breakwater now constructing is progres",ing but 


Fig 36.-POJ,A. 
Scale 1 : 86,000. 
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lowly, owing to the weakness of its foundations. The lighthouse pier, instead 
of protecting the old port, has accelerated its silting up. But, in spite of these 
drawbacks, Trieste far surpasses Venice in commercial activity,. though it cannot 
compare with its rival in architectural splendour. In this respect Trieste is 
certainly behind many an Italian city far less populous. There are, however, a 
rich museum of antiquities and a valuable libr'Il:Y, 
The belt of verdure surrounding Tricste is of small extent., and a short distance 
to the north of it the harren spurs of the ('arso de
eelld to the sea. Once past 
:Míramar, a villa delightfully situatec1 upon a promontor
', wc could hardly 
imaginc being so near a pupulous cit.y, if its vieinity were not. betrayed hy 
numerous ve:ssels of all descriptions. Only after having crossed the Timavo do 


· In IBi6 15,6i9 ve' p]s, of 1,9iO,OOO tons hurden, entered and dl'arel1. The imports were vall1e<1. at 
.f21,Bl1,GBO, t]lf' expurts at .fl!I,:J:!S,IUO. The IJuilùing yan]s of the Austrian Lloyd are at )Iugg-ia. The 
cOIDl,anr puoscsscs GB stù.tmCI
" 
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we agaIn find ourselws amongst fertile fields, and within sight of towns and 
,.mages. Gori:;ia (Gör7, 15,300 inhabitants), the principal town of this district, 
in its sheltered .ale, desenes to be called tbe Austrian Nice, for it;; climate is 
delightful, and it is as famous for flower", fruits, and early vegetables as its French 
prototype. Lower don n on the Isonzo is Gradi.,('({. with an old castle. 

o other port of Istria or Dalmatia can aspire to riyal Trieste. ('((JlO d'I
/ri(( 
C7,5:19 inhabitant:;), the olel Y enetian capital of J:..tria, still looks defiance; but 
its walls are too wide now for its population, and its commerce has gone. Pimno 
(7,mH inhabitants), on a bold promontory, has productive salt mar"hcs and a 
famous port (Porto Glorioso), capable of sheltering large vessels. Parellzo (2,471 


Fi
. 37.-FI1"MB. 
Scale 1 : 25,000. 
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inhabitant,,), wbere the Istrian Diet has 
ruins, and hoa;;ts oí a fumous Byzantine 
century. Xear it arc valuable quarries. 
the centre of Istria, near a vast sink 190 
town. 
Rorifll/o (9,.'jß-f inhahitants) lie" in the mid"t of oli\"e plantatiolH', and exports 
much oil. A Po a place of commerce it is more important than Pal(( (1 G, -;- 43 
inhabitants), so famous on account of the ruins of the Roman city of Pietas Julia. 
:\"'ot twenty years a
o Pula was merel
 a puor ,illage. It is now the great 
naval station of tbe A ustrian Empire, its fine port and dockyard", being defended 
by numerous forts and batteries. 


met 
ince 1
61, abounds in Roman 
cathedral, dating" hac
 to the sixth 
Pi,i/lo (Pazin, :2,009 inhabitants), in 
feet in depth, i:" an important market 
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Fillll/c (1:3,314 inbabitants), the principal seaport of ITungary, lies at the 
bottom of tbe tranquil Gulf of Quarnero, near the site of the Roman city of 
Tarsatica, destroyed by Charlemagne in .fi9. It is favourahly situated for 
commerce, and is daily growing' in importance. A break" ateI' is being built to 
protect its fine roadstEad. The river >iu1->plie
 :several fIour-milb and other indus- 
trial establishments with motive power. Near it is the old mountain fastness of 
Tersato, on the site of the ancient Roman city. 
The other ports on the Quarnero, such as RllcC((l"i (Bacar), Porto RfJ 
(Kraljevica), and ZCII[J[J ("egna, 3,231 inhabitants), carryon some coasting trade, 


Fig, 38.-LusSIN PICCOLO. 
Scale 1 : 80,000. 
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but thf'Y all yielrl in importance to LU.<8;J/ Piccolo (7,7.30 inhabitants), with its 
magnificent harhour. 
Kot one-tenth of the commerce of Austria is carried on through thc sixty-two 
commen.ial portR of Dalmatia, for t1H-' mariners of these places are not emploYl'd in 
the e)"port of the produce of their own country. :Most of the towns of Halmatia 
Rtand upon the coa;.;t, and bear a sort of family likene!<s. They are all defcndf'rl 
by walls, have narrow tortuous streets climbing' steep hillR, a small port with 
a narrow entrance, and a public square with a town-h:tIl close to the water-side. 
They are still quite Illcdia
val in their aspect. 
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Zilm (Zador, 8,014 inhabitants), the capital of Dalmatia, has, however, under- 
gone an adnmtageous transfiguration, for its old Y pnetian walls have been 
cUllv{'rted into public gardens. The famous maraschino of Zitra is indebted for 
it" peculiar aroma to the cherries of )Iakarska, near Spalato, from which it is 
distilled. Old Zllra lies about:!O miles farther south, on th{' site of the 
lav city 
of Biograd, \\ hich the Y cnetialls de
troyed in llG;, transferring its inhabitant:; 
to Xew Zara. 
SI'!Jrlliro (Sibenik, 6,1:31 inhabitant;;), on the pstuary of the Kerka, has an 
excellent harbour, and promi"t's to bpcome of importance, for it offers the 
'T{'atest 
facilities for the exportation of the coal di;;covered near ])rnis, on the !'<lopes of 
)Iount Prolllina, and of the agricultural produce of the communes of Sign (Sinj) 
and IJJloski. The Gothic cathedral of the town is the finrst church of Dalmatia. 
It was built in the fifteenth century by Giorgio di )Iatteo, a native of the place. 


F'ig. 39.-SPALATO A1\T' THF "SETIE CASTELLI." 
Scale 1 : S:WOO. 
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Spal(ltlJ (l:?,1Ðü inhabitants) is called after the palatillm of the Emperor 
Diocletian, in which the inhalSitants of ancient 
alClna sought refuge when their 
town was taken by the .A vares. This ancient palace is a vast structure, occupy- 
ing nearly half the area of-the to\\ n, and inhabited hy 4,000 persons, besides 
containing "ine vaults, stores, and market-places. An ancicnt temple of Jupiter, 
adjoining it, has been converted into a cathedral, and there still exist Roman 
ruins of interest. Spalato has an excellcnt harbour, and the valley of the Clissa 
"ould facilitate the constru(.tion of a railway connecting it with the interior. 
The shores of the" Bay of thp Se"err Castles," which extend to the west of 
palato 
as far as Trait (3,OGH inhabitants), are noted on account of their fertility. The 
inhabitants of the small territory of Politza, to the east, maintained their 
independence until 1807. They dress like )Iagyars, to prevent being confounded 
with the )Iorlaks. 
Y cnerable RaYll8a (Dubromik, 5,:.30.:; inhabitants) rises on a promontory, and 
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is surrounded 11Y turreted walls. Tn lü(i7 this" D'llmatiau .Athens" had 30,000 
inhahitants, and it is still of some importanl'e as a place of COlIlmerce. Its 
harbour is at Gravosa, a pretty village adjoining it. At Ragusa the vegetation 
of Europe mingles with that of more southern latitudes, and the gardens of the 
island of LacromR remind us of those of the Hesperid!'s. Old Hagusa, on the 
site of Epidaurus, is delightfully situated, hut must yield in beauty to that marvel 
of the Adriatic, Calta/"O (2,01 Î inhabitants), in the bottom (If the winding inlet. of 
the Boeehe, and at the foot of the road which scales the scarps of )Iuntenegl"U. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TilE COUKTmE
 OF THE SOLTHEH
 SLA V8. 


(CARXIoLA, CROATIA, SLA\"O'JA.) 


GEXER-\L ASPECTS. 



EOGn
\PHICALL Y and ethnologically these countries are one, 
I 
 ( WI 
 
 but politically they have been cut asunder. The Germans, 
'
-_-::. anxious to retain the passcs of the Alps which gi, e access to the 

 Adriatic, have taken possession of the country of the Slovenes 

 ..... of Carniola, or Emin, whilst the :Magyars claim the :->ervians 
and Croats of the "
Iesopot'lInia" formed by the Drave and the 
ilve as 
their subjects. The inhabitants, however, yield but surlily to thcir foreign 
masters. The Croats more especially not only look to thcir kinsmen beyond 
their own frontiers when clamouring for their ancient independence, but 
also appeal to .. historical rights." Though far from having attained all they 
desire, they have succeeded in making themselves respected, and amongst the 
nationalities strnggling within the limits of the Austro.Hungarian Empire 
they are not the least influential. The 
Iagyar is no longer able to speak of 
them with contempt, for the events of 18-18 and 1
-19 ha.e taught him that the 
Croat is a redouhtable adversary. The animosity of the two nation" has given a 
renewed lease to the Åustrian bureaucrats. l"nited, they might have gloried in 
the foundation of a Danubian Confederation, and spared themselves untold 
mIserIes. 
The countries of the Southern Sla.s extend far beyond the limits of the 
Au,.trian Empire, for they include Servia, Bosnia, and a considerable portion of 
the Balkan peninsula, as far as the Black Sea and the Gulf of Saloniki. In 
extent they rival several of the empires of Europe. Their political disunion is 
due ,in a large measure to geographical features. The territories to the south 
of the Save and the Danube are filled with a lahyrinth of mountains, and are 
ãifficult of access. The 
Iussulmans, aiùed by feudal institutions, succeeded in 
ensla\ ing most of the inhabitants, for, owing to the difficulties of communication, 
their Christian kinsmen beyond the Save were unable to render the succour 
which would have beeu forthcoming under more favoumble circumstances. To 
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the north of the Save, which with its forests and swamps forms a formidable 
natural boundary, the country is open, hills rising in the mid"t of plains, which 
the )lagyars not unnaturally chose to look upon as natural dependencies of their 
own country. The Germans, too, considered tbat they had a natural right to 
the passes over the Alps which gave them acces!'> to the Gulf of Venice. These 
are the reasons which account for the political di,-ision of the Southern Slavs. 
But tbough separated politically, these Blavs nevertheless possess a consider- 
able amount of national cohesion. Austria, by " occupying" Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, may have precipitated the formation of 
 great Slav state in the south, so 
much dreaded by some politicians. Austrian Croatia, owing to its superior 
civilisation and the ardent patriotism of its citizens, would become the natural 
nucleus of such a state. Every town and all the larger villages there have their 
"reading clubs," or l:itaollica, in which the discussion of national politics is 
industriously carried on. Often the members of these clubs join their voices in 
the warlike song of (7)(!i :a lIal'od Broj !-" To arms for our people!" Croatia is 
a small country, and thinly populated, but its geographical position is excep- 
tionally fa.ourable. 
The High Alps terminate with the snowy pyramid of the Grintouz, to tbe 
north of Laibach. Tbe spurs which extend thence eastwards, between the Drave 
and the Rave, are of inferior height. The Slemje (:3,:30':; feet), the Ivanèica 
(3,-177 feet), and a few otber mountains to the north of Agram, still exceed 3,000 
feet, but farther east the hill ranges grow less and less, until near Diakova they 
disn,ppear below a deep bed of alluvial soil. Still more to tbe east an isolated range 
rises in the midst of tbe plain, viz. the Yrdnik, or Fruska Gora (1,761 feet), the 
slopes of wbicb are covered with vines. Tertiary strata predominate in tLese 
hills, eruptive rocks being confined to two mountain masses, those of the Slemje, 
near Agram, and to the wooùed domes of the Garié, or Moslavin (1,,jR7 feet), 
farther east. The mountains of Croatia, in tbe south-west, present most of tbe 
features of the Carso, such as lim('stone ridges, parallel valleys, and sinks." 
TIut though quite as stony as the Carso, the eastern slopes of the plateau of 
Jroatia are densely wooded. Beeches and pines grow on the mountains, oaks on the 
lower slopes and in the valley of the Save. It is these fore!'>ts which furnish mo"t 
of the oaken stans exported from Trieste and Fiume. The oak of Croatia does 
not yield in beauty to that of Germany or of England, but it will surely disappear, 
unless a stop he put to the wbolesale destruction of the forests. It is painful to 
see magnificent trunks of oaks rotting in the swamps, even in the neighbourbood 
of to\\ ns, and to look upon extensive tracts where only stumps of trees recall 
the forests that have disappeared. 
In their hydrographical features tbe countries of the Southern Slavs abound in 
contrasts. Low half-drowneù plains and arid mountain ridges, great rivers and 
tracts ever thirsty, arc met with in close proximity. 
The eastern extremity of Croatian Mesopotamia has hardly emerged from the 


· The highest summit. arc the llittoray, 4,543 feet; the Great anù the Little KapelIa; the Pljetíiviea, 
IU IO feet; and the VelkLié. 
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"aters. The Danube at Belgrad discharges between 2f'2,000 and 353,000 cubic 
{pet of water per secund. Its channel being obstructed by rocks, it has not yet 
completely drained the vast lake which formerly spread between the Alps and the 
Carpathians. Swamps and marshes still occupy the depressions, and in times of 
flood the country is inundated for miles. The 8:Lve, between Sisek and Belgrad, 
is ever scooping itself out fresh channels in the alluvial f'oil, and no sooner has it 
taken po
session of one than it de"crts it for another. A ri vel' of this kind presents 
great difficultips to the passage of an army, and we need not, therefore, he surprised 
at its having become 11 political boundary. The swamps and quagmires which 
extend along its b,mks are almost iIllpa
sable, and the strategical importance of 
Brod and :Mitrovic, the only places where the banks are high, cannot, therefore, be 
O\'er-estimated, The territories subject to be inundated by the 
ave, in Croatia 
alone, have an area of 2uo square miles. The tracts exposed to the same peril on 


Iïg. 40.-THP. ZO::o.E OF I'\"t':\'DATlO:\' OF THE SAVE. 
ScaJe 1 : 1,750,000. 
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the southern bank are even more e
teI)sive. So less than 3:30 ,-illages, "ith 
130,000 inbabitants, are annually threatened by these destructIve floods. The 
population along the river consequently diminishes from year to year, whilst that 
in the hilly tracts increases rapidly. )1ar"h fevers are naturally prevalent, and 
annually decimate the population. The 

lYe, in spite of its great volume, is of 
wry little service to navigation. Above Agram it is used only for flü:lting timùer. 
Below Sisek it is na,igated by steamers, but sand-banks are so numerous, and 
they so frequently shift their pu
ition, that the tr.Jtfic has frequently to be inter- 
rupted during summer. 
In accordance with the law which gove1'lls the admilli;:tration of the )Iilitary 
Frontier, the money obtained by the sale of timber c'ut in the Goyernment 
fore",ts is to be applied to the" regulation " of the Save, but. little appears to have 
been done hitherto to prevent its Ìm-adillg the riparian districts, The only 
;6 
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engineering work of importance dates back to the third century, and for it we are 
indebted to the Romans. It is known as the Canal of Probus, and partially 
drains the swamps to the south of the Fru
ka Gora." 
But whilst one portion of the country has a superabundance of water, another 
portion suffers from the want of it. 'l'he hills sloping down towards the Save are 
as cavernous as are those facing the Adriatic. Nowhere are underground river 


Fig. 4I.-THE CAHR:\'S OF POSTOlNA (ADELSBERO). 
Scale 1 : 120,000. 
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channels more numerous than in the range of the Kapella, between Zengg and 
Ogulin. :Many villages are dependent upon cisterns for their water, although 
voluminous riYers flow through inacces:>ible caverns beneath them. After heavy 
rains, and when the snowiS melt, these rivers appear on the .surface, and sometimes 


· Total length of the 
ave, 660 miles; area of its eatehm!'nt basin, 33,990 sq. miles: differem.e 
between high and low water, 31 feet: dischar're per seeond below the Drina-in Slimmer, 2-l,9UU cubic 
feet; "hell ill flooù, 144,000; averag<', 39,500 eubic f..d (ZornL..rg, .. Uegulirung des Savct\usses "). 
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form temporary lakes. One of these lakes, formed by the Gaika near Otocac, 
sometimes attains a depth of no less than IDO feet. 
The Piuka, which is swallu\\ ed up by the caverns of Postoina, or Adelsberg 
(
\.ræ Posthumii). so rich in stalactites. i
 perhaps quite as remarkable a river as 
the Timavo. After an underground course of about 6 miles the Piuka once 
more reaches the surface, a calm anù powerful river. Soon after its junction with 
the r nz it is again swallowed up. and only reappears a short distance above 
Laibach. 
Amongst the rivers which discharge tLem'ìeh-es into the Unz is the effluent of 


Fig. 42.-THE LAKE OF ZIRKNITZ. 
"'cole 1 : 1111.000. 
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the famous Lake of Zirknitz. In the dry season its water is drained off through 
the numerous fissures and can>rns whi(.b perforate its Ler-J. After rains it rises to 
the surface. sometimes \"Cry suddenly, and occai'ionnUy t.be lake spreads o\er a 
surface of 30 square miles. Drainag-e works ha\ e to some e...tent fl.gulated 
the ebb and flow of tbe lake. In former timcs. howe, cr. the whole of the plain 
was occasionally converted into a lake. and the ,'illagers alternately gailled a 
li"eljhood by fisbing and by tilling- the laml whcn it emerged. 
The plain of Laibacb. G!i square miles in e...teut. was formerly occupied by 
a lake similar to tbat of Zirknit7., fed by the L'IlZ, and from numerous sinh. 
local
y known as "winduws." \Yeeks pa:::sed :sometimes before tLe waters" el'l' 
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drained into the Save, for the effluent of this lakf', the Gradasca, is but a small 
rIver. The plain is now effectually drained by canals, baving a total length of over 
(jOO miles, and much land has been brought under cultivation. In the stone age 
the lake afforded shelter to a tribe occupying pile dwellings. The flora and fauna 
of the country were then in some re:"pects different from what they are now. A 
large species of fish, no longer found, inhabited the lake, and an aquatic plant 
( Valli.SIIaia .spira/i.s), now unknown, was eaten by the lake dwellers, 


I
HHJIT\
TS. 


THE differences of climate In a country extending for 280 miles from west to 
east, from the cold Alps and the inhospitable plateau of Liburnia to the lowlands 


Fig. 43.-THE PLADI 01' LAIßAeH. 
Bcale 1 : 220,000. 


:;Mile8. 


of the Save and the Danube, are naturally very considerable.- nut, in spite of 
these differences, the inhabitants belong- to one and tbe 8.Jme race. On crossing 
the Save from Hungary we enter a country inhabited almost exclusiwly by men 
of the same race, speaking dialects of the same language. The easternmost portion 
of Slavonia is inhabited by Servians, amongst" horn dwell a few Humanians, 
:àlagyars, and AllJauians, the latter nmr l\litrovic. Farther west, in f'roatia, the 
foreign elements are still less numerous, for Croats and Slovenes occupy the whole 


· I.aibaeh (Carniola) 
Zavalje (Platt.au of Croatia) 
Ag-ram (Plain of Croatia) 
Zl'mun (
emlin, in i-;yrmia) 


Mcnn Temp. 
Deg F
 
49 
47 
6:l 
.53 


R,inf..ll. 
Inches. 
54 
61 
31 
20 
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of the country as far as the German districts beyond the Dm\'e, and the It<llian ones 
on the Isonzo. The only con:siderable foreign colony is that of Gottschce and its 
en\-irons, numhering ubout :!-l,Of)() Gel'mans, whom Zeuss 10/lks upon us remn,mts 
of the Yandals, who in the sixth century inhabited l'unnonia. 
Religion is the great element of di.,cord among-,..t tIle 
1'1\-s of 
\ u"tria- 
Hungary. The t\lovenes, who turned Prote;;tants at the time of tbe Reformation, 
were furced back into the Roman Church, which the IIIyrian 
la\"S had never 
abandoned. The Croats, in the west, are Roman Catholics, whilst most of the 
Shnoonians, Syrmians, and 
er...ians remain faithful to the Greek Church. Reli- 
gious animo:sities, however, are dying out. The dialects, too, are being developed 
into a common literary langu:'ge, Servian having been adopt cd both in Croatia 
and in Slavonia. 
The f'lavoni:ms and the Croat peasants are probably the purest Slavs to be met 
with on the southern confines of the empire. They are tall, strong, and of noble 
presence, brave, honest, and good-natured. Their passions are, however, easily 
rou"ed "hen engaged in war, and the name of }I,ll/doll/" was formerly dreaded. 
The Slovenes, living in a country traversed by great natural high-roads, are far 
more mixed. In their manners they assimilate more and more with their German 
neighbourso 
In Croatia and the neighbouring countries most of tbe land is still hdd by 
each family in common. The size of these family e,.;tates averages between :.35 and 
;U acres. Each ::.arl/"ll[Ja, or "family community," numbers between ten and 
twenty persons, and is go\-erned by a dOll/n,-ill, or [Jo8poda/", elected by its members. 
Each household has its cottage. The bouse of the gospodar occupies the centre of 
the settlement, and under its roof the members of the miniature republic meet at 
meals and for conversation. 'Yhen one of these a:-o...ociations grows too numerous, 
a portion of its memhers separate and e"tablish a new one. The zadrugas of the 
same district most readily assist each other in their agricultural labours. The 
social advantages of associations of this kind lie on the surface, but they are 
e,-idently doomed to dis"ppear befure individual landowners, who already furm a 
majority in the neighbourhood of the towns. But though the agricultural 
zadrugas cea"e to exist, so strong is the influence of custom that e\"en in t,he 
ltalianised towns of Dalmatia we meet with trading as,ociations formed on their 
model. The members of these associations look upon each other as brethren. 
There are three degr('es of hrotherhood, \"iz. tbe little fraternity, the fraternity of 
misfortune, and the fraternity by. association. The last is the must sacred of all, 
and is bles"ed by a priest. Girls, too, form tllese bonds of affection either among;;t 
themseh es or with young men. 
The military organization of the A ustrian Frontier districts'" has partly 
ceased to exist since 1
;;J, but most of them are still placed under a military 
governor. Formerly every male, on attaining his twentieth year, was bound to 
render milit Iry service, in return for which he recei yed the usufruct of a plot 01 


· The 
Iilitary Frontier districts in 1869 hat! an area of 7,303 s(lll'lre miJes, "ith (;99,228 in1abihnt., 
and furni
heù an arm) of IUU,IJUU nlen for torc.ign Sel'\ iee, 
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ground, but no pay, except when serving beyond the frontiers of the country. A 
chain of sentinels extended along the whole of the Turkish frontier, tbe men 
occupying ..mall huts perched on the top of masonry pillars, or c8al'dllk8, so as to 
be beyond the reach of the floods. 
The natural fertility of the country is great, and Croatian l\Ieoopotamia will 
become one of the granaries of Europe as soon as improved methods of agriculture 
have been introduced. Sericulture and viticulture are making progress, but the 
country does not as yet even produce sufficient corn for it!! own consumption. 
Syrrnia, at the foot of the Fruska Gora, is one of its most fertile districts. It 
abounds in fruit trees and vineyards, and its gently undulating hills and mild 
climate render it one of the rno:>t delightful districts of the monarchy. 


Fig. 44.-A VIEW IN THE 1\IILlTAR'I. FRONTIER. 
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Carniola and the Triune kingdom are ny no means distinguished for their 
mineral we,tlth. The only mine of world-wide repute is that of Idria, in Carniola, 
which for a long time enjoyed with ÁUmaden, in Spain, the mOIlopoly of ..upplying 
the world with mercury. It still yields about 3:!O tons a year, and is far from being 
exhausted. FOlmerly only criminals were employed in it. The miners and 
"oodmen of Idria are in the hahit of eating arsenic, which evidently agrees with 
them, for many amongst them live to a very advanced age. 
Iron ores are found in the vall('y of the Feistritz, in Carniola, and on the 
eastern slope of the plateau of f'roatia; zinc and lead in the upper valley of the 
Save; sulphur near Radoboj; copper at 
 unobor; lignite and coal at Glogovac 
and in other localities. These mineral resources are capable of great development. 
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There are hardl
' any manufactures, and the country was one of the last to receive 
the benefits conferred by railway. But now that Bosnia has heen occupied by the 
Austrians, a great international railroad, connecting Croatia with the Gulf of 
Saloniki, will no doubt be constructed, and the country will then enter into more 
intimate relations with "
estern Europe. 


TOWNS. 


Laibach (Ljubljana, 22,8!J3 inhabitants), the capital of Carniola, lies at the foot 
of a castle commanding the Klve. It occupies the site of the ancient city of 


Fig. 45.-SnILT'i A
O BELGRAD. 
Beale 1 : 165,000. 
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Emona, which the IIuns destroyed in the fifth century, and its posItIOn is 
strategically and commercially of importance, for it lies upon the main road 
connecting the Danube with the Adriatic. IlmÎuóurg (2,6GB inhabitants), the 
old capital of the province, lies to the north of it. 
Agmnl (Zagor, 19,8,jï inhabitants), the capital of Croatia, is inferior in popu- 
lation to Laibach, but nevertheless aspires to become the capital of a Triune 
Slav kingdom, embracing Croatia, ::;ervia (with Bosnia), and Dalmatia. A uni- 
versity, 
 8ï 4, has made it the intellectual centre of the Southern ::;la\'s. 

. 
O 

 lJaAARy \ 
. 
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A few fine buildings surround the large square in the centre of the town, orna- 
mented with a statue of Dan Jelaéið, but the outskirts resemble a huge village. 
A turreted wall separates the lower town from the cathedral close. Vamf-rIÙI 
(1O,(j2
3 inhabitants), near the Drave and the Hungarian frontier, is the second 
town of Croatia. [{flr/ome n-ol'nji (Karbtadt, 5,173 inhabitants), on the Kulpa, 
not far above its confluence with the 
ave, is an important grain mart. SiHek 
(1,5(1(1 inhabitants), more humble still, nevertheless enjoys a considerable trade in 
com. It is the model'Il representatiye of Siscia, which played a prominent p:n't 
during the ward in Pannonia, and had its own mint. Its wide and grass-gruwn 
streets are bordered with slllall cabins. The bulk of the population of Croatia }.ye 
in scattered hamlets, amI there are but few pl:JCes which can fairly be called towns. 
E.,.w'k (O-;jek, 17,'l--1ì inhabitants), favourably situated on the Drave, consists of 
a fortress surrounùeù hy numerou., suburbs. A railway bridge crosses the river 
a short distance below the town. There are silk-mills, and commerce flourishes. 
)Iany Germans and :Magyars have settled in the town. I
i(/koro (:Z,GOO inha- 
bitants), in the plain to the south of Essck, is the seat of a bishop. Vororitica, 
the capital of a di:itrict, has a few German and )Iagyar colonies in its vicinity. 
Syrmia abounds in towns famous on account of the military events with which 
they are associated. Pcln'/cardcin (Petrovaradin, 5,-t97 inhahitants), on the 
Danube, is connected by a bridge of buats with the powerful citadel of ,N1Il8afz 
(No, isad), on the other side of the river, and recalls a deÍL'at of the Turks by 
Prince Eugene in 1716. At Ilarlomc DoliU"i (Carlowitz, 1,817 inhabitants), lower 
down, the Turks signed the treaty of Hi!)!), by which they surrendered most of the 
conquests mafle in IIungary. Scmlill (Zemun, lO,O--1ü inhabitants), near the 
confluence of the Danube and f;,lYe, is tho great commercial emporium of 
\.ustria 
on the Lower Danube. The" Isle of 'Val''' separates it from Belgrad. .J.lIitrotic 
(.),950 inhahitants), on the Save, is the modern representative of Sirmimn, the 
hirthplace of Pmbus. :N ear it is Villkorci, built on the ruins of Cibalis, where 
Constantine defeated Licinius in 314. 
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 JJ rXG ARY, with Tr:msyh-ania, posscs'"e'!, in its geographical homo- 
I ' --'I-!f 
 ' I ! geneity,. a great 
\(hant
\ge 
"e,r 
he Cisleithan half o
. t
e Austru- 

 1 ,: II ungarmn EmpIre. 'el y mfenor to German \.ustrm III populù- 
,
I _ tion, "ealth, and civilisation, If ungary ne,-ertheless enjoys superior 


 political a(hant-tgrs. The f"rmer is an incoherent conglomeration 
of territories stretching from the hmb of the Hhine ea"'tward to the Yi'"tula. 
"hilst IIullE',\rJ' presenb ihclf as an oval rlain enein'led by mountains. This 
plain is the basin of an ancient lake, and the dominant race, numericalh' as well a,.. 
politically, occupies it, and all the other r,}ceS gl"a,itate toward.... it. Thul', in spite 
of ,,"aI's and national jealousies, the ,'arious peoples inhabiting Hungary, owing to 
the geographical homogeneity of the country, have generally been united b
 the 
same pulitical bonds. Together they succumbed to the Turks, and subsequently 
to Aw:tria; and together they no,," form a self-governing state, proud oÍ Ila' ing 
reconquered the outwarrl signs of its independence. 'Yhate,'er the future may 
have in store, the nation which has established itself in the huge arena encircled 
by the C,lrpatbians must always enjoy a preponderating influence in the territory 
conquered and hitherto maintnined hy it. It hus been said th:lt the future belongs 
to tile Aryans, and that all otber races will have to submit to tllPm ill the enel. It 
prumises well for the destinies of mankind that a nation of non-A, yan origin 
should ha,-e planted its foot in the centre of Europe. In answer to the haughty 
pretension" of the Indo-Europ,'a?s, the )lagyars are able to refer to their history. 
They haw' had their periods of apathy. no doubt, but what neighbolll'ing nation 
can bo_\st of being their superior in intelligence, bra\ery, or loye of libertJ ? 


The Alps play a \"Cry subordinate part in the or(1grflph
' of Hungary. 
Standing upon the heights abo,'e Yienna, we perceive in the distance the bluish 
hills ri"ing beyond the ri\-er Leitha (l,GOO feet', an outlier of the Styrian 
\lpR. 
The sandy ,aIll')" of the Yulka :ö:eparate:ò the,.e hills from the limestone range of 
77 
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Rozália. a spur of the Semmering. Farther south still there are several other 
flpurS of the Styrian Alps, separated by small tributaries of the rivers Raab (Rába) 
and 
Iur. 
To the north of Lake Balaton rises the Bakony (2,3'20 feet), a distinct 
mountain range, separatf'd from the Alps by a plain of tertiary formation. A few 
dome-shaped summits rise in it, inters p ersed bv P icture sq ue O'orO'es filled with 
., 0 0 , 
ancif'nt lava streams. The axis of the Bakuny runs in the same direction as that 


Fig. 46.-PARALLEL VALLE'S TO THE EAST OF L.\h.E BALATON. 
Scale 1 : 345,000. 


18'20' 


5 1IIiles. 


of the "r estern Carpathians and the Yiennese Alps. Together with the V prtes and 
the Pilis (2,--177 feet), it forms a transverse range, which forced the Danube to 
deviate from its normal course. At the north-eastern promontory of the Pilis the 
river passes through to the defile of Visegrad befure it turns south in its course 
through the plain of Hungary. 
The valleys intersecting these mountains of '\Yestern ITungary exhibit a 
striking parallelism. Rivers and ravines all run from the south-west to the south- 
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east.. whilst to the west of Lake Dalaton their direction is from north to south. A 
similar pamllelism of the valleys ha!' been ob:;en-ed throughout the triangular 
district bounded by Lake Dalaton, the Dra\"e, and the Danube. 
This parallelism is due, no douht, to the agency of water, but not to rivers, as 
in the case of most \ alleys, If we were to restore the )"ast lake which formerly 
occupied the plain of Hungary, the mountain ranges would rise above it as elon- 
gato..d islands. If we then destroyed the retaining barrier, the lake would drain 
rapidly, the retiring water furrowing its bottom in a direction perpenilicular to its 
centre. On a miniature scale this phenomenon may be witnessed by draining a 
tank, the bottom of which is covered with mud. 
The hemicycle of mountains known since the days of Ptolemy as the Carpathians- 
stretches as a continuous rampart for a distance of HOO miles. It completely !-;huts 
in Hung,lry from the north-west to the east and south, separating it from )Ioravia, 


Fig-. 47.-PORT\ II"SOARICA. 
Scale 1 : 11'6,000. 
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5 Miles, 


Galicia, the Bukowina, and Rumania. Apart from the few difficult passes which 
lead across it, there are but two roads which enable Hungary freely to communi- 
cate with the west and the e.lst, viz. the" Porta IIungarica," near Pressburg, and 
the famous" Iron G:lte" of Orsova. These are the only natural outlets which 
place the plain of lIung"ry in free communication with the outer world. The 
influence exercised by this mountain rampart upon the migration of peoples and 
upon their destinies has therefore been naturally great. 
The Carpathi.lns are uniform in their general features, if we compare them 
with the ,\,\T pstern Alps, but their mountain ma

es and secondary chains lle\-ertheless 
pre.ent much )"az'iety of detail. They begin nearly opposite the Ia"t spurs of the 
Alps, below the confluence of the Danube and the )Iorava (March). Their first 
summit, the Thebner Kogel (1,68:3 feet), is the culminating point of a detached 
range. To the north of a depression through which runs the railn'ay from Yienna 


· FlOm Khrébl't, a Slay word signifying mountain range. 
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to Pressburg rises the most elevated crest of the Litt.le Carpathians (2,ßì.J feet), 
separated by anothu (h'pression from the 'White )Iountains (3,lìO feet), thus called 
on accuunt of tbt.ir hare dulomite <:ummit,<:, and 1'1'0/11 other ranges, including the 
Jllvornik (
,;tW feet) and the "
ysoka (3,;Hö feet), which gradually swen-e round 
to the e<lst to tbe Pass of Jablunka. )letarnorphic "late enters largel
' into tbe 
composition of this portion of the Carpathians, and forms veritable mountains, 
wbil...t pastures and forests enhance the beauty of the scenery. 
Farther east, the mountain ranges, being intersected Ly the valleys of the 
Vág ("T aag) and of its tributaries, arc of very inegular configuration. They are 
more savage in aspect, and attain a greater beight, their culminating sUIllUlit, the 
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Fig. 48.-THE TÁTRA, 
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J:aLia Gom, or" "Tomen's )fountuiu," ri:,;ing- to an altitude of 5,/)44 feet.. ,renre 
appr()achill
 the JlJOl-ot !'lc\"ated nHlllutailllll.If;S of tbe Carpathians. This is the Tátra, 
"hich ri:-;cs ahollt ;\0 mil..s tu the s"ut,h of the normal axis of the Carpathians, 
het ween the Va 1I1'Y"" of' the Y ág UlHl the A n-a on thl' west, amI tho'"e of the l)oprad 
and the Doujec 011 t h l ' t"ISt. If till'so ya]!c'ys \\ ere to he dammer1l1p, a lake almost 
slIrrOlmding' the Tátra wouM he fonner], anrI only a narrow JH'l'k of l:l1Id would 
connect it with the mountains in t]1C interim' uf 1IlIIwan'. 
'" . 
TI'()ngh far excl'l'dillg a]) other mountains of H lIug:1ry in height, the Tátm 
cannot comp.lre with the .\Ip", anrI nO))(' of its Rumlllits pierce the region of 
IJercllllial 'mo\\'. 111 Sl,lIIl' "I.dtcrcd CI'e\"aSseS pïkhes of snow may indeed be sel'1I 
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in summer, but the snow from the upper summit disappears regularly. although, 
above a height of ü,OUU feet, snow-storms occur throughout the 
'ear. This rapid 
disappearance of the sno,,' is 1Ittrilmtcd to the steep slo!,l's of the mountains. The 
'1'átra is the boldest mounbill mas" betwel'n the ,\11''' ami tlH' Caucasus, and its 
steep ramp:lrts, vig-orcus contour, abrupt prom1llltOl'ies, awl serr,Lte I crests present a 
most stl'iking picture. Though formed of crystalline rocks. the T:ltra possesses all 
the \'uriety of outline usually associated only with saTHI"tone aud liIllestone. 
There are lIpither elung'lterl backs nor gentle slopes, anrl the p'I<;1.ures are of small 
extent. \\Tuuever the eye ranges it meets with scarped walls amI ('haotic rock 
lI1asseS rising a1>o\'e a gl'een belt of forests. The peaks of LOllluicz ,--.ü:J3 feet), 
and of Ké"mårk, separated by a narrow goal', known as the" Fork," are amongst 
its most furmidable summits, but they yield ill height to the Xakuttlu, ur Peak, of 
Gerlachfãh'a ,H,fil";J feet). 
The number of lakes is very considerahle, if we bt'ar in mind the small area 
occupied by the Tåtra. )1. IIrad.<:zky enumerates no less than J J:!. ,For the most 
part they are very small, and the largest amongst them, kno\\'n as the" Great 
l.ake" (rielki Stav), does not exceed 8J acres in area. These lakclets, like those 
of the PYI'enees, occupy cup-shap2d cavities in the granite. The natives call them 
.. eyes of the ocean;' and fancy that ever.v storm at sea agitates them. )Iost of 
them are reputed unfathomable; in reality, huwcH'r, their depth is not very 
great. That of the nyL
' 
t.L\', or Fish L.t!,;:e, docs nut exeeed :!OO feet. 
The Tátm is not rich in metals, iron 1Ilone occurring ahulI<1antl.", hut the 
natives fancy that immense treasures of gold and Pl'ccious stones are hiddl'u in the 
lakes, where they are guarded by toads. 
The Tátra is surrounded on all sides by mount IÎn ranges of inferior height, 
which by degrees sink down Ínto the plain. The Littl.. T{ltl'a (ö.jO:3 feet) rises 
to the south, bt'yond the valle."s of the \T{Ig" and tbe Poprad. LiJ",e the Great 
Tátra, it is of granite formation. The Kri\ án FÚtra, to the west of it, are far 
lllwer (.j.-I:jO feet), as are a1"o the "
Il'tal Uanges " (G,O.jï feet). Amungst the 
foot-hills, more or le
s detached, whil'h admnce like promontories into the plain 
of the Danube and the Ti"za (Theiss), there is but one \\ hieh exceed,.. ;
,OO() feet in 
height. This is the )[átra (3,IR:! feet), the conical summit of \\ hich forms a 
conspicuous lall!lmark. 
The mountain masses surrounding tJle Littlc Tátra are nearly :Ill composed of 
erupti ve rocks, amI the hills rising on the marg'in of the old inland sea are 
pierced by igneous rocks. Of all the vulcanic districts of Hungary that of the 
)[ Útra is in the best state of pn>sen-at ion. )Iátra is said to mean "hearth,'" with 
reference either to traditional outbursts of fiery lava, or to burnt-offerings made un 
the summit of the mountain. The Tátra, the Fátra, and the )[átra are the 
historical mountain" of the )Iagyars, and the three pe.lk" on their coat of arIlls 
are sllpposed to represent them. 
To the east of the gorge of l'oprarl the main range of the Carpathians 
stretches towards the south-east. TIeing cnmp .sed for the most part of sterile 
sandstone, this portiun of the r,mge is ,ery thinly peovlèd, except where salt, coal, 
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and other mInes have attracted a denser population. Yast forests still ('over 
the country, and although the mountains are anything but rugged, it is rarely 
visited. 
Beyond the Pass of Yeretske, known also as the "Gate of the Magyars," 
probably because through it t.hey first debouched upon the plain of Hungary, the 
Carpathians gradually incrcase in height, granite reappears, tbe Pop I van attains 
a height of 6,318 feet, reaching far beyond the zone of forests, and for the first 
time we observe polished rock surfaces, old mor,lÍnes, and other evidence of a 
glacial epoch. Hydrographically this mountain mass is of greater importance 
than the Tátra, for four rivers, the Tisza (Theiss), the Szamos, the golden 
Bistritza, and the white Czeremosz, rise upon it and flow towards the cardinal 
points of the comp.lss. :-3purs, ramifying from this" knot," enclose between them the 
mountain citadels of 'Vestern Hungary, viz. )Iarmaro8, on the Upper Theiss, 
and Transylvania. Amongst the mountains which rise in this part of the chain 
that of Pietross (7,240 feet) is the most elevated. It is clad with forests and 
pastures, and its extremities terminate in tower-like peaks. 
The semicircular range of the Eastern Carpathians fonns the eastern citadel 01 
'Yestern Europe. It looks down upon the half-.-\siatic plains of Sarmatia, and has 
turned aside many a host of invaders. It bounds the table-land of Transylvania, 
,
hich slopes down towards the plain of Hung,iry, and is named with reference to 
the vast forests which cover a great part of it. Easy of access from the west, 
Transylvania presents steep and rugged slopes towards the east and south. It is 
thus a great natural stronghold, and its geographic tl features account for thc 
relative independence enjoyed by its inhabitants whilst the surrounding regions 
were held by the Turks. 
The Carpathians, to the south of )Iarmaros, gr'ldually swerve round in the 
direction of the meridians. They maintain an average height of from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. The table-land of lIargita, with its deep valleys and dome-shaped 
summits,. abuts upon the Carpathians on the west. Farther south they are 
separated by magnificent plains, the beds of ancient lakes, from the mountains 
filling the interior of the country. These well-eultimted plains are surrounded by 
steep, forest-clad mountains, and appear to be designed by nature as the homes of 
independent communities. 
To the south of the plain of Háromszék the range abruptly turns to the west. 
This southern range is known as the Transylvanim Alps, and its summits, of 
which the Negoi (t3,340 feet) is the highest, yield but little to those of the Tátra, 
Like this latter, it is compose,d of crystalline rocks. In its aspects it is more 
forbidding and majestic. Looked at from the plain of Fogaras, interseetcd by the 
beautiful Aluta, we might indeed fancy ourselves in the presence of the Rwiss Alps, 
if it were not for the small extent of me'ldows and the absence of glaciers. Bears 
are still common in theae little-visited mountains, and herds of chamois as well as 
marmots are met with. In the Tátra wild animals are far more scarce, although 
bears still occasionally invade the herds and o,lt-fields. In 18!};') only five f
ll1ilies of 
. The Kagy lIarg-ita has a height of 5.ï13 feet. 
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mannota and six or seven chamois were known to exist, but their pursuit having 
been strictly prohihited, these animals have again multiplied. The wild goat, 
howe,er, has dis'lppeared from all p:1rts of the C,lrpathians, and the bst wisant 
was killed in Iii;), near rdvhárhely. 
The Transylvanian Alp" extending for nearly 200 miles to the north of 
,,- allachia, occupy a far greater area than the Táfra. At their western extremity, 
in t.he Bunat, they ramify into numerous branches, and being rich in coal, ores, 
and mineral springs, these are much better known than the main chain in the 
east. The main range decreases in height as we travel westward, hut at tbe 
"Iron Gate," wbere the river Dunube has forced its passage through it, it is still 
of formidable aspect. 
Fartber east the most elevated part of the Transylvanian Alps is pierced by 
three rivers. The easternmost of these ri,-ers is the Buseo (Bodza), a tributary of 
the 
ereth. Farther west, the Aluta, haying drained the ancient lake basins of 
Csik, Háromszék, Burzenland, the magnificent yalley of Fogaras, and the 
basin of Hermannstadt, pierces the main range of the Carpathian;: ahout fifteen 
miles WE':"t of the superb summit of the X egoi. The narrow gorge through which 
it has forced itself a passage is known as the Pass of the Red To" er (1,155 feet). 
A third river, the 
il (Jiulu), traverses the great mountain rang-e to the west of 
the Paring (7,99ì feet). The gorge througb which it flows is exceedingly rugged, 
and the inhabitants, when they de.sire to cross from Tran"ylvania into \Yallachia, 
pre,rer the road oyer the Y ulkan Pass. 
The mountains forming the western boundary of Trans
-h.mia were no more 
able than the Southern Carpathians to resist the pressure of the water pent up in 
their rear, and wide valleys have been scooped out, through which it emerged 
into the plain of Hungary. The Szamos escapea in the north, the 
wift and the 
Black Körös in the centre, and the )Iaros, a fine river rising in the old lake 
basin of Gyergyö, runs through a broad vallcy in the south. These valleys divide 
the mountains of \Yestern Transyh-ania into separate group;:, ha, ing distinct names. 
Sometimes, however, the whole of them are .referred to as" Ore )lountains," a 
name they are fully entitled to on account of their mineral wealth .and the 
diversity of their rocks. Granite, porphyry, schist, sandstone, and limestones, as 
well as trachyte and lava, enter into their compo"ition. The Detunata, or 
"Tbunder-struck," one of the most remarkable basaltic summits of Europe, rises 
in their very centre, at the head of the Aranyos, or" Gold River." The neighbour- 
hood abounds in metalliferous veins, yielding gold, sih"er, mercury, iron, and otber 
metals. Rock-salt is not found tbere, but it. is supposed to underlie the bare and 
dreary-looking hills of )leziiseg, which occupy the centre of Transyh-ania, between 
the valleys of the 
zamos and the )Iaros. If tbese hills were to be remo,'ed, we 
should reach a sheet of rock-l"alt occupying the whole of this ancient gulf of the 
sea. Six hundred brine springs sufficiently attest the nature of the underlying 
rocks, and in a few places the salt crop;: out on the surface. Tbe salt mountain 
near Parajd, in tbe upper valley of the Kis KükÜlIö, a tributary of the )Iaros, 
is t"ice as large as the famous one of Cardona, 111 Catalonia. Some years 
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ago a cliff of salt, of an estimated weight of 2,000 tons, tumbled down into the 
river, and for several days obstructed its course. 
The hilly region to the north of the ancient lake beds of the rpper Aluta is 
remarkahle on account of the chemical processes going on there. The rock-salt 
lies near the surface, and the cellars of many houses are excavated in it. Kear the 


Fig. 49.-THE PA
S OF THE "RED TO\\Ell." 
Scale 1 : 857,000. 
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DiidÖs Régy, or "f'tinking )lountain." vast bed,.; of sulphur are found, and the 
sulphurous vapours emitted from crevices in the rocks are supposed to cure a 
variety of diseases. Yast quantities of carbonic acid escape near Yafálva, and 
f'ometimes fill the cellars. Acidulous springs arc numerous. Combustibìe gases, 
similar to tbose of :Modena, escape near Ris 
áros. 
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n I WaRY and Tl"an
yh-ania abound in rivers. The annu,ll rainfall through- 
out these countries averages 
6 inches, be:-ides "hich the Danuhc conveys to 
them an immense volume of water gathered in its upper ba
in. For H20 
miles that river "inds thl"Ollgh the plains of Huugary, and amongst the 
nU1llerou
 tributaries which joiu it from all directions there are several of 
great size. 
There is only one river in all Hungary, viz, the Poprad, a tributary of the 
Yi,..tula, fcd by the snows of the Tátr,J, which does not belong to the basin of the 
Danube. Three ri\ers of Transylnmi,l, viz. the :-;il, the Aluta, and the Bodza 
(llu,,"co), join tbe Lower Danube; all others effect their junction with that river 


Fi
. 50.-THE DFFlLE OF YlaEGR'D. 
Scale 1 : 3''',000. 
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a1.ove the Iron Gate of Orsova, Politically this cOll\-ergenC'e of the river., is a gI'eat 
admntage, but not commercially. The Ibnuhe is the only water highway which 
eonnects t.be plains of the )[agyars with forei
n countries, and e\"eu tbat ouly imper- 
fectly, as long as the rocks ob"tructing the free passage through the Iron Gate 
have not been removed. Hm\ milch greater "ould be the commercial importance 
of the Danube if, instead of flo" ing into the iuho,",pìtable Euxine, it took its 
('Ourse into the Adriatic: But what. would then ha\ e become of the )lag
-ars:- 
Brought into contact "ith a supel"Íor ci ,'ili...ation, and mingling more intimately 
with other nation,., would they ha'ie maintained their language and political 
existence !' 
The Danube, within the boundaries of Hungary, is a great river. E
cept 
wÌ:ere hemmed in by hills, its banhs arc undetilled, and the agencies of de"truc- 
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tion and reconstruction are ever at work. At one point the current undermines 
the banks, and sweeps away the dpbris, which it deposits again lower down. 
Islands, which in course of time become covered with willows and poplars, are 
formed in one part of the river, and washed away in the other. Shallow channels 
rumify in aU directions, and we wonder how the pilots ean pick their way in 
this lahyrinth. The houses on the banks are hardly visible amongst the trees 
which surround them, and sometimes, when we approach clusters of floating mills 
anchored in the stream, we fancy that the river pupulation is more numerous than 
that of the land. Large herds of 
cattle are seen to wander over the 
marsh lands bordering upon the 
river, swarms of aquatic birds rise 
from cane - brakes, and swallows 
build their nests where the hanks are 


steep. 
Immediately after having passed 
through the Hungarian Gate, be- 
tween the Alps and the Carpathians, 
the Danube divides into numerous 
branches, forming a labyrinth of' 
islands collectively known as Schütt 
in German, and ('zallóköz in 
lagyar, 
the latter name signifying "deceitful 
island," probahly with reference to 
the changes perpetually going on. 
These i!'lands are an ancient lake 
delta of the ri,'er, and bet\\-een the 
mouth of the Y ág and the fortress 
of Komárom (ComoI'll), at their 
lower end, they co\er an area of 
COO square miles. 
Below Comorn the Danube onee 
more flows in a single bed, and 
then engages in the narrow gorge 
formed by the mountains of Piljs 
and 
(ígrad (Novigrad). This de- 
file, which connects the plain of 
PressburO' with the O'reat P lain of IIullcran', is historically of conRiderable 

 ö 0 .. at 
importance. Here, on a promontory, rise the ruined towers of Yisegrad, a for- 
tress in which was kept the crown of 
t. Stephen; there, too, rose the magnificent 
palace of )latthias Con inus. Ruda-Pest, the twin capital of all Hungary, has bcen 
built not far below it. At Vise grad the Danuhe abruptly sweeps round to the 
south, and it maintains this direction until it is joined by the Drave, when it as 
abruptly resumes its ea",terly course. The Danube, a more considerable river now 


lo'ig. .51.-THE DKA\E A:>D THE Dn,uIE. 
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tban any other in Europe,. tra,erses the plain in manifold windings. Its islands 
und channels change with e,-ery flood. It.s numerous channeh, many of them 
de,..erted, form a perfect lahyrinth, sometimes sprl'adin
 out for 10 miles. Below the 
large i,..lalld of C:>epel, upon which Arpád established bis camp, the ri, er incessantly 
encroaches upon its western bank, not onl
' becau,.e of the rotation of the earth, 
but also, it. is supposed, in consequence of the prenâling south-easterly" ind, 
known as Ilo.sara to the Sl'I"\-ians. Between Peterwardein and Bel grad the river 
annually shifts its bed about. 11" inches to the "estward. 
The Lower Drave riHlls the Danube ill its sinuous course, but of all the 
rivers of Hungary the 'fi",za (Theiss) is the most winding. The \"alle,)" of that 


Fig. .52.-THE TI
z.\ (THEI
8). 
"'cole 1 : 350,000. 
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river has a length of 33K miles; but the river itsplf, including its numerous 
divagations, me Isures no less than 930 miles. " Dead" river channels, swamps, 
and mar",hes line its banks. Formerly it was thought sufficient to connect the 
many loops of the river by " cuts," and to construct embankments, in order tu 
protect some ;3,000,000 acres against inundation, and to banish the malignant 
fevers born in summer from stagnant swamps. The landowners of each 
district only looked to their own interests, and even the works constructed 
more recently under the direction of the engineer Yá,..árhelyi, though conceived 


. Di
pharQ''' at Burla-p..
t, "h..n the river level has fallen to zero l)f the g-auQ'p, :It.iOO cuhic fèet pPl 
seC'l)nd: when it has risen to !J inl'hes abo\e zero, 106,UOO cubic fcet: at I:i', fèet abu'c zero, :!40,U('O 
l'ubie feet. 
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on a wider plan, are far from having removed the dang-ers of inundation. On 
the contrar
', owing to tbe greater full of tbf' river, flood: appear to pro\'e 1110re 
disastroll;; now than they were formerly.'*' Vast tracts of land have certainly 
been protceted by these embankments, but other>:, Lr more valuable, have Lepn 


Fig. 53.-J\hAXDERISGS A'\IJ .. Ct TS" or TilE TlsZA (THI:ls
). 
RC,lIe 1 : I 
n!)()(). 
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exposed to the floods, one of the most disastrou'< of which occurred in 
year (lH7!)). 
At a comparati\'ely reccnt epoch the Tisza flm\ ed ahout r.o 
the cast, along the foot of the mountains of Transylvania. 
tr..LlIÍiJrips, t,he 
Z'lIn{)", the IÙirös, and the Maros, meeting it 


the prcsent 


miles fartber to 
ßut. its great 
at ri"ht an Ides, 
<:> " 


.. Tn 18;2 the f'mbanhmr'nts of the Tisza had a length of iiG miles, \\hibt by m
"ns vf "cnts" the 
m:iÍn ..hanncl vf tIll' Ii" r h,ld !J. "" shvltl'lled :WS miles, 
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have gmdually pushcd it back towards the we"t. The right balIk, being e"posed 
to the erosive action of the ri\'cr, i" high, whilst the left bank is composed of 
ulhnial soil, d<,po"ited by the rivers of Transylvania. Farther south the Tisza 

'ields to the impulsion given to it hy the Danube, and tra\"els to the east. Tn the 
time of Trajan and Diodetian the plateau oi Titel \\as on the right of the Tisza ; 
subsequently it became an island; and now the river flows to the ea,t of it. 
In travellÍI.g towards the west the Tisza ha., left bphind it a wide tract of 
swamps, intersected hy ancient ri\"er channels. Some of these rc"emble the actual 
ri\"er in almost every feature, except that t}H'Y hive no current. The elongated 
.,wamp of Er, which connects the Kra!'zn I with the 
ehres KÖrÖs, to the east of 
Debreczen, is one of t.hese de"erted channels, and aft
r heav
' rains the E:raszna 
flows through it towards the south-west, thus cOIl\"erting the whole of the north- 
eastern portion of the plain of lIungar.r into a huge island. The swamps to 


Fi!r. 5t.-TIIE "1no," GATE:' 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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the ea"t of the Tis7a are not onl
 p
po!'ed to inundations, whenever the rIH'r 
breaks through the emhankments de,ign/Od to control it, but they a1,.o sufler 
occa,ionally from a sudden bursting forth of suhterranean re<ervoirs of \\ater. 
Floods in Hungary, after all, are more or le
s t.raceable to the Danube. The 
gorge throug-h which that mig-hty river Pi'cape;;< to the plains of Humania is very 
narrow, allll \\ hen the >'no\\ melts, or heavy rains fall, the superabundant water 
not being aùle to escapp, the river gradually ri
es, until the swamps lining its 
banks are conwrte(l into lakes, and the plains for miles ahove the Iron Gate 
stand under water. At the mouth of the Temes a lake "200 square miles in 
",,,tent, and j feet deep, is form pd. f'o gentle is the slope of the Hungarian 
plain t.hat a risc of only H feet in the lJ.muÌle causCs the I'i"za. to flow Leick aoS 
far a,. 
7egpd, a di"tanee of F.j mile". 
Xu emùankmenb alullg the npper COl1r,
e>, of the rivers can protect the 
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lowlands against these Danubian fluods. On tbe contrary, the greater the volume 
of water whicb these embankments cause to flow towards the Danube, tbe greater 
the dunger to whieb the dwellers along the lower river courses find themselves 
exposed. Of late years even "hilly districts" have been invaded by the floods, 
the inbabitants being obliged to fly fur tbeir lives, and see their cattle pel.i8h 
before their very eyes. 'Yhatever local advantages may have been conferred 
by the embankment of the Tisza, the country at large has been a loser. The 
only efficacious means of preventing these disastrous floods would be to widen 
the Iron Gate, and thus provide an outlet for the pent-up waters of the 
Danube. 
The succession of gorges through which the noble Danube rusbes, on leaving 
the plain of Hungary, not only abounds in picturesque scenery, but is geologically 


Fig. /j5.-FoRT ELIZARETH. 
(Three miles from the lron &ate.) 
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interesting, for nowhere else in Europe have !'uch formidable obstacles bcen over- 
come by the irresistible agency of \\ ,lter. The Cflstle of Golubatz and the rocky 
islet of lJabakö ",tand sentry at the entrance to this wonrlerful defile, over GO 
miles in length. Immediately below these landmarks the Danube rushes over a 
bed of rocks, forming a series of rapids, and then engages in tbe dangerous passes 
of Grehen, ubstructed by blocks of porphyry, where the naviF'able channels are 
hardly 1;:; feet in width when the river is at iti'l lowest. Beyond tbe river 
broadens, forming the basin of 
Iilanovitz (4..jOO feet wide). A precipitous wall 
of rock appears to shut it in completely, but an abrupt turn brings us to the 
entrance of the famous gorge of Kasan, less than 500 feet in widtb, and bounded 
by steep cliffs of limestone. Roads accompany each bank of the river, that on 
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the Hungarian side being looked upon as one of tbe marvels of modern engineer- 
ing. A famous Roman inscription recalls the glories of Trajan, who" vanquished 
the mountains and the river." 
Below Ursova and its fortified island the riwr, here nearly a mile in "idth, is 
obstructed by reef". This locality is known as the" Iron Gate." Less wild in 
a
pect than the gorge of Kasan-for here no steep cliffs form the banks-the Iron 
Gate is ne,-ertheless the most dangerous part of the Danube, and hundreds of 
vessels, including many steamers, have been "reeked there. In 1
4G the first 
steamer Bucces"fully breasted these rapids, a feat only possible between )Iarch and 
July. The Danubian 
team Xavigation Comp,my virtually maintains two inùe- 
peudent fiutillas, one on the L pper, the other on the Lower Danube, cummUllI- 


Fig. 56.-LAKB BALAToN. 
!':cale 1 : 6'-0,000. 


10 Mile8. 


cation between both being kept up by a few steamers of special construction, or by 
road.- 
It is a disgmce to 
\.ustria that this obst Ide to the free na,'igation of the 
noblest river of Europe should not ba,-e been remm'ed long ago. lIurdlyan,y- 
thing has been done since the days of Trajan to render tbe..e rapids less dangerous; 
and it is only now, alld in virtue of the treaty recently signed at Berlin, that 
Austria and 
en-ia ha, e undertaken to accomplish this great work of freeing 
the Danube. 
The Danube bas not yet completely drained tbe pIp-ins of II ungary, for a few lakes 
remain behind, the largest being that of Balaton, spoken of as the" Hungarian 
· AH'rag p lewl of the D.mube at the Hungarian Gate, 433 feet a30ve the sea; at the Iron Gate. 
128 feet: total fall of the Danube in .j93 miles, 3U5 fee" Dcliver
 at thc Iron Gate, 360,90U cubic feet 
þLr 
Lcoli(l. 
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Sea" by 1f3gyar poets, altl10ugh its shores were inhabited hy Sll1venes, and its 
name is derived from a Sl3v word meaning" mar:;h." The Balaton recalls in no 
sense the beautiful lakes of the 
\Jps, hut, although partly hounded by low marshes, 
its northern shore is picturesque. Hills clad witb forests or covered with vine- 
yards bound it, oM castles oCPupY the promontories, villas and villages lie 
hidden in the valleys, and in the centre of the lake rises the volcanic cone of' 
Tihany. The fortified abbey built upon its summit long resisted the onslaughts 
of the Turh, after all other castles had fallen. 
The waters of the Balaton are slightly brackish, for the lake is partly fed by 
mineral springs, some of which are thermals, to judge from the differences of 
temperature observed. The fishermen dwelling along its shores pretend to ha,'e 
observed a tide, but this pbenomenon is no doubt the saIlie as that of the sCldles of 


Fig. 5i.-THE LAKE OP NEU'SIEDL. 
Scole 1 : 800,000. 
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the Lake of Genem (see vol. ii. p. .t!
). The awrage depth of the Balaton amollnts 
to 20 feet, :md near the extinct volcano of Tihany, where it is deepest, it does 
not exceed 150 feet. The lake is drJined by the Sió, a small river flowing to the 
Danube. The Homans first attempted to dl'ain the lake. and since l

.j, in which 
year the work was resumed, -1!J0 square miles of swamp have bepn gained to 
cultivation. The lake itself has shrunk, for its le,-el has fallpn ú!I in!'hl's. 
L'nfortunately tbe fine sand whicb con'rs the parts of its bed now e),.po,.;ed is 
carried by the wind far into the country. A species of perch, kno\\ n as /()!I(('
, is 
caught in the lake, and highly valued for its flesh.- 
The Lake of 
cusiedllics in the plain bounded by the heights of the Leitha 
and the Bakony. Hit were not for the hills which shelter this lake on the west, 


· Altitu<l., uf J dh., I3.1l.ttun. 4:W f"l't; ,t\ l'l',lg'l' ill'.".l, :!{j{j 
'l":lr" milt,s: e..nt..nt
, aloout Ü,3:!O,OOO,OOO 
tnns (If '\va.ter. 
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it would long ere this have been silted up, for the cavity wnich it occupies lies 
about 50 feet lower than the bed of the Danube immediately to the north of it. 
Its existence even now is intermittent, and occasionally it dries up altogether. If 
an ancient document can be credited, the lake was first fonned in 1300. In l(W3, 
in 1 ;:JH, and in 18G':> its waters evaporated, only a few swamps and quagmires 
marking its site. The lake, in fact, is larg-ely fed by the Danube. "-hen the 
floods of that ri ,-er are low for a succession of years, the Lake of X eusiedl dries up; 
but when high floods occur, so as to force back the sluggish stream of the IIanság, 
which drains it, the lake fills all"ain. It could be drained easily, but it is very 
doubtful whether this would prove adyantall"eous. The mud covering its bottom 
contains much soda, and the fields surrounding it are largely indebted for their 
fertility to the evaporation from its surface. )Ioreoyer, fine sand mi'{ed "ith 
crystals of salt would be blown over the fields if it were to be d. ained. The 
insalubrious swamps of Hanság-, which eÀtend to the eastward of the lake, ought, 
however, to be drained at once. The inhabitants who wnture into this half.drowned 
region fasten boards to their feet, to prevent sinking into the mud, and cover 
the head and the face with weeds, as a protection against innumerable swarms of 
tlies. The remains of pile dwellings and stone implements have been discovered 
in the mud of the Lake of X eusiedl. 


THE PL.\!'" OF HrXG\RY. 


THE:;E two lakes are the onl,)' remnants of the vast sea which in a former epoch 
covered nearly the whole of Hungary, and the ancient beach of which can still be 
traced near the Iron Gate, at a height of 118 feet above the actual lewl of 
the Dnnube. The alluvium which now fills the ancient lake bed varies in thick- 
ness according to locality. Xear Pest the old lake bottom is renched at a depth of 
50 feet, but in the Rlllat borings of more than 500 feet have failed to attain the 
live rock. It has been estimated that an area of nearly 40,000 square miles is 
covered with allm ial soil, averaging 3uu feet in depth. The mass of débris 
washed down from the Carpathians has been triturated so finely that it would be 
vain to search for a pebble. The weapons and tools found in the grave-hills of 
the Tisza and its tributaries are made of bones and stag's horn, and not of stone, 
as in other parts of Europe. 
The plain of t'pper Hungary, lying between the Porta Hungarica and the 
gorge of ,risegrad, has long since lost its original physiognomy. The fertile plain 
bounded by hills which lies to the north of the Danube fairly deserves its 
epithet of "Garden of Gold," and nothing there reminds us of the steppes of 
Asia or the sa,annahs of America. Hungarian" )Iesopotamia," drained by the 
Danuhe, the Tisza, and the 1'IIaros, howe,'er, in a large measure retains its primi- 
tive features. To the )Iagyurs this region is the Alföld, or Lowland, as distinguished 
from the Felflild, or Upland. Its aspect is monotonous in the extreme. .A height 
of land, hardly perceptible to the eye, separates the Danube from the Tisza, but 
elsewhere the horizon is broken only by ridges of drift sand and by a few hillocks, 
78 
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some of them raised by human hands, to serve as places of refuge. This Ulll- 
formity, so distressing to a stranger, delights the native, who throughout this 
vast region meets with the familiar scenery of the place of his birth. 
The forests which formerly covered a portion of the plain of Pannon.ia have for 
the most part disappeared. Until recently hardly a tree was to be seen in the 
central portion of the Alföld, and only dried cow-dung was available as fuel. At 
the present time the planting of trees is being proceeded with vigorously, and the 
aspect of the country is thus being modified. But there still remain vast tracts 
impregnated with salt, which resist all attempts at cultivation, and are available 
only as pasture-grounds. These pastures, together with cultivated patches far 
away from villages, constitute the veritable PU8zfa sung by Petöfi and other 
1'IIag-yar poets. This Puszta is a dead level, covered with grass and herbage, and 
abounding in muddy pools, the haunts of aquatic birds. There are no rivers, but 
after heavy rains these pools grow larger and larger, until they coalesce. In 
summer they often dry up completely, and the herdsmen then find it difficult to 
procure sufficient water for their beasts. :Yatron lakes are numerous, more 
especially between Debreczen and 
agy-Yáraù, and there are also a few saltpetre 
ponds. 
The Puszta, until quite recently, was a land of herds and flocks, tended by 
nomad herdsmen, and although culti,-ation has made much progress, large 
stretches of pasture-land may still be seen. Troops of horses p
tsture in battle 
array, herds of oxen are scattered over the plain, but it is the buffalo reclining 
in some swamp which appears to be the master of it. X ow and then we see a 
stork or a long-shanked crane. 'Ye might almost fancy ourseh'es in a virgin 
land, far away from the haunts of civilimtion, and the wild horseman racing over 
the plain does not contribute towards dispellmg this illusion. 


CLUIATE AXD FLlm-\. 


LNTII. recently a steppe by aspect, the Puszta still preserves that character as to 
its climate. Its mean temperature is not only somewhat lower than under the 
same latitude in 'VeiStern Europe, but the changes from cold to heat are more 
sudden. It is not rare for the thermometer to rise or fall 40 0 within a few 
hours, and in midsummer we may find ourselves exposed to an icy-cold wind, 
whilst many days in December remind us of spring. 'rhe general march of the 
seasons appears to be less regular than in 'Yestern Europe. Rains and droughts 
. 
succeed each other without apparent cause, and storms of great violence occa- 
sionally whirl up the dust or drive before them the snow. 
Of course, in a country so considerable in extent, we meet with many varieties 
in the climate. III Transylvania each valley may be said to have a climate of its 
own, and that of the Upper Aluta is exposed even to a southerly wind, resembling- 
the föhn, which enters through the gap of the Red Tower. Hungary, upon the 
whole, has a well-defined continental climate. The so-called Hungarian fever, 
which has repeatedly decimated invading hosts, and carries off many emigrants, 
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is believed to be caused b" ahrupt changes of temp.."r,lture, and not by mim;mata 
rising from swamps. The inhabitants are careful to protect them
l'h'es again!';t 
these sudden changes.- 
As the climate is nece
,..arily reflected in the wgetation of a country, that of 
the plain of Hungary recalls the flora of the Russian steppes, in spite of the 
Carpathians, which separate tbe basin of the D.lTIube from the basins of the 
IJniester and tIle Dnit'per. Asiatic types replace in H ungar)" the European types 
met with farther ,\"(',..t, and it is belie'--ed th:lt, owing to the clim'lte becoming 
more extreme in its character, the former are 
dining the upper hand. "
 ars, 
too, ha\"e had something to do \\ ith this invasion of .\siatic plants, and since 1
--l!J 
a spring thistle (XalltliÎ/fTll J<piU08/f1ll). formerly unknown, ha" made its appearance 
in the fallows of Transylvania. Popularly this thistle is known as " )Iuscovite 
. " 
spme. 


IXH \/HT\XTS. 


THE inhabitants of the greater p:.trt of the b.
d of the old Danubian inland sea 
ba,'e come from the steppes. The )Iagyar,;, wbose name appears to signify" sons 
of the soil," are undoubtedly kinsmen of the Fins. The.,' have become Furo- 
peanised, as it were, but their legends, some of their customs, and, above all, their 
langu'lge, sufficiently attest that they are Turanians. "
hilst elsewhere in Europe 
the L ralo-Altaic in ,--aders ba ve been swalIo\\'ed up by the rest of the population, the 
)lagJars haw firmly establi,..hed themsehes in the plain o,-ershadowed by the 
Carpathians. The far-stretchiug P".s::ta reminded them of the steppes they had 
quitted, and ewn enabled them to continue their nomad life. 
The )Iagyars, ho\f'e,--er, are not confined to the plain; they aho inlwLit some 
of the hilly districts. Their country is bounded by the Drave and the )Iur in the 
south-we,..t, by spurs of the Alps in the \\ est, by the outliers of the Carpathians in 
the north, by the mountains of Bihar in the east, and h}' the swampy lowlands 
of tbe )Iaros and the Tisza in the south. Fi,'e millions of )Iagyars form a com- 
pact mass within the limits thus indicated. The}' occ
py also several detached 
territories beyond, in the midst of Çì-ermans, Slo-mks, Rumanians, and Senians. 
They are numerous in the valleys of Transylvania and in the mining districts. 
The Székely l
7.eklers of the Germans) are the kinsmen of the )1agyars of the 
Alföld, and, as their name implies, they occupied the frontiers of the country 
towards the east. Ancient cu;;toms which ha\"e long since disappeared elsewhere 
still survi'Ting amongst them, they claim to be more noLle thau their kinsmen in 
the plain. 


AI'hlde :\fe'lD TempeTa
u---e. R tinf
lI. 
in Ft.et. Janu:ilj, July. Yen. Illches. 
· D(.nreczcn 430 30 -" 50 27 
.- 
Pest 350 29 il 51 17 

chemnitz 1.950 26 64 45 36 
Szegedin 2:;0 31 i4 52 2
 
PrL'ssburg 41'0 29 69 49 21 
Hermannsta.lt 1.400 30 6i 48 28 
}Üonsta<1t . 1,900 :!6 64 46 30 
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'rhe 1Iagyars, althougb distinguished amongst all other nations by their 
patriotif' cohesion, are nevertbeless the outcome of a commingling of the most 
diverse tribes and nations. The l'onquerors of the country certainly did not 
extermill'lte the Yazygians, Quades, Dacians, and other tribes whom they found 
living within the amphitheatre of the Carpathians. 'Yhen t.he Roman Empire fell 
to pieces, the vast plains of IIungary became a huge fiell of battle. Goths, 
Gepides, \Tandal
, and Alans successively established themselves there. Then 
came the Runs, led by .\ttil'I, who subjugated 81a,'s and Germans alike. The 
modern .1Iagyars are fond of tracing their origin fmm these IIuns, but they passed 
over the country like a swarm of locusts, leaving hardly any traces hehind them. 
Far more abiding was the influence of the Avares, who governed the country 
during two centuries and a half. Rut so grmt had been the tcrror which the 
epithet of Run aroused that the country retained its name of .. Hunnia" long 
after the Huns had disappeared, and the }lagyars, when first they appeared 
in the ninth century, were called" Huns," 01' "Hungarians." The Byzantines 
called them Turks. 
In reality they are neither Runs nor Turks. They separated from the original 
Finnish stock when still living as hunters and fishermen, and long before the dog 
and the horse were known amongst them. Subsequently they became associated 
with Turkish tribes, who initiated them into the mysteries of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture. \Yhen they estahlished themselves in Hungary, under the sons of 
Arpád, thf'Y came into contact. with the Slovenes, who became the teachers of the 
Magyars, v. hose language and customs they in course of time adopted. Hundreds 
of .1Iagyar words bear witness to the great extent of this influence. 
Though scarcely numbering 20U,UOU men when they first came to Rung<try, 
the .1Iagyars have not only retained their nationality for ten centuries, but they 
have also assimilated many of the other inhabitants of the country. The Bulgarian 
Ismaelites and Khazars, who lived in the country as traders, have become 
Magyars. The Pecheneges. towards the middle of the eleventh century, sought 
an asylum amongst their Hungarian kinsmen. Two centuries later the Rumans 
were assigned extensive territories in the mountainous region of the north-west 
and in the central plain. They too have he come )Iagyars, as have also the 
Paloczes (Palóczok) and the Ya7ygs (Já"zok), who immigrated subsequent.ly. 
Even the Germans, in spite of their pretended Aryan superiority, have yielded in 
large numbers to "l\I'g'
'arisation." .1Iany villages, originally settled by Uermans, 
as is pro,"ed hy the f.unily name;; ani! historical documents, have become )Iagyar. 
Great was the terror inspired hy the clouds of Magyar horsemen, who extended 
their ravages as far as Italy and France. But the great defeat which they 
suffered at Aug
hurg in 05.) definitely slaked their thirst after conquest, and 
thencefortb they confined themselves to their own country. In tbe ninth cf'ntury 
their seven triùes had formed an alliance, amI their princes were made to swear 
that they would respcct their liherties amI df'feni! them against all comers. 
The )I:tgyal", although be felt con
trained to suhmit to be civilised, retains the 
free gait, the dignitied bearing, and open glance of a warrior. He is proud of 
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his ancestors, and believes himself to be noble. He addre
ses his equals as 
.. í our Grace," and the word "honour" is ever in his mouth. All he says 
and does is to be worthy of a gallant gentleman. His fondneBs of show, 
,-auity, and heedle:>sness are often taken ad,-antage of by Germans and Jews. 
" Yanity will be the death of my people," said old Count Sæchenyi when 
Hungary was about to plunge into the revolutionary war of 1
-t9. Of a judicial 
turn of mind, the 
Iag.rar defends the written law with the tenrJ.city of a 
Briton. Great is the 100'e he bears his native land. "Life outside Hungary is 
not life." 
The }Iagyar ilS fond of fine cluthes, and the herdsmen in the :ruszta delight 


Fig. 58.- \. Y IEW I
 THE Pet;zTA. 
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III their holiday costumes. The hat is ornamented with ribbons and flowers; a 
Bilk sash confiues the blue or red jacket with metal buttons; the white over- 
coat is embroirlered with flowers, couspicuous amongst wbich is tbe tulip; wbile 
loo:se linen troUSt'r
 descend over the boots, and are ornamented with a broad 
fringe. Passionately fond of dancing, it is a 
igbt to see him join in the c8llrdús, 
for be is rml1y an artist, and his movements are fun of manly grace. 
LP till l
--!!J Latin was the language of tbe law f'ourts, and educated natives 
conversed in it. The olrlest 
Iagyar books were written in the time of the 
Reformation, and a rich literature has grown up since then. The go\ernment of 
the country is now carried on in )lagyur, and altLough the otber nationalities 
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Fig. 59,-TypES AND COSTUMES OF Hl:NGARY. 
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exhibit considerable attachment to the languages they speak, partly in order to show 
their aversion to the dominant r.lce, )Tagyar appears to be steadily gaining ground. 
The )Iagyar:; of Transylmnia are Calvini,..tic Protestants, but in IIungar
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vast majority of the population are Roman Cathulic. " Rather a desert than a 
country inhabited by heretics," said Ferdinand II.; and if all Protestants were 
not actually extermiuated, as in the Tyrol, this is due to the !ls:sistance they 
received from the Turks. Religious animosities have almost died out in Hung,'r
', 
but the animositie;: of race sunive. 
Sext to 
Iagyar!';, the Germans are the most important nation of Hungary, 
not so much on account of their mnn}'er a" because of their industry, commerce, 
and intelligence. "The )Iagyars founded the state, the Germans built the cities." 
It. was tlU'
. who created a middle cIas", and nearly the whole of the commerce 
of the country "as formerly in their hands. :Most of the towns "hich they 
founded governed themselves, and ewn joined in conff'derations, forming states 
within the State. One of these political fraternities included the twenty-four 
German pa i:,hes of :-;epasia, at the foot of tbe Tittra. The German towns of 
Tl"iJIl"ylvania were associated, and enjoyed the saIne pri,-i!ege<; as thûse of the 
1Iag-yars and S7ékely. E,-en Pest, originally a Slav ,illag-e, as is proved by its 
name,. became a German town, and as recently as IG
(j the )lagyar inha- 
bitants complained that no member of the to\\n council was able to speak their 
language. 
Formerly the Germans of Hungary were known by different names, according 
to their origin. The IIien:clI, to the west and south of the Lake of 
eusiedl, 
are Austrian colonists. The Ileidcba/l(,J"n (heath peasants), who dwell between 
Xeusiedl and the Danube, are Allemans. The German miners in the north- 
west are ðaxons, whi!:"t the German colonists in the south are 
wabians. The 
Germans of Trans
-lnll1ia, who inhabit the Burzenland on the rpper Aluta, and 
the hills which extend to the north ()f Fogaras and IIerm:mnstadt as far as )Iediasch 
and :Schässburg, are known as Saxons, but are in reality for the most part the 
descendants of Low Germans and Flemings who settled in the country during the 
t,wlfth and thirteenth centuries. They ha\"e retained their language and customs 
for six centuries, owing no doubt to their superior education, but their political 
influence is no longer what it used to be. The 11agyars and Rumanians, 
amongst whom they live, have not only become more civilised, but they also 
increase more rapidly in numhers. Towns and \"illages formerly inhabited by 
Germans have been )Iagyarised or numanised, and relatively the German element 
has lost ground. 
Hungary offers a favourable field for studying the changes which yarious nation- 
alities undergo in course of time. The Germans in the north, thoug-h li,-ing nearest 
to Germany, have in large numbers become )Iagyars, Slo,ak;:, or Huthenians. The 
Germans in the south, on the other hand, have succeeded in Germanising both 
Rumanians and 
en ians. 
The Sla,'s of Hungary collectiwly outnumher the )Iagyars, bnt they belong 
to different nations. The Slovaks inhabit X orth-western Hungary, from the 
Danube to the Tátra, and a few detached colonies in the plain. They are the 


· PLst, or Petj, me,ms "lime-kiln." Of en. "hich is the German name for Huda, Iike"ise mean8 
"kiln." 
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kinsmen of the Chechians and .Mora, ians, and it is on
y SInce l
.ju that their 
dialect bas become a literary langwlge. 
Physically the SIO\'aks are a nne race-tall, strong, and well made, with open 
foreheads and an abundance of hair. They still wear a national costume. con- 
sisting, for holidays, of a white shirt, a red jacket or vest, blue trouser5 or 
petticoats, On ordinary occasions tbe peasants' dress is white. They are very 
poor. X ature has not bl'en bountiful to them, and many are obliged to go abroad 
in search of work. Slovak pedlars travel as far as France, /Jnd, as they are very 


Fig. 60.-LnwnsTlc 
hp OF TIlA:<SlLVASIA. 
According to Ke1ety Karoly 
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thrifty, they generally succeed in s(I,'ing up a few gold pieces, with which they 
return triumphantly to their native land. 
Hitherto the 
lovaks have had little influence upon the government of the 
('ountry, but they increase rapidly, 31111 many towns formerly inbabited Ly 
Germans or .Magyars have been taken possession of by tbem In part their 
growth is due to the interference of the Austrian Government, wbich expelleJ 
the German Protestants from the mining towns of rpper Hungary, and hauded 
over their houses to Catholic Slovaks. As an instance of their rapid natural 
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increase may be mentioned the two \illages of Dettva, in tbe comitat of Z!,lyom, 
\\ hieb, from mere farlll'> in the midst of a fore",t, bave grown into places having 
OH'r 12,000 inbabit:mts e,lcb. TÍ1rócz-Szent-:\Iarton Illay be 10oke<1. upon as the 
literary centre of tbe ::;lovah. 
Tbe llutbenians, or Little Rus"ians, inhabit tbe bills in wbich the Theiss and 
its upper tributaries bave their source
, to the ea
t of the 
lo\'"ks. These 
Ru>,sians-called Uro.,zok by the )IaK,-ars-first estahlisbpd them..elves in the 
fo/'e"ts "hicb formerly cO\-ered the wbole of the Carpathians, and gradually 
pread 
over the extensive territory extending from tbe Tátra to the mountains of 
Transyhania. A few districts in wh:ch German wa" fo:puken a hundred years 
ago have become Uutbenian, Imt elsewhere tbere are large tracts inbabited by 


Fig. 61.-THE 
LO\AKS OF H.-...-GARY. 
Accolding ro Ficker. Scale 1 : 4,125,000. 
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Rutbenians, wbere only )Iagyar or Rumanian is spoken now. Thougb kinsmen 
of tbe Russians, the bosts of Pa
kiewitch, when tbey invaded Hungary in IH,-.W, 
were not bailed as libErators by tbese the mast peaceable of all ::;lavs. The 
principal centre of the Ruthenians in Hungary is r shgorod CGnghvár). 
The I-'ervians, who now form the bulk of the population in tbe Ihnat und 
elsewbere in tbe south, fir
t arriveil in large numbers after tbe Ben-ian kingdom 
had been overthrown by tbe Turks. Before tbat time the Servians \Vl.'re repre- 
sented to the north of tbe Danube by a few colonies onl.\'; but in HiHO 
more than 3G,OuO Rascian =mfrug((8, numbering perhaps 400,000 or ,")oO,UOO 
individual", sought a refuge in Hungary. Those of them wbo were assigned 
lands in Central or 
orthern Hungary gradually disappearpd amongst tbe geueral 
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population; but in the 
outh, where they settled in compact bodies, they 
have preserved their nationality. Brave, intelligent, and patriotic, the half- 
million :)en'ians now form an import'mt elemcIlt amongst the nations inhabiting 
Hungary. They offcr a more pcrsi"tent resistance to the political preponderance 
of the 
Iagyars than either 
lovaks, Germans, or Runwllian", and in IH-!R and 
lR-!9 tllPY furiou;:ly resir,tcd their pretensions in mallY a hard-fought battle. 
One of their societies, known as Jlati('(t, or the "
Iother of Bces," ha') dono 
much for the elucidation of :-)crvian history and philolog-y; another, the Omladiua, 
or " Young 
Ien's Soâety," has become formidable politically. .N ovisad (N eusatz) 
is the liter,lry and religious centre of the Servians of Hungary. Theyaioe the 
kinsmen of Croats, Bosnians, and Dalmatians, Imt religious differences have created 
a strong barrier bctwetn Roman Catholic Croats and Greek orthodux :)ervians. 
The Chohaczes, or Hunyevaezes, who live at 
Iaria- Theresiopel and elsewhere, are 
supposed to be descended from Dalmatian immigrants. They, too, are Catholics. 
Representati"'es of other Slav nations are found within the boundaries of 
Hungary. )Iore than 100,000 Cl'Oats have settled to the north of the Drave; 
"
ends, or 
lon'n(s, are m'3t with towards the western frontier; :.!O,OOO 
Bulgarians have founded colonies amongst the Rumanians of the Hanat: 
and Poles have estahlished thelllselws on the southern slopes of the Carpathians. 
In Transylvania, however, hardly any I:-ilavs arc found now, although, judging 
from the geographical nomenclature, they must formerly hwe been numerous. 
That country is now almost exclusively in the pos;:ession of l\Iag
-ars Germans, 
and Rumanians, the lattl'r forming a majority of the population. 
The 'Vallal'hians of Transylvania, whether we look upon them as Latinised 
Dacians or as the descendants of immigrants come from the south, played 
no historical part, in the )Iiddle Ages. They are fir;)t mentioncd about the 
middle of the fiftef'nth century. The towns founded or rebuilt by the Romans 
wcre then no longcr known by their Latin names. Even famous 
armizege- 
thusa, subsequent.!y named C'lpia Trajana, in honour of the conqueror of Dacia, 
had dwindled down into a poor village, known to the Rumanians by its Slav 
namc of Gredistya. All traditions of a dominion of Rome had died out. 
The recent revival of the Rumanian nation is therefore one of the most 
interesting events in hi"tory. Rumanians in compact masses occupy a con- 
sideralJle portion of the B mat and of the hill
' regions looking down upon the 
plain of Hung-ary. The :)zékely and" :)axons" of Transylvania are completely 
surrounded by this Latin-speaking people. The I'\lavs who formerly lived in 
'l'ransyh-ania have been absorbed by them, and their memory only survivcs 
in the names of mountains, of ri,
ers, and of towns. :\Iagyars and Germans have 
resisted Latinisation, but the natural incrcu!-ie of the Humanians being greater 
than theirs, they virt.ually lose ground likewise. iIF 
"'hmc\'er one or more Rumanian families settle down in a yillage they not 
only presene their language, but gain over to it many of the other inhabitants. 
· POl'uhtinn of Trans)"lvania:-In l;fil, 54i.2.jO Ruman Q , 262,000 \lIng-yars and Székel)', 130,500 
Gennans. In 18;i, 1,2í5,000 Humans, 6
.j,000 \lIag)alS ,lUll S/ékel)", 210,000 Germans, li,OOO 
Jews. 
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German was heard, \\ hilst now the Rumanians are ,-pry numerous. The Sbvs, 
in order to eseupe this absOI'ption "y "Tallacbs, actually flee the country. The 
Cat.holic Bulgarians of the Ihnat h:1\e for the mo,..t part become Rumanians, 
whil4 the 
l'nians of several distriet" make use of Humanian in addition to 
their nati,-e tongue. Thl'yare mild and inotfensi,e, these Humanians, but once 
they secure a footing in a ,ilIagc, their language gains ground rapidly. 
The inaLility 0)" unwiIlingnc"", of the UUllwnians to aI'quire foreign tongues 
partly accounts for this curious state of affairs. If the :-;111\"8, l\Iagyars, ancl 
Germans among"t whom they settle de ",ire to COll\erse with them, they must 
learn Rumanian. Hut this is not all. The Rumanian exhibits greater patience 
III a<hersity than the 
en-iaIl, and maintains his gl'Ouud under circumstances 


Fig. 62.-THE 
ERllA"-'" OF HD'GAln. 
According to Ficker_ 
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"hich would induce the latter to emigrate. :Xor is the beauty of the "
allachian 
women quite without influence in t.his Rumanisation. "Once a \Vallachian wife 
enters a house," 80 says a proverb, "the wbole house becomes "Tallachiall." 
)Iatrimo/Jial fairs are still heIrl in some parts of Hungary "ith all the naÏt"eté of 
olden times. The" maidens' fair," which takes place at Topanfálva on the day 
of St. Peter and :--:t.. I)aul, attracts thp young men fur miles around. Hundreds of 
girl::;, accompanied by their relatives, attend this fair, fleated upon their trunks, 
and surrounded by the cattle which they are to receive as a dowry. A lawyer 
8its under a tree, prep.H'ed to dmw up mat rim mial contracts. As many as 
110 girls have "gone off" at one of these popular meeting;;. Among;;t the 
Si'ékely the parents sometimes even sell their children, and S/.ékely girls are 
found in the harems of Asia )!inor. 
rp to 18--1:
 the Rumanians of many parts of Hungary were devoid of all 
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national feeling. 
ome, the descendants of shepherds, called themselves Frad uci ; 
others, in the mining districts, went by the name of I'ofani. At present, howeyer, 
they know very well that they are the kim-men of the 'Vallachians and :\101- 
davians, that their laugnage is akin to that spoken by sever,ll nations of 'Vest ern 
Europe, and that numerically thf'Y are nry formirJahle. As yet, however, they 
do not aspire to national autonomy, and if in 1
48 they rose against their old 
landlords, this was not owing to a hat,rt:d of race. 
They are serfs no longer, and if they do not always keep possession of the 
land, it is the Jew usurer, and not the )Iagyar, of whom they have to complain. 
These Jews, together with the Bulgarian" Ismaelites," ha,'e from immemorial 
times been the traders of Hungary. It was they who disposed of the booty collected 
by the 
IagYllr8, and carriecl on the traffic in slaves. They themselves were 
occasionally reduced almost to a state of slavery, but the money which they 
succeeded in amassing frequently enaLled them to purchase temporary privileges. 
Since 1867 they ha"e been in the enjoyment of full civil rights, bnt "mixed" 
marriages are not yet permitted to them, and the 
zékely oLl5tinately refuse to 
admit them into their villages. 
The increase in the number of Jews since tbe middle of last century has been 
prodigious. There are districts in which they form. a majority. 1\Iunkáes is a 
town of Jews rather than of C'hristians, and at Pest they ha,-e increased from 
l,OOn, in 1
36, to 50,Oon! The birth rate amongst the Jews is \"Cry high, and 
they are said to suffer less than the other inhahitants from epidemic and endemic 
diseases.- In It-!72 and lR73, when the cholera carried off )Iagyar;;, Germans, and 
Slavs in thousands, the Jews actually iucreased in numbers. Emig-ration con- 
tributes its share towards this incre1se. Hardly a village In,t the "chosen 
people" are represented by an innkeeper and money-lemler. The land by degrees 
passes into the hands of the Jews, and the UnfcJrlunate peasant, whilst curBing 
in his heart the cause of his ruiu, has not the strength of will to a"oid it. The 
estates of ruined" magnates," too, often become the property of Jews. The latter 
sometimes cause the land thus acquired to be cultivated with care, but as a rule 
they farm it out to the ousted peasant proprietors. 
The Armenian onl." resemhlcs the Jew in his love of money and attachment 
to the national religion. Szamos-Cjvár (Armenopolis) and Ehesfálva (Elisa- 
betopolis) are the head-quarters of the Armenian merchants, whose number 
is diminishing, and who no longer speak the language of their ancestors. 
Hungary has always extended ils ho"'pit,alities to the Tsigani, or gipsif's. who 
were granted certain pl'i ,'ilcges in the fifteenth century, and fonnC'd, a
 it were, 
"itinerant republics" eaeh under itl5 headman (r[JlY'giIl8) , amI deded judges 
(agilcs). Joseph II, undertook to ci,ilise the gipsies hy eompdling them to 
become cultimtors of the soil, and to abandon their national dress and lang-uage. 
:Notwithstanding this, a few of their nomadic tribes survive to the present day. 
The majority, howe,'er, have become peasants or labourers. 


· Annual death rate at Pest (1&68-]8iO) per 1,(J00 inhabitants :-Roman Catholics, 48; Lnlherans, 
4i; C,.h-inists, 34; JéWlS, 18. 
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It is to his musical talents that the gipsy is principally indebted for the tolera- 
tion granted to him by the \Iagyar, for no fête can take place in Hungary" ithout 
gip"y musicians. The gipsies are undoubtedly a mixed race, for ,!,t)me among,.t 
them are nearly black, whilst others are fair
complexioned. The majority of them 
ean, howe,.er, be recognised by the expre:ssiun o( their features and the glow of 
tbeir eyes. 
In addition to the nations mentioned above we meet in Hungary with Frelli'h, 
Italian, and 
panish culonists. It is quite imposbiLle to state tbe numLer 
belonging to each race. Language alune can be our guide, Lut the numbers 
p.i, en hy different authors vary exceerlingly, according to their national pre- 
judices. )Ian.r claim to be )Iugyars who in re:llit
. are of different race. If the 
number of scbools could be accepted as a test, the )Iag.r.lrs would actually appear 
to form an aLsolute majority of the population.. 


A GI{l{T LTl RE, )IIXIXG, AXD CmI\IEncE. 


Hr
G\R\ is almost exclm,i,ely dependent for its wealth on the abundance and 
excellence of its agricultural products. There are sterile tracts, no douLt, but the 
extent of rich black soil is very considerahle, m:d !I2 per cent. of the entire area 
is capable of cultivation. The wheat grown in the AIföld and the Ranat is highly 
nppreciated by the mercbants of "Yestern Europe. To an agriculturist there is 
no finer sight than the wide plain of Hungary with its waving corn-fields. Hemp 
and flax are cultivated with Succe:"s, and Hungarian tobacco, in spite of vexatious 
fiscal regulations, is e
ported into all the countries of Europe.t 
Hungary is one of the most productive EUI'opean "ine countries, and some 
of its gr
wths are amongst the most esteemed in the world. The wine of Tokaj, 
"hieh is grown on the volcanic rocks of the Kopastetö, its cultivation having 
been introduced by Italians in the thirteenth century, has not its equal in any 
otber part of Europe. Excellent wines are also grown on tbe southern "lopes 
of the )Iátm; on the hiJIs llordering upon the )lams, in Trans: lvania; around 
Arad; and in the ,-icinity of Y eszpn;m, Oed en burg, Pres"burg, and nuda. E,.en 
th(' plains are being invaded by ,ineyards, and grapes are exported as far as 


· Xati<.nalitics and r,'ligions of Hungary and Tlan
ylvania in 18;7 :_ 
Rom'Ul Catholics. Orthodox 
ToW. Latin Rite. Greek Rite. Greek Catholics, Protestants. 
)lalt)"Rrs 6,i60.000 3,660,UUO 2,100,000 
RumanÎ,ms 2.360,000 1,260,000 1,100,000 
Ge. man8 1,8
0.OlJO 1.4';0.000 400,000 

loYaks 1,900,000 1,IOU,OUO ROiJ.UOO 
Ruthenians 6011,000 840 000 160.000 
South..rn Slays 550,000 
O.OOO 470,000 
Gip-ies . 1
0,000 20,000 100,000 30,000 
Jpws 600.000 
Û,hcrs . 50,000 
Total 13, ï 20.000 6 :no,ooo 1.600,000 1,6iO,eoO 3,490,OUO 



,'hool.. 1,5,44.5; \'iz. 8,404 :\IR!;yar, 2,184 G..rman, 2,130 RumRnian, 2,05i Slo\ak, 520 Ruthenian, 
350 
pni,\fl, il CroRt, 2864 mi...pd. 
t Arable land, 31,145,000 acres; \ iney" ,,1s, i8;",!;00 acres; mr'ad"" s ,md gRrdens, 8,445,000 aereS. 
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IIamlmrg-. Unfortunately tbe country has bepn im-acled hy the phylloxer.t; 
yet the produce increases from year to year.'" The Hungarian wine-gr..wer is 
superior to the ordinary peasant, hut bas still mUI,h to learn. The white wines 
bear transport only afkr they ha,-e heen .. fortifi_'ll." An" Association of "
ine 
Growers," fOl'J}wd by an Engli:;hman in Tran,,
'l vania, bas done mucb for the 
promotion of viticulture. 
The herdsmen, wbo still hold p,)sscf'sinn of wide tracts of the 
\lfijld and of 
the mountain slopes, are being- harù pressl'd by the agriculturi"ts; but whil"t 
natural pasture-grounds are hecomng mure and more restricted, artifici'll meadows 
and green crops gain in extent, and cattle and sheep increase in numbers. t The 


Fig. 63.-THE YI..-E\.\RDS OF lII:XGARY. 
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half-savage oxen. with their tremendous lJOrns, are but rardy seen now, the 
cattle plague imported hy the nussians in 1
4!) having destroyed more than 
400,000 of them. The buffaloes, too, which are employed as Least:-; of draught., 
and "hich, being coarse fc('dpr", are bighly valued in a country of swamp", 
are disappearing. The horses of Hungary are justly valued for their spirit, 
sure pace, and enùurance. The numher of sheep has increased at a wonderful 
rate, and the )Iagyars, from having been a people of horsemen, have in tbe 
course of this century become a people of sbepherds. The breeding uf pigs is 


· A'wra
e produce, 1861-Î
, 70,9:35,UOO gallons, valned at of:3,910,OOO. 
t In 18ïO tl,pre "ete l,8:W,UOO hOlsls, 4,43':;,000 be,ld 01 cattle, 13,826,000 sheep, 3"j8i,000 pigs, 
Rlld 404,000 goats. 
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more especially of importance iJ.l the south, "bere o.d\. fore!'ts abound, and tbe 
hams of Teme",,'tr are bighly esteemed for the delicacy of their flavour. 
Tbe gnat fertility of the soil is unfortunately neutr<llised in sume measure l.y 
the inconstancy of tbe weather, which renders agriculture a bazardous occupa- 
tion. In some seasons not a drop of rain falls for months, in others it rains 
nearly incessantly. The almost oriental fatalism of tbe pea"ants may possibly 
be accounted for by their utter hellJlessness in the face of such a climate; and 
yet, after months and even years of drought, the wretcbed \Yallaebian of Trans
 1- 
,-ania, although his children cry for food, and a few lumps of coarse malai (maize 
paste) are all he has to offer, retains his astonishing placidity. 
The distribution of the land in Hungary is by no means favourable to its 
intelligent cultivation. By the side of vast domains, many 8quare miles in 
e>..tent, we find bmall patches of land, but bardly any estate" of fair medium 
size.- As a rule the large domains are badly tilled, yielding hardly more than 
twenty pence an acre. The Crown lands (ü3,OOO acres) yield e,'en less, or only 
fivepence an acre. The use of manure is unknown in many parts of the country. 
Dunghills were allowed to accumulate around the dwelling-s to keep them "arm, 
and in 1875, when the cbolera ravuged the country, tbe dung wbich bad accumu- 
lated around Pest became a source of dang-er, und had to be thrown into the 
Danube or burnt in furnaces. :O;uch ignorance explains how it is that an acre only 
yields four or five bushels of wbeat. 
Agriculture, nevertheless, is making progress. Hundrelh of square mill s 
have been drained, tbe moving sand-hills to the north of tbe Danube bave been 
planted "ith acacias, and the country bas in many respects changed its aspect. 
But whilst trees are being planted in the plain, the forests in the bills are being 
devastated, tbe opening of railways facilitating the export of timber. The 
)Iezöség, or '" Land of Forests," of tbe Central Carpathians deserves tbat name 
no longer, for its oaks, beeches, and firs have gone abroad. 
The" ant of fuel in a great measure accounts for the decreasing importance 
of the mines, Iron, lead, and gold are found in the "Ore lIountains" of 
Transyh-ania, and although that country no longer deserves the epithet of 
"Treasure-chest of Europe," it still produces annually about Æ200,OOO worth of 
gold, most of which is washed in the Yerespatak, or " Red River." Tbe" gold- 
diggers" lead a miserable life, and could earn more in otDer occupations, but they 
have not the strength to tear themselves away from their and their fathers' accus- 
tomed pursuit. 
The "Ore )[ountains" of Hungary proper rise around Schemnitz and 
Kremnitz, and) ield silwr as well as gold, coppf'r, lead, zinc, and iron, the latter 
'alone being of importance. t The principal iron works are at ()ravicza, Sz
pcs, 
X agy Y árad, and 
\rd. 
::;alt and sulpbur abound in Tr,1ll8yh-ania and the c01nitat of )Iarmaros. 


.. There are 1,4HAOO proprietors holding under 7 acrt's, and 903,ilO holding between 7 and 12 
acres, the two dasses possessing b(ctween them ni'arl
- one-third of the total area of the coulltry. 
t Tn 18i4 Hungary and Tmlls
-Iv,tnia pr..<iuce::l80,200 tons of iron (\alue of:8:.a,000 :}, n56,OUO worth 
or Biher, 130,40U tons of salt, 1,500,000 tons of c)al. Total \ alue of ..II mining- pr ducts abo\e, !3,HO,OOU 
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The mmes of both can be worked for centuries at the present rate without 
becoming exhausted. 
The country is al:"o very rich in coal and lignite. The most productive coal 
mines are near Fünfkirchen (Pécs), between the Danube and the Drave; at 
Ressicza, in the Banat; at Bersaska, on the Lower Danuhe; and in the Transy 1- 
vanian Alps. Petrosény, on tbe Upper Sil, is tbe most important mining town in 


Fig 64.-THE ArRlFEROcS RFGIO:s' OF TRA'ilS\LVANIA. 


10 Milee. 


the latter. It is of quite modcrn origin, and its stores of coal have been estimated 
at 2':;O,OOO,()OO tons. 
Hot and mineral f'prings abound, more e..pecially in Eastern Transylvania. 
Some of the springs of Hungary have obtained a European reputation, but most of 
them are bardly known hy name. Tbe JIercuks Haths, near :Mehádia, delight- 
fully situate at tbe foot of the Transyl\"Unian Alps, are the most famous amongst 
them. 
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Railway
 render it possible to utilise the resources of Hungary to a greater 
extent than could be done formerly, but the want of roads to feed the railways is 
f'till ,'ery great, To some extent the difficulty of procUl"ing metalling for the 
roads accounts for their aLsence. The railways, however, haye u great future 
before them, whenever the proposed lines across the Balkans and the Carpathians 
shall hu\e brought Hungary into close conneetion with the ..:Egcan and the wide 
plains of Hu,.:sia. IIungar
' "ill then in reality become an integral part of 
:Europe, and a land of transit connecting the "Y e ::. t with the East. 


Fig. 65.-A YIEW 1'1/ THE ?!IrXI'G DISTRICT or,' KREY'ilITZ. 
(Th" Hills ofth" )[alnlrR,) 
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THE aspect of the towns of Hungary cbanges but slowly, for it is easIer to 
modify our dress than to reconstruct our houses. Formerly the gre<l.t " towns" 
in the Hungarian plain were in reality huge villages, having bardly a feature in 
common with the towns of 'Yestern :Europe. They were classified according to 
population and local institutions, but whether known as" royal free cities" or 
"market towns," they all consisted of an agglomeration of low, detached houses, 
separated by wide roads, gardens, and ponds. In fact, the "towns" rescmLled 
.9 
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vast encampments, recalling the time wben tbe Magyars were still nomads, 
municipal buildings and church occupying the central site formerly resen'ed for 
the tents of the chief. "Tben the Turks invaded the country, it never struck the 
1Iagyar peasants that, like tbe Saxons in Transylvania, they might raise walls as 
a defence against the invader. 
The spirit of the race may possibly account t'or the arrangement of tl]e )Iagyar 
towns, but we must not lose sigbt of the fact that in the Alfüld the villages of 
Servians, Slovaks, and Rumanians are in e,cry respect similar to tbe Fa/uk of 
the )Iagyars. EIsewhp-re, too, wbere tbe nature of tbe country is tbe same, as in 
the Landes or in tbe prairies of America, we meet with towns of the same cbarac- 
tel'; but in no otber part of Europe is this character so strongly developed. For 
hours we ride tbrough the streets of Szabadka, Kecskemét, Debreczen, or 
Féleg)'háza without meeting anything to break the monotony. And yet these 


Fig. 66.-THE COAL BA
I:-l OF THE LPPER Su.. 
Scale 1 : 500,000. 
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are" cities" or "towns," and there are "villag-cs" of 10,000 and more inhabitants 
wbicb resemble them in every respect. On an average each" town" of tbe Alfüld 
bas an area of 2:3 square miles, and rivals 'Vashington in its "magnificent 
distances." '-;zabadka covers no less tban 345 square miles. 
Huda-Pest (P('.
fh and (?t'f'1l in German), with its ever-increasing population,'" 
is being rapidly transformed into a thoroughly European city.. The surrounding 
countr
'. with its nohle river, its hills, anù its distant mountains, contributes much 
towarJs ennobling the appearance of the town. The fine buildings which line 
the left hank, the edifices suspended upon the slopes uf nuda, the steeples and 
cupolas, the airy suspcnbion hridge, tbe iron viaduct higher up, alld the ",teamers 
mo\'ing majesticDlly along the river impart an air of grandeur to the city which we 
frequently miss in towns of much mure importance, and notably in Vicnna. The 


. Pest, exclu>ive of nuda, had 101,300 inhaLibnts in 1849, 200,;)00 in 1870. In 1877 tbe two to\\nS 
haù an ebtimated popuJatÍ<1ll of 320,UUO 
vul.. 
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houses of Buda-Pest are built of a limestone similar to that emplo
'ed in Pari!'1. 
The city grows, not merely because it is the political capital of the country, but 
more especially on account of its fine geographical position on a nIL' igahle river, 
in the centre of a network of railroads, and at the gate to the East. The steam- 
mills grind about 3t I O,OOU tOilS of wheat annually. Buda-Pest io; insaluhrious, 
and the death rate is greater there than perhaps in any other city of Europe. To 
some extent this excessive mortality is due to po, ert)'. Thou"ands are without 
means to pay for a bt'(l, and in no other town is the number of labourers, sel'mnts, 
and others li,'ing from hand to mouth equall
' great. * 


Fig, 6';".-DEBllECZE:s'. 
Seale 1 : 11:12,000. 
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All1ong4 the public buildings the Xational )Iuseum is the most important. 
It is a "ast edifice, containing a gallery of paintings, a natural-history museum, 
a library of 2.jO,UO) volumes, and scientific collections of ewry kind. 
Huda is the 
eat of the civil and military authorities, and many of its buildlllgti 
are historically of interest.. The tomb of Gull-naba, the "Father of Roses," in 
the suburb of Old Buda, is kept in order in accordance with the stipulations of 
the treaty of Carlovitz, and is occasionally, isited l,y Turkish pilgrims. 


· In 18;0 each room ,vas inhal)ited by three persons, and one-fifth of the inhabitants wert: eithtcr 
"ithout bcJ.;; or li,eù in l:Ùmmun lodgings. (J. Kôrij
i, ::<t ,to J"hrbuch dlr ISt"dt }'est.) 
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The em irons of the twin city abound in delightful site;;. The island of 
:Margaretha has been converted into a park. On it ure a hot "'pring and a bathing 
est.ahli
bment. G.lrdclls and a large p_irk lie to the north and east of the city, 
aod gentlemen':,; seats are scattered O\-er the plain of Hákos, upon which the 
)Iag-
'ar Diets mct formerly, either to elect the sovereign or to decide upon some 
warlike exppdition. Farther north is the Imperial Palace of Gödöllö. Far more 
charming, however, are the hill., around nuda, amongst which is the Blocksberg 


Fig. 68.-BulJA-PEST. 
Scale 1 : 245,000. 
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(Gellértbegy), commanding the finest View of the Danube. Its summit is 
crowned with a citadel. 
:Many of the other towns of Hungary are German in their aspect, and lie 
towards the west, and along the Danube, het\\een Vienna and Pest. Prcssbw'f! 
(--16,5--10 inhabitants) is one of them, and its ca
tle, its catht'(lral, and its numerous 
palaces recall the time when the Kings of Hungary were anoint.ed there. Lower 
down on tbe Danube is G.IIör (Haab, 20,0:J.j inhabitants), formerly one of the 
great grain markets of Europe. Jíol//ârom (Comorn, l
,:!,jG inhabitants), the last 
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fortrvss to faU into the bands of tbe Austrians in 1 
-1!), raises its walls at the 
confluence of the V,ig with tbe Danube. Opposite to it is Ú 8=iill!J (2,4(;,) 
inhabitanb), the aneient nregdio, the residence of the Roman Emperors Valen- 
tinian 1. and II. Lowerdown i", E....:f >rgum(Gran, 8,';"FiO inbahitants), the birt.hplace 
of the sainted King Stephen and the primatial city of Hungary, witb a cathedral 
built upon the summit of a bill. Then comes râc;:; (Waitzen, 1:!,Sa-1 inhabitanb), 
on tbe opposite bank of the Danube, which there ...,,"peps round to the south. 
&él.-n;-Prjérrár (ötuhlweissenburg, 2:!,ü
a inhal,itants), the Alba Regia of 


Fig. 69.-VIEW OF THE 
_
enSE:S-TEIX, 011 SZ
"Zr.ü, NEAR SCHEM'ITZ. 
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mediæ\'al manusr-ripts, 18 th" most famous town in :';outh-\yestern Hungary. 
During a long period the Kings of Hungary were crowned anù buried there. 
rcs:prlm (1:!,O ':! inhal.itant",) is aho frequently mentioned in tbe annals of 
Hungary. hut I'â}l([ (l-1.:!
:J inhahilant,..). in the 
ame c3ll1itat, to tbe north of the 
nakony Forest, exceeds it in population. Stcillamal/f/cI" (S/omhathely, i,jUI 
inhabitants), the Saba ria of the ancients, still boasts of a few Ruman ruins, and 
ha\ing become a great r!1.ilway centre, promises once more to he of impJrt,lllcP. 
For the present ()ct!C}IVI/I"g (21,108 inhabitant...), a busy manufacturing town c;'u,"c 
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to the Austrian frontier, far exceeds it 
site of the Homan city of Scarabantia. 
extendinl! to the Lake of Xeusiedl. 
In the basin of the Drave there are a few commercial towns, such as NafJY 
Ilal/Ùsa (11,1

 inhabitants), and one city, famous on account of its history, 
namely, Pic.s (Fiinfkirchen, 23,8(;2 inhabitants). It lies at the foot of a group 
of hills, and close to a rich coal basin. To the we:st of it rises the castle of 
Szigetvár, which ZrÍnyi heroically defended against the Turks in V56Ü, when 
Soliman lost :30,000 men and his own life. At JlnhlÍc8 (1:!,l--10 inhabitants), to 
the east, on the Danube, Soliman, forty years before, defeated the army of 
Lewis Ir., but in l.i
7 the Turks were there defeated in turn. lligher up on the 
Danuhe is DUIlI/-Fii1drlÍr (1
,382 inhabitants). 
The towns in the Carpathians are less populous than those in the plain, but 
most of them occupy delightful positions in verdant valleys and on sparkling 
rivulets. Tyrllrtll (Xagy 
zombath, 9,737 inhabitants), with its many belfries, is 
an old university town. Tre/u'8él! (3,4-:1:9 inhabitants) has an old castle, formedy 
luoked upon as impr('gnable, but now in ruins. Xear it are the sulphur springs of 
Tppla (Tcplitz). Sel/ell/llifz (Setmeczllánya, 1-:1:,029 inhabitants) and Ilrclllllib (Kör- 
möezbánya, R,-t-:l:"! inhahitants) are two old mining towns: they were of greater im- 
portance in bygone times. The former occupies a valley open to the cold northerly 
winds. Sc"eral sulphur springs are in its neighbourhood, on the banks of the 
river Gran, commanded by the ruins of the castle of the Sachsenstein, or "Saxon's 
Stone." -,-Vel/soh! (Banska Bytrica, ll,7RO inhabitants) is likewise a mining town. 
almost exclu:--:i\"Cly inhabited by I"la\"s. None of the sixteen towns of the comitat 
of SY.ppes (Zips), at the foot of the Tát,ra, are of imp!Jrtance. Visitors, however, are 
attracted by the charming scenery and the hot !'prings of Táfrq/ïÚw/, or SrllJne,.h, 
near Ilt'.SlI/ark (:J,9:1R inhabitants). Ilm<cltau (Kassa, 21,7-:1:2 inhahitants), a nne 
old city, and UI/glm;r (ll,!H7 inhabitants), are important market-place,.,. Epe/:ies 
(10,7;-2 inhabitants) if; associated with the" bloody assi7.e" held towards the close 
of the seventeenth centmy by order of the Emperor. Jfllllkács (8,G02 inhabitants), 
a dull town, boasts of haying heen t.hp first place at which the :\Iagyars made a 
halt before thpy descended into the plain. SzigrllJ is the commercial centre of the 
comitat of )IarmaroR, whilst Tok(/j (.:Þ,O I"! inhahitants), with it
 sunburnt rocb, 
Egcr (Erlau, lfJ,l.jO inhabitants), and G!liill!l!/iis (l,j."
:10 inhabitant,.,), cilrry on 
the commerce between the mountainous country and the g-reat plain of the .\.lflild. 
In the 'lIst plain of Hungary there are sc,-eral populous villages, but few 
places deserving to be calleel towns. 8;:;r>fJ,.d (
7.egedin, ï0,17!) inhabitants), 
fa,"ourably situated at the confluence of the Theiss and :Maros, is the com- 
mercial centre of the Puszta. The floodi'o of 18ìD destroyed nearly the whole of 
the to\\ n. Sewral other towns are likewi.,e of some importance as places of 
traffic. Among"t these are (';:,('gIM (2
,21 Ii inhabitants), to the Routh-east of Pest; 
8:011i0k (l.:Þ,R-17 inhabitants), in the midst of the marshes of the TheiR"; Deh",'('zm 
(-tfi,111 inlmhitanh;), the head-quarters of the l\fag-yar Cah'inists; Nyirc!u;;;a 
(:.!1,ti
J() inhabitants), a town almost l'xelusivdy inhabited hy Slovaks; &;atl/IJUlr- 


in population. ()prlenburg occupies the 
I t lies in the midst of a fertile district 
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Xémetlii (IR,3.j:3 inhabitants), at the extreme upper end of the plain, -tOO feet 
above the sea; and 
Y((fJY rú/"ad (Gross "
ardein, :!R,6U
 inhab;tallts), on tbe 
Sebes Körös, at the mouth of one of the principal denIes leading into Transyh-ania. 
The Turks frequently held possession of the town named last, and a :Kilotic plant 


Fig. iO.-XOYISAD (XECSATZ, OR r
-VIDÉK). 
Scale 1 : 15 000. 
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(
Y!/mpl/(N1 thnm,,'i,,), whi('h gfOWS in the spring of Piispök Furdö, near it, is 
supposed to have been importeà b
' them. 

everal of the towns are on the hanks of t.he Dannhe, Of not far from them, 
sueh as K((loc.
a (16.30:2 inhabitants) and Rr{ja (18,110 inhabitants). ZombOl' 
(2-t,:jOfl inhabitants) is on the Francis ('anal, whif'h connects the Danube with 
the TLeiss. Xol"Í,
((fl (X(,ll,
at:, In, 11 n inhabitants) lies on the northern bank of 
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the Danube, and is commanded by the guns of Peterwardein. The interesting 
plateau of Titel, surrounded by the Theiss and by swamps extending from that river 
to the Danube, lies to the west. Pallcsom (Paneevo, 1;3,408 inhabitants), at the 
mouth of the Ternes below Belgrad, is inh:tbited by Servians. 
There are more populous towns on the Theiss (Tisza) than on the Danube. The 
following are in the comitat of Jászkun-Szolnok :-&nlltok (L'),t-I47 inhabitants), 
Jász ßel'é//!/ (20,2;3;3 inhabitants), Iúm,zag (14:j,48ü inhabitants), TÔró!.:-S::.ellf-J[iklós 
(13,000 inhabitants), and Jlczö-Tur (10,447 inhabitants). Between Szolnok and 
Szeged the river flows past CsolIgmd (17,3.;6 inhabitants) and S:eltfe8 (27,ü.,)8 inha- 
bitants). Xear it are 
Vaf!!I Iíörö8 (20,0!H inhabitants), Iíec.
!.:ultét (41,195 
inhabitants), Pelef!!!ltáza (21,313 inhabitant,,), and IIótI-JIc:'"'ö- Vá8ár/icl!! (19,1.')3 
inhabitants). Below Szeged we reach Û Ií([jIÌ::.
a, the port of the city of Jlaria- 
Tlm'csiopel (Szabadka, 56,323 inhabitants), after which comes Zellfa (19,938 inha- 
bitants), where Prince Eugene defeated the Turks in lü!Jì. To the east is the 
important market-town of Nfff!!I IÚ!.-inda (18,8:34 inhabitants), as well as -,-Yay!! 
Rccskcrck (19,üü(j inhabitants), on the riyer ßega, in the mid
t of a country exposed 
to inundation. 
Gf/Illa (18,493 inhabit<mts), Bikés (22,5-1-7 inhabitants), and S::.arms (22,4--1-ü 
inhabitants), are within the basin of the river KörÜs. The )!aros, a far more 
important river, is defended by the citadel of Arad, below which nestles the city of 
Ó .Ârad (3"2,72.') inhabitants), one of the busiest industrial centres of Hungary. 
Not far from here, at the foot of the hills, lies 1
i1âgos, of mournful memory. 
Jlal..ó (2 - ,449 inhabitants) is the largest amongst the towns below Arad. The 
famous stud of J[r::öl/rf!!!cli lies in the Puszta, to the north of the river )Iaros. 
TClllcsl"ár (3:!,:!2,j inhabitants), the old capibl of the Banat, claims with Arad to 
be the most important city of Suuth-eastern Hungary. A few other towns of 
consequence are in its neighbourhood, such as Trersrlúfz (Versecz, 21 ,OD:; inhabitants) 
and O1ált LUf!õs (3,:350 inhabitants) ; but we are approaching the hilly country. 
The towns can no longer comp:lre in population with those of the Puszta, 
and IíflráIl8cbl"
, Orat'Íc:;a (a mining town), and JIi'luídia are far less populouN than 
the scattered villages of Halas (13,127 inhabitants), 
Kál/á8, or BÖ.'í:;ò/'meuy, which 
lie out in the plain. 
Iíolo::8uí/' (Klausenburg-,Cliu,;i,26,
R2 inhal}itants) is the most important town in 
Transyl \"auia, though not the most. populou
. It is the capital of tbe Magyars, 
who have their principal 
chools there. Under the Romans Kolozsvár wa
 one of the 
principal cities of Dacia. It then hecome a German town, and was surrounded 
with turreted walls. The suburbs now spread far beyond them, along both banks 
of the river Szamos. The only other to\\ ns on the river are S;:'((1/I08 Ujl"úr 
tArmenierstadt, fj.lb8 inhahitants), a head-quarter of the Armenians, Dcés (5,822 
inhahitants), and B/:
t/'itz (7,212 inhabitants), seated in the midst of magnificent 
forests. The small watering-place of Ralli/a (Rothenau) lies near the source of 
the Szamos, not far from the frontier. 
The largcst tuwn on the )Ial'Os is JIaros VáslÍrltcl!! (12,' 'i8), principally inha- 
Lited hy Székely. Having been joined by the Aranyos, which rises in a mllllllg 
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district and pas;;es Turr!a (Thoren burg, 
,803 inhahitants), famous on account of 
its :salt mines, the 
Iaros flows to the south-west, \\ inùiug along the foot of the sali- 
ferous cliffs of J[aro
 [
irár. Below Kay!! EI/ger! (5,Î7
 inhabitants) thc 
laros is 
juined by the Kiiküllo, the main stream of which flows through a country abound- 
ing in historicul associations. Amongst the towns on its banks are F.lrá/'lIelg 
(4,:3'76 inhabitants), the old capital of the :O;zékely, and Scllij.
.
'J//rg 
:-;egesvár, 8,204 
inhabitants), a picturesque old town, where Petöfi is supposed to have fallen 
fighting against the Russians. Lower down the river are Elisabd/J.sfadt (:!,:!.jO 
inhabitants), and Jf,'dia,
('lt ()Iegyes, -t,G:!l inhabitants). Returning to the )Iaros, 
we arri\'e at Karlsbllrg (Károly Fejérvár, 7,9.).') inhabitants), with a fine old 
cathedral, in which the Princes of Transylnnia were crowned. Below Karl,;burg 
and its vineyards the )Iaros flows past the citadel of DFm, which formerly defenùed 
the road leading into Transylvania. To the south of it is one of the Iron (tates, 
which was defended by the Roman city T'lpia Trajana (Sarmizegethusa) Only a 
few towns are to be found in this part of the country. The village of rajda llili/!/ad 
(2,.,)97 inhabitants) lies in a lateral valley. Its ancient castle, built by the 
V oy,'od IIun.rad, is now being repaired. 
Iírollstadt (Brasso, 2'7,TöG inhabitants), the largest town of Transylvania, lies 
within the basin of the 
-\luta. It is essentially 11 German town, but the surround- 
ing villages are inhabited by Rumaniaus. 
The ri,-er flows past Pogara,
 (4, ïH inhabitants), and having been reinforced 
by the stream which comes from Hermal/llstadt (Nagy Szeben, 
ibiu, 18,998 
inhabitants), jt. escapes through the defile of the Red Tower into Uumania. 
Hermannstadt is the capital of the ":Saxons." It is a curious old city, wry dull, 
but interesting on account of its architecture. 
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GALICIA AXD B{
KOVINA. 


(Al:STRIA'I POLAXD AND RUTHE"'IA.) 


GEXER \L ASPECTS, )[orXT.\Ixs, AXD CLDIATE. 


I 



ALlCL\. and Buko\'ina, lying outside the rampart of the Carpathians, 
,
' . 'UI form part of the Austrian Empire, in spite of the great boundaries 
I '[I .
'
 determin:d by geographical feature
. Climate a
ld the genera
 slope 
I,] - of the sOlI attest that these countnes form an mtegral portIOn of 
-'7 
I the vast plain which stretches from the Sudetes to the Altai. 
They also differ ethnologically from the remainder of the empire, which has 
held them for hardly more than a century. By anne],.,ing them Austria did 
'\ iolence not only to geographical landmarks, but aho to national susceptibilities. 
l\Iaria There-a herse1t
 when she signed the treat) partitioning l>oland, avo\\ ed 
that she" prostituted her honour for the sake of a paltry bit of lqnd." Cracow, 
the last remnant of Poland, was occupied by Austria in 184(;, in defiance of a 
treaty dictated by herself. 
The outer slope of the Carpathiam is steeper a8 a rule than the inner one, 
and constitutes a very formidable natuml frontier. The boundary-line, however, 
nei6er follows the watershed nor the crest of the mountain range. IIungary 
hus secured possession of the great central group, the Tátra, as well as of the 
upper basin of the Poprad, which flows north tuwards the Yistula. Only a few 
summits in Galicia exceed a height of (;,000 feet, but to a spectator standing in 
the plain to the north of them, the Carpathian8, with their steep scarps and 
barren summits, rising above forests and pastures, and covered with snow during 
a great part of the year, pre8ent a grand sight. The Eastern Carpathians are 
still clad with their anf'ient forests. In the vicinity of the Cserna Gora, or 
" Black )Iountains," in the Ruko\ iIla, these forests extend uninterruptedly for many 
miles, and the Rukovina is filirly entitled to its 81:l\- name of Land of Beeches, or 
"Buckingham." In the south, towards the frontiers of l\Ioldavia, a few trac11)'te 
peaks enhance the beauty of the scenery. Ehewhere, and more especially in 
the districts of 8taIlislawów and Kolomyja, the ",alleys arc without running 
streams, the rain disappearing in the fissures of the limestone. 
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\ few level tracts lie at the northern foot of the TIeskids and Carpathians, 
such as the s\\umpy plain upon which the water
 of the :Dnie4r first coll('ct, 
and that at the confluence of the :-;an with the Yistula: but G,llicia as a whole 
is an undulating taMe-land, having an average elevation of H20 feet. It forms the 
watershed between the Baltic and the Black Sea. Dome of the rivers flow north 
to the Yistula, the ""
hite River" of the ancient Slavs; others flow east to the 
Dniepr; others again south-east to tIle Pruth and the :-:ereth. To the north of 
the valley of the Dniepr the land gradually rises into a table-land of tertiary 


Fig. il.-THE CAIU'ATHL\'\S. 
Scalp 1 : 6.500.000. 
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formation. The ri\ers which inter>:N't this plateau have scooped them..elvcs out 
deep valley
, the bottoms of which are covered with fields and meadows, whilst 
f.Jrests clothe the steep height>; which bound t}wm. 
()me of these forests retain 
all their pristine beauty, and nowhere ehe in Europe do pines grow to 8uch a 
height. In the Fore>;t of Pu,>telnik, near Brody, forty trees e),.ceeding 1 GO feet in 
height ha\-e been counted to the IIcre. 
Galicia has a moister climate than might be supposed from its position in the 
centre of Eurupe; for thc rain-bden winds, which blow from the Atlantic and the 
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Korth Sea in t}w direction of the Euxine, natural1y pass through the defile 
b(\unded in the south hy the rJarpathians, and in tbe north by the plateaux of 
'\Yestern Poland and Podolia. But although the rainfall in Galicia equals that 
of tbe maritime regions of \Yestern Europe, its temperature is alto
ether conti- 
nental. The plateau in the north affimls but little !'helter against the cold 
northerly winds, whilst the C.lrpathi'ms shut out the warm breezes blowing fmm 
the )lediterranean. The heat in !'Ulnmer is intense, the cold of winter most 
severe. At TarnQPol the mean temperature during five months does not ri
e 
ahove freezing point. 
\.ccustomei!. to so rigorous a climate, the mountaineers of 
the Beskids and' Carpathians, who annually migrate to the lowlands of Hungary 
and Austria in search of work, return to their cherished mountain homes pale, 
emaciated, and shaken with fever.'" 


IKH -\BIT AKTS. 


To the north of the Carp:tthians there has been no struggle between Slavs 
and :Magyars or Germans. Xo :Magyars live there, and the number of Germans 
is comparatively small, and only in the large towns and in a few villages of 
\\T estern Galicia are they able to pre!'erve their national speech. Thousands of 
German peasants and miners have become Slavs in appearance and in lan- 
guage. Germans founded numerous colonies in the thirteenth century, but 
nothing except the names of a fcw towns, such as Landshut or Landskrona, 
attests their origin. The Flemish wea,-ers, whu came into the countl''y at the 
same period, have likewise become Poles in all except their family names. 
"-here Germans have maintained themselves up to the Pl'csent time, it has been 
because of differences of religion, for nearly one-fourth of the German pe,tsants 
are Protestants. :Mo"t of these Protestant German colonies survi,'e in the 
districts of Lemberg and Stryj. 
The 1'oles occupy \Yestern Galicia, ani!. even extend into ,A ustrian :Silesia, 
where the
 are known as " \Yater l'ulah." These Pulak" are despised by their 
Gl'l"llWn neighbours on account of thC'ir presumed drunkenness and immurality. 
It is quite true that they are wretchedly poor and ignorant. The sons of serfs, 
and e\Cr pursued by famine, they f
lll all easy prey to the villagc usurers. The 
Poles dwelling along the fuot of the Carp<lthiuns and on the Yi"tula are known 
as :Mazurs, an epithet properly applicable only tu the l)"les of E'l,..tem l'russia. 
They, too, arc poor, and the want of proper nourishmcnt pales their cheeks and 
curves their backs. Their women, however, though by nu means fonù of hard 
work, have an nppeuranee of grl'at ...igour, and almost s(>('m to belong tu a 
race different from that of the men. They wear white or nd turban
, and a 
brigut-coloured jacket, showing the white chemise beneath. The Yariety of 
eo,.tullle is greater amongst the men, cvery village having a fashion of its 0\\ no 
'1'he peasants, notwithstanding their puwrty, are proud of gay c,)lours, elllùroi- 
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dered garment", and br:ght metal buttons. The disease known as Plica Polollica, 
from which many of them suffèr, is by no means caused by uncleanliness, but is 
produced by waut of proper nourishment. It is said to Lave been imported by 
the TaI.tars in the thirteenth century. 
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The Polps of the Beskids are known as Gorals; that i!', "mountaineers." 
are poor, and p lI'tly li.e in underground houses, but 
pending most of 
time ill the vivifying mountain air, they are phy:sically far superior to 


'I'hey 
their 
their 
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kinsmen of the plain. They are s:lid to be intelligent, and though the land 
they Ii\'!' in is exceedingly sterile, they enjoy more comforts than the peasants of 
the lowlanrls. )lany of them annually migrate into neighbouring countries, 
especially at harvest-time. 
In 'Yestern Galicia the etImological boundaries coincide with the mountain 
crests. The Gorals do nnt extend to the southern slupes of the Heskids, nor 
are the Podbalanes, or Polish herdsmen of the upper valleys of the Tåtra, met 
with in the plains of II ungary; but tu the east of the Tátra we enter a country 
having a mixed population, and it is quite impossible to draw a line separating 
the Poles from the Ruthenians. )lany of the inhabitants "pO'ak both languages. 
The valley of tbe San, a river flowing into the Yistula, may, however, be looked 
upon as the linguistic boundary, the Ruthenians predominating to tbe east of 


Fig. 73.-THE DISTHIRUTlO:\ OF THE POLES I:s' GALICIA. 
According to Ficker. Scale 1 : 6,000,000, 
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it. Formerly, \\ lwn the Poles were the sole mai'<ters of thl' count.ry, their lan- 
guage slowly gained ground; but the Ruthenian., are now recm'ering all they 
Jo,..t, although many educated people in the towns he
 ond the San prefer to use 
Pulish. The two nations differ also in religion, for whilst, tbe Pole" al'e Ruman 
Catholics, tbe Ruthenians helollg to the (il'eek Church. )lù"t. of the sm,lll 
Ruthenian nobles, deri
i,'ely called dlOt!((c:;kora s:;l(fc!da, i.e. "s:lI1dal-wearing 
gentlemen," are Greek Catholics, whi],;t the large lando"ners bcIong tu thO' 
Roman (,hurch. 
The Ruthenians, or Red Ilussi,llls, han' never been able to agree with thpir kius- 
men tbe Pules. They are HussiaIli'< certainly, tbough speaking a dialect differing 
from that of the )Iuscovites, to whoIll. moreo'-er, th('y an' dissimilar in custOIllS. 
The descendants of numberless exiles, who tlcd the yoke of Hussian despotism, li\e 
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amongst them. In tbe retired "illages of the Carpathians they have been able 
to pre
erve their ancient customs, but superstition likewise surviyes there, and 
their igporance is great, 
TLe nutheniau
 around Tarnopol are known as Porlolians; those to the south 
of Lembe['g as Boïks; those in the Eastern Capathians as IIuzuls. These latter, 
not having been demoralised by brandy to the f;ume cÀtent as their kinsmen, are 
the gayest and happiest tribe of the Ruthenians: though formerly addicted to 
brigand"ge, they are ncverthele
s more honest than their kinsmen in the plain. 
The Ruthcnians are fond of poetry and music; they are said to be kindly dispm;ed 
and hospitable, but at the same time vacillating, untrustworthy, and pa,..sionate. 
The lIuzuls excepted, they are physically a feeblf' race, though tall and well made. 


Fig. H.-THE DI
TRI8LTIOS OF THE RUTHE'IAXS. 
Scale 1 : 5,500,000. 
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This feebleness, nowe\'er, may be due to their po\'erty, or to the frequent fasts 
imposed by the Church aud scrupulously obsen'ed. 
In Buko\ ina the Rumanians are almost as numerous as the Ruthenians. 
A hundred years ago the formcr were in a majority, hut the annexation of the 
country by Au
tria has gi\'en the IJl'epunderance to the 
la\'s. The pOIJulation 
of this small country is very mi...:erl. Poles are settleà amongst the Ruthpllians; 

zékely ha\'e crossed thc Carpathians in search of pasture-grounds; Chechians 
have settled down a
 miners: Germans have formed agricultural colonies alld 
mining villages. 
everal thousand Hllssians belonging to the proserihed 
ect 
of the Lipovani have fouIlIl a refuge here. and 
\rmenian communities have 
esta blished the/ll
eh'es ill the prillciIJal to\\ I1S. To these di \'er::! nationalities 
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must be ad(led the ever-present Jews and the gipsies, who pitch their tents 
in the shùde of the forests. The inhabitants profess eight different religions, 
tbe Grel,k Catholin, being by far the most numer.ous. 
The Jews increase much more rapidly than the other nations, not only in 
Buko\'ina and in Galicia, but throughout the Austro-ITungarian Empire. 
Nearly one-half the A u'trian J cws are massed in Galicia, and, as the Jews are 
numerous also in the Polisb and Russian border districts, this portion of Cent.ral 
Europe is fhr better entit.1ed to be called the land of the Jews than Palestine 
or any other country whatcyer. 
It will readily be understoud that this multitude of Jews, ha\'ing no attach- 


Fig. ï5,-THE J.;\\S l:s' ReS-GAilY A"D GALICIA. 
Seale 1 : 6,375,000. 
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ment to the soil or its indigenous population, and always professing the opmlOIlS 
of the dominant race, must proye a serious obstacle to the political development 
of the Poles or Uuthenians. In Lemberg, Cracow, and other large towns the 
Jews constitute one-third of the population; in Drody and Drochobicz they 
are in the majority; and there is not a town but the Jew. in his gaberdine, 
high boots, anll broad-brinuned bat, with curls descending to the shoulders, is 
frequently met with. lIe almost monopolizes the commerce of the country. One 
sect of Jews, however, that of tbe .Karaïtes, supposed to be of Tartar origin, though 
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claiming descent from the tribe of Judah, neglects commerce and culti \"ates the 
soil. The members of t his sect d" ell for the most p:ut near llalicz, or Galicz, 
the ancient capital of Galicia.- 


AGRHTJ.TrRE -\:\'D lIl:\'DiG. 
THE manufacturing industry of Galicia is still in its infancy. Only near 
a few of tbe towns and in the west do we meet with manufactories producing 
woollen and lincn stuffs and beet-root sugar. Abuut four-fifths of t1J.e inh:lhit'lllts 
are engaged in agriculture. The soil is fertile, and the land capable of cultivatioIl 
to a great extent; but Gdlicia, which nature would appear to have df-'stined to 
become one of the granaries of the world, is in reality among the least producti ve 
p,lrts of Austria. t Xor cuuld it be othe! wise in a country whose pcasantry are at 
the mercy of unscrupuluus usurers. The pea:<ant, in many parts of the country, 
Ii yeS in a log-hut CO\ cred with str.m. IIis food consists of porridge, which he 
wa".hes down with bad brandy. for the sake of which he forgets his wife and 
children. )lost of the surplus corn gl"Own in this country finds its way into tbe 
distilleries. In years of bad han-esb the people would perish with hunger if the 
landlords or Jews \\ere not to make thcm small loans. E\'er in debt, the peasant 
is in realit) no better than a serf, and his ignurance is e
treme. 
Timbrr and cattle are amongst the articles of export. The eultinttion of hops 
has much increased since tbe middle of the present century, for beer is becoming 
a favourite be\--erage. Tobacco is grown abundantly, over 100,000 cwts. being 
produced annually. 
The mineral resources of Galicia hm'e been better cultintted than its agricul- 
tural ones. Iron, tin, lead, sulphur, and e\-en auriferous sand are fuund on the 
northern foot of the Carp Lthians, but far more useful than either of these are 
the coals whieh are being worked to the north-wl.'st of Craeo\\. Yaluable saIt 
mines, including those of "
ieliczka and Bochnia, lie within a short di"tance of the 
city just named. The salt of "ïeliczka occurs in huge masses embedded in clay. 
That obtained near the surface is very impure, being mixed with day 
and sand. A purer salt, kno"n as Rpiza, is found at a greater depth; but in order 
to obtain tbe t.
ibik, or finest salt, it is necëssary to go deeper still. The mines 
of "
ieliczka b:1\-e now been worked since the middle of the ele\'enth century, 
and a d('pth of 1.02-1 feet (l
1 feet belo" the sea-Im'el) has been reached. The 
mines, notwitbstanding occasional disasters caused by fire, water, or the falling in 
of galleries, continue to yield nearly one-half the !ialt \, on thruughout the Austrian 
Empire.::: The saliferous strata extend into Uukoyina and Rumania. There are 
numerous tbermal 8prings, but only Szczawnica and a few other places attract 
,"isitors. Far more important are the petroleum and asphalt springs, which abound 
· X ationalities of Galicia and Rukm ina : - 
Rutheni
n.. Pole., Je".. Rum
nians. GernJlID8. Tntal. 
(
alieia . 2.H.;..UU 2.341,000 510 UOO HS,OOU 5,H4,iOO 
Duko\ina 2Jn 300 5,UOO -19.000 194,000 41,000 ,j13,300 
t In Galicia 46 },cr cent. of the total area con-ists of arable land. 2-1 per ,'ent, of pa4ul't '. 2 J poor 
co'nt. of forcst. 
::: Total )'icld in 18i3, 2R2,?40 tons, of \\JlÍch Galiei., prudul"l5 131,500 tons. 
80 
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along the northern foot of the Carpathians. These springs remained almost 
unknown ufltil the "pf'troleum fe,'er" in America attracted attention towards 
them. Borislaw, on the rpper Hlliestr, became, in 18üG, one of the centres of 
the Galician petruleum region, and in the course of six months grew from a small 
village into a town of '20,000 inhabitants.- 
uhsequently other oil springs 
were discovercd in "
e
tern Galicia, but the pmduce of all has graduall,y 
declined. 
A railway connecting Danzig and :stettin, on the Baltic, with Odes-a, on the 
Black Sea, and passing through Galicia, has only recently been opened. Defore 
that time Galicia was hardly acce,..sible, and it was less fl'equently referred to 
than many a less important country in distant Asia. The favourable geographical 


Fig, 76.-CIIACOW AND ""IELICZKA. 
:3cale I ; 40
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position of Galicia, balf-way between the Baltic and the Euxine, is onl
"no\V being 
pmpf'rly appreciated. The railway, which tra'"erses the country from west to east, 
places "
estern Eurupe in communication \\ ith the great granaries of )Ioldavia 
and f'entral Russia, and in course of time its influence will reach as far as the cities 
of Central Asia. Even now tbe village of I'odwotoczyska, formerly never heard 
of, and the tu\\ n of Brody, impurt annually .t:?,OOO,OOO worth of corn. 


Towss. 


Ll'opol, the capital of Galieia, was built in 12.j!l, and ealled after its founder, 
but Letter known by its Poli"h name of L\\ (jw, or its German one of L('mbl'rg 


· TIorisla", in 18ï3. yj<,i<\ed 1;,500 tons of a
phalt (millf.ral ",IX). and 1l,000 tons of pl,trolenm, 
hRving a total mlue of ;(46Ù,UIJU. 
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(lO:!,9.jO inhabitant,,), It occupies a central position between the rivers Dniestr, 
Yi
tula, and Bug-. Xo navigable river flo\\s pa"t the l'ity, but three railways 
converge upon it, and feNl its commerce and industry. The old city covers an 
area of only (i
 acres, but the suburbs spread over l
 square miles. The 
former contains the university and mo,.,t public buildings, whilst the new Xational 
)ìuseum, with its library, is in one of the suburhs. 
Cracolt' (,jO,uüù inhabitants), though inferior to Lemherg in commerce and 
population, far exceeds it in interest on account of its historical associations. L'p 
to the middle of the seventeenth century Cracow was the capital of Poland, anrl 
it.s pupulation was then double what it is now. "
hen Austria took po,;sessiun 
of the city its fortunes dedined rapidly, and in 177.) it only numbered lfj,OOO 
inhabitants. The Congress of \
ienna constituted Cracow and its environs an 
independent territory, but in l
-H; the Austrians nevertheless once more took pos- 
session of it. The town is favourably seated upon the navigahle Yistula. or "Ti=,h, 
and, altboug-h very thinl) peopled, its appearance from a distance is m >st 
striking. Formerly it \\ as one of the great intermediaries of commerce between 
Russia and Germany, but it is now only important as a grain mart. )1ost of its 
commerce is in the hands of the Jews, who occupy the whole of the suburb of 
Kazimierz, built upon an islano of the Yistula. Cral'ow has a uni, ersity founded 
in 1:;U-l, a library of fJO,()OO vlIlumes, an obsen atory, and several learned societies. 
)Iany 1'oli".,h boo},.;; are published there. The asbes of the Kings of Poland are 
preserved in the cathedral, and Copprnicus lies buried in another of the thirty- 
se,-en churches of the town. The old castle has been transformed into fortitierl 
barracks, but the fortifications of the city have been razed and converted into 
public promenades. Only one of tIle ancient g-ates, that of St. Florian, built 
in H!JI'- as a defence f1gflinst the Turks, has been allowed to remain. A huge 
block of gr:mite, dedicated to the memo,"y of Kosciuszko, ha,; been placed on au 
artificial monnd to the west of the city. That mound, f.;aC'red to the great hero 
of dying Poland, now lies within the enceinte of an Austrian fort, the guns of 
which pommand the city. 
The villages around Cracow arc noted for their market gardens, and send 
vegetables as far as Berlin and Hamhurg-. Other articles exported from the 
vicinity are the salt of Wielic::,ka (6,1.:;u inhabitant,.) and Roc/wia (f',200 inha- 
bitants), the coal of JaI/"OI"::'lIo, and the cloth of Bi(da (6,000 inhabitants). 
:Mo
t of the to\\ n,; of Galicia are miniature Lemberg-s, consisting of a compactly 
built nucleus surrounded hy scattered suburbs. Tlfl"lIÓlf (2:l,200 inhabitants), a 
rapidly increasing town, is the principal place of commerce on the Dunajec. 
Higher up on the same ri,-er is XOI/"O Salldek (9,
OO inhahitant
). }(:;'(8=.åll' 
(!J,:':OO inhahitants), half- way netween Cracow and Lemberg, exports butter and 
eg-g-s. Ja/"O.
I({/f (ll,l.jO inhabitants), on the 
an, rises in the midst of orchards. 
Its fairs formerly attracted oriental merl"hants, including e,'en Per"ians. Prz( JJ/!/-
l 
(ll,(iÛO inhabitants), higher up on the San, is the commercial ccntre of a petroleum 
district. Salllhol" (ll,..jO inhahitants), on the Upper JJnie<;tr, is an agricultural 
town, whilst DrodlUbi(';; (Hi,HOO inhahitallls), surrounded by forests, exports the 
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petroleum won in the district of Bor!!.
ln/{" (10,000 inhabitants). r;rodeJ.. 
(
,
JO() inhahitants) suf'fprs from the vicinity of its great ncighbour Lemherg, whidl 
it supplies with agricultural producc and fish. Str!l.i (9,!J
0 inhabitants), at 
thc mouth of a Carpathian vallcy, is a favourite summer re-;Ol't of the Lember3' 
merchanb, many of whom have villo.ls there. 
BI'O(
1f (30,.)00 inhabitants), to the ca"t of Lembcrg and on the Russian frontier, 
is a great commercial town, exporting horses, cattle, and pigs, and importing corn. 
Tarnopol (20,800 inhabitants), likewise near the frontier and on the high-road 
from I,emberg to Kief, is also an active commercial city. All the other towns 
of Eastern Galicia are only of secondary importance. Br;;r;;aIlY (!),:lOO inhabitants) 
has tannerics; I[alicz (3.1.)0 inhabit.ants) bas given its name to the whole country; 
ILOlolll,llia (li,700 inhabitants) exports timber and tobacco, the latter being 
extensively cultivated in its vicinity; Sit;'''!!/! (11,100 inhabitants) has agri- 
cultural fairs, which are well atten(led. Other towns are t:>lani8{((I{"ó/l", or 
tanislau 
(l.3,OOO inhahitants). Zloc;;ów (9,.:100 inhabitants), IIorodCl/krl (8, iOO inhabitants), 
and TY8mienicn (8,500 inhahitants). 
CZCJ'/lOll.itz (:3--1,000 inhahitants), thc capital of Duko,'ina, is situate on the 
Pruth, from the bank of which it l'isl's amphithcatrically. The railway has 
proved a grcat boon to the merchants of thc town, whilst Radal/l::: (9,000 inha- 
bitants), Sf'I'rtll (6,000 inhabitants), und SI/-C::XIICfl (9,000 inhabitants), all of them 
farther south in the basin of the Sercth, have sutlered in a corresponding degree. 
Czernowitz is one of the outposts of European civilisatiol1, and the Germans have 
made it the seat of a uni,-crsity.- 


. Rationality of thr- inhahit'lnts of f'7prnO\\ it? 11 Rj,!) :-Jr-ws. 
8'3 per eent.; Germ,Ul
, 19'6 pcr 
cent.; HUlll,mians, 1 j'7 per cent.; HuthclIi,ms, 1 j.:! per cent.; others, I j :! per cent. 



 



 

 



CHAPTER YIII. 


TIlE L'PPER llA
IX OF THE ELDE A'\D THE :\IOIUYA. 


(BOHEYIA, :\1011.1.' lA, A'D AI'
TR'
:\ 
ILr
IA.) 


GE:snt,\J. 
\:>l'r.n'
, )[Ol.....r_\I:\,.;, \:\'H RI\TRS. 


- - (1IIE
IL\. is usually looked upon as occupying the very centre of 
,-ø-
]. I Europe. This is not in reality the case, for the geumetrical centre 
rWJ .,< of Europe lies farther to the east, and the Alps, which form the 
) 'tì main watershed, rise to tlw south-west. ]
ohemia, neyertheles:,:, 
1'--' occupies an intermediate po"ition bet\\ecn Xorthern and :::-:;outhern, 
"7 estern and Ea",tern Europe. Like a huge quadrangular citadel, it ad \"ances into 
the heart of the plains of X orthern Germany. Of its four ramparts, the Bohemian 
'Forest and thc :-;udetes e).,tend from the "outh-east to the north-west, whilst the 
Ore :Mountains (Erzgebirge), which separate Bohemia frum Sa).,ony, and the 
plateau of )Iora\ia. stretch from the south-\\e"t to the north-east. 
The !!eneral orographical fmtures of no other country in Europe equal those 
of Bohemia in simplicity. Uut when \\e come to examine the,;e mountains in 
detail we find that they Yary eÀceedingly in their aspects. The Bohemian Fore,.;t 
is made up of un undulating plateau a sy",tem of l'arullel ranges, and a clustcr 
of curiously piled-up mountain summits. (Jnly a few localities reeall the 
\.lps, 
for the average height docs not quite reach 4,000 feet, and the dome-shaped 
mrl""'t.'s of gnei
s and schistose pyramids do not rise to any great height above the 
valleys. There are, howeyer, a few summits cro\\ ned "ith dykes of white quartz, 
locally known as " Dc\ iI's \Yalls." The beauty of the Bohemian Fore
t must be 
sought for in its" running f-treams," its blue lakelet,.;, and its ma/!nificent trees. 
Xowhere else in Germany is the foliage of the hl-ech denser. or the height of the 
fir or pine more con;;,idernble. Unly a few of the highest summit,., pierce the 
rq.rion of forests, and reach into that of pastures. The woudman's axe has com- 
mitted the u,",ual havoc in these forests, but there exist wide tracts in primenll 
luxuriance, "ith trees nearly a couple of hundred feet in height, and they are f-till 
the home of the Ù03r and the bison, the latter as well as the beayer IJeing carefully 
preserved. The wolf has been e'\.terminateJ, and the last bear was killt.'rl in l
.)(j. 
The southern portion of the Ðohemian Forest is undoubtedly more pictul't'.sque 
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than its less elevated northern extremity, hut the latter attracts the larger numher 
of vi!'itor1-', for the fa\"ourite "atering-plac
s of )Iarienbad and Franzensbad lie 
within its vulleJs. The pa!'!', or gate"ay, of Taus (1,47:3 feet) leads across the 
'very cent.re of the range. 'I'll!' Cet"!.lwv (:l,,:;OO feet) comruaTHls it in the north, the 
Oser (4,um; feet) in the south. It was through this gap that the Germans most 
frequently essayed to penetrate into the country of the Chechians; and blood has 
flown there in torrent:,; from the da
's of Samo, the Slav champion, early in 
the seventh century, to thc war of the Hu"sites, in the fifteenth. A second 


Fig. 77.-THE l\Im:NTAI"" OF BOHEMIA. 
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pass, known as the GoMen })ath tGoldeller Steig, 2,lJI)-! fect), leads across the 
mountains farther north. These are the only pa:,;ses which give ready acce:-<s 
to Bohemia, and railways now run through both of them. Everywhere else the 
Bohemian Foreo;t forms an excellent strategical flOutier, the interior slopes heing 
g-entle, whil,.t the outer one
, towards Bavaria, al'e l'f,eep and difficult of access. 
The culmin,lting summit of the range, the Arber (4,;
:j feet), rises "ithin the 
houticr of Bavari,I." 


.. Total If'llg-th of tlH' B..h"llli,1l\ F..nst, 13i miles; a\"t'l,'ge \\idth, 19 miles; a\'eragl' hl.ight, 2,300 
feE:t in the lllJIth, ;J,!HU fu.t ill the ,0.1Ih 
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The ErzO'ebirO'e, or "Ore Mountains , " which hound Bohemia on the north-west, 
o 0 
contrast in several re"pects with the Jlohemian Forest. Rising like a waU aboye 
the vaUeys of tbe Eger and Biela, in Bohemia, they slope down gently on the 
Sl
on side. Strategically they form, consequently, a part of Gennany, and in 
real t\- the whole of their slopes are peopled L,. GC'rm,ms, who ha\"e hrought under 
. . 
culti\"ation all the amilaLll' soil. The highest vilhi
e, Gottesg-ahe, lies at an 
elevation of 3,4-10 fect. The range is of more uniform contour than the Bohemian 
Forest, and its summits are more rounded. Xumerous roads cross it in all 
directions. Only towards the extrcmities doC's it prescnt reall
' picturesque 
features: in the we:;t, where chaotically p:Ied-up mountain summits join it to the 


Fig. is.-THE PAS. OF Tn's (Du'l\luCE). 
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Ficbtelgebir
e, and in the east, where it terminat.es III the g-rote"CJue1y shaped 
sandstone rock!'> of "Saxon f'witzerland," at the foot of which flows the Elbe.- 
To the wc"t of the deep gorge :'coo1'C'd out hy tIle Elbe on its passage from 
TIohemia into Sa
on.'" rise" a mountain system which is g-eologicJlly a pendant 
of tbe ErzgeLirg-e. It Ll.gin" with the ,'oleanic range of Lusatia, continued in the 

chisto
e ri(1g-e of the ,],.w'h!.'(,/I (.JeMed, :l.;

:l feet). A bl'oad 1']ain 
eparates the 
Jesehken from the triple granitic range of the her )luuntains (=J.m
; feet), and tIle 
l'r
 staJline and sehisto,e masses of till' HiC':-,engehirge, or" Giant )IounlaiIl@."whose 
bold contour" remind u" of the 
\lps. )Iore elenttro than the nohemian Fore:;t- 
the Schneekoppe Iising to a height of 5,1
G feet-this muuntain mass imrres:,eH 


· I..png-th of the E17
ehirg". A.) mil. s: a\ ..rage" idth, 
3 mil,,; .1\ <<rage h..ight, 
,6:!O feet; eulmi- 
Dating puillt (Keilberg;. 4,1

 f'Lt. 
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the beholder by its isolntion and its steep declivities, and the luxuriant forf'sts 
which cover its lower ::;lupes pre
ent a charming contrast to the stunted vegeta- 
tion and verdant pastures of its summits. In summer these pastures arp the home of 
herdsmen, who perfume the hut tel' and cheese they make with aromatic herbs. The 
Giant :\Iountains do not yield subterranean treasures, and the inhabitants employ 
themselves in various domestic industries. They are Germans, and geographically, 
as well as by legendary lore, the Giant )Jonntains belong to Germany mther 
than to Bohemia. A labyrinth of mountains, surmounted by the granitic creRt of 
the Adlergebirge, connects the Hiant )Iountains with the Sudetes, culminating in 
the pyramidal Schneeberg (4,(j-1
 feet) and the veneraLle summit of the AltYater 
(--!,880 feet). y ul'ious pas-;es lead across the Sudetes. To the west of Gratz a 
wide gap connects the upper triLutaries of the X ei
se with those of the EILe, 
and Pru8si,t, fully rec(gnising' the strategical import.wce of this .. gate" of 
Bohemia, has taken care to secure its possession. Another deprl's-ion, lying only 
g(jO feet above the sea, separates the :O;udetes from the Carpathians, thus opening 
a passage into )Ioravia, defended by tIle fortress uf (Hmiitz. 
The fourth side of the great Bohemian quadrilateral is not formed by a 
mountain range, but by a height of land co,'ered with towns and villages, and con- 
stituting no wdl-defined LouIHlary hetween :\Ioravia amI Bohemia. This accounts 
for the two countries named bl-'ing peopled by ml-'n of the same race, and having, in 
most ca"e", sharl'd the sanlt' politieal destiniL's. Thus, althoug-h Bohemia slopes to 
the north amI is drained into the German Ocean, it form::;, pulitic.tlly and geographi- 
cally, a portion of the basin of the D.mube, and it 'is the Erzgebirge and the 
Sudetes, and not the height of land between the Danube and the Elbe, which 
form the true di,'iding line between tbe north and the south of Central 
Europe. 
The interior of Bohemia is frequently said to form a .. basin," and looking to 
the rampRl ts of erystalline mountains which encompass t.he country, this descrip- 
tion is in a certain measure admi"sible. In reality the country consists rather of 
a succession of terraces, decreasing in height as we proceed to the north. These 
tl-'rraces are formed of sedimentary rOl.kR successiH'ly deposited upon the slopes of 
mountains of primiti ,-e formation, amI tlH'Y have been ravined by the numerous 
rivers whi(.h intersect them. In tbl' very centre of this Bohcmian basin rise 
the Silurian hills of H{.Leny and Brdo, who,..e lJalæontology has been studied 
with sueh success by 1\1. Barrande, and \\ hich abOllll'l in mineral treasures. 
Farther north i"olaÜ'd basaltic COIiL'S rise iu the midst of the sedimentary forma- 
tion. The )Iittelgehi,'ge, on both sides of the Elbe, is altogether composed of 
volcanic rocks. There are regularly shaped cones rising to a height of 2,GUU feet, 
piled-up ma,..ses of !<cori,c, and sheets and streams of lam. The old castles, {'hapels, 
and hermitag-es which crown the summits of many of these cones enhance the 
bl'1luty of the scenery. The decomposcd lam at the foot of these hills is of 
exceeding fertility, aud c'"ery village is embowered in a forest of ii'uit trees. The 
mineral springs which rise in this part of the country prove that subterranean 
agencies are not yet quite exhausted. AlI1ong
t these 
prings are those of Teplit.l, 
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C'arlsbad, Bilin, Pullna, and Sedlitz, whose curati\e properties annUlllly attract a 
hùst of visitors. 


The mountains of Bohemia and 110ra, ia g-i,'e birth to the thrce great rivf'rs 
of X orthem Germany, the Yistula, the Gder, and the Elbe. The Yistula, "hen 
first it escapes from its rocky cradle in the Reskids, irrigates the plains of Galicia 
and J)oland, whilst the Gder, only a short distance below its source in the Sudetes, 
enters German 
ilesia. The Elbe alone grows into a formidable river bct'ore it 
crosSe,. from Bohemia into SaxonJ'. It rises in a boggy swamp on the southern 
slope of the Giant 
Iountains, and the whole of Bohemia, a few border districts 


Fig. i9.-VOLCAN'IC J\rOUSTAI'S IS XORTHERS BOHE\IIA. 
According to Hickmllnn. 
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excepted, lies within its bounds; whilst )Ioravia lies wholly within the basin of 
the )Iorav<1, after which it has been named, and which is known to Germans 
as the 
Iarch; and whilst the Elbe flows north towards the German Ucean, 
the )IOl'aya takes its course towards the Danube and the Black Sea. 
The hydrographical nomenclature of the country is full of anomalies. The 
t"pper Elhe is far inferior in volume to its assumed tributary, the )Ioldau, or 
VItava. The latter is in reality the great arterial rinr of Uohemia, and a canal 
connects it with the Danube and the Black Sea. The rpper Elbe, howe,'eI', 
flowing in the same direction as the united ri,-er below Kolin, has given its naIlle 
to the entire ri ,-er system. 
The rpper YItava and most of its tributaries flow through a region of bogs, 
81 
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and the broader valleys abOlmd in swamps and small lakes, which act as 
"regulators" when the rivers become flooded. The peasants make no use of the 
turf as fuel, but they ure imprudently active in comerting the bogs into produc- 
tive land. The smull lakes are utili".,cd with comiderable success for breeding 
fish. It would be far more prudent to allow the bogs to remain as they are, for a 
considerable amount of rain falls in ßohemia,. and the hogs, by Rucking it up 
like a sponge, regulate the flow of the rivers. Rivers which formerly never 
owrfiowed t.heir banks have done so since the drainage works have been begun. 
The VItam and the Elbe effect their junction below Pmgue, and soon after, 
near the bold rock cro\\ ned with the ruins of Schreckenstein, the united ri yer IS 
joined by the }:ger from the \\"8><t. It then enters the gorge through which it 


Fi
. SO.-LAKE REGION I:s' SOUTHERN BOHEMIA. 
Bcale 1 : 375,000. 
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escapes from Bohemia. The smiling land"cape" of its upper course gi,'e place to 
bolder scenery. On both banks rise the bai>altic cones of the :\Iitt.clgehirge, 
sueceeded by the grotesquely shaped Raudstone masses of Bohemian and Saxon 
Switzerland. Picturesque towns are seated upon the winding river, and castles 
crown the heights looking down upon this gateway of the Blbe, which forms both 
a geographical and l)olitical boundary, separating Bohemia from the lowlands of 
Germany. 


I
H.-\1I1T-\NTS. 


Two thousand years have passed away since Bohemia amI l\Ioravia were in the 
possession of the Boii and other tribes, usually called Celtic. Near OlmÜtz and at 


· nainfall in ineh"s:- Hodf'n hach, at the /!,ate of the Elbe. 23'6: 'l'rautl'n:m, lll'.U" the source of the 
Elbe, 40'6; Prague, 15-7; Budweis, on UIl: rpper \"Ita\-a, :!4'4. 
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Troppau, 
I. .Jeitteles has discovered the remains of pile ,-ilbgcs which rcsemhle 
the lake dwellings of ancient Gaul. The corals and marine shells found amongst 
the potsherd,; and bones prove that these ancient inhabitants of the country kept 
up an intercourse with the )Ieditcrranean. 
In the enù these Boii Were either driven out of Bohemia, or became the 
subjects of Germanic l--l,uadi and )Iarcomanni, who held the country when the 


Fig. St.-THE SCHRECKENSTEIN At:SSIO, ON THE ELßE. 
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Romnns first crossed thp Danube. To these, at the time of the great migration of 
peoples, succeeded Rugii and Longobardi, and later on, in the beginning of the 
!Sixth century, Slavs, who have remained the dominant race of the country down to 
the present day. A few district
, howeyer, such as the 
ehijnhengstlpr, in rpper 
Bobemia and 
Ioravia, have, since tbe dawn of hi8tory, remained uninterruptedly 
in the possession of Germans. 
The 
lav inhabitants of Bohemia and )Iora\ ia are of the samc race. As a rule 
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the term Chechians (Czechs) is applied to the Slavs of Bohemia, whilst their 
kinsmen in )Ioravia and within the border of Hungary are known as Moravians 
and Slovaks. Tribal names no longer sun-ive amongst the Chechians, but they 
do with the :Mora,-ians. The Horaks inhahit the highlands bordering upon 
Bohemia, and hardly differ from the Chechians. The Hanaks dwell to the east 
of these heights, and in the valleys sloping dm, n towards the )Iorava. They 
number about 400,000 souls. The" \Yallachs" live on the frontiers of Hungary. 
They are pure Sla,-s, and have nothing in common with the Rumanians except 
t.he name. 
chafàrik looks upon them as Boii who adopted the Shw language, and 
became known to their German neighbours as \Yallqchs, or " ,,- elsh." 
The Chechiaus ha,'e had to struggle severely to maintain their numerical 
superiority. Almost surrounded by Germans, only a narrow strip of country 
connects them with their kinsmen in the east. The Germanisation of the country 
made rapid progress after the twelfth century. Lands and privileges were granted 
to the German colonists whom nobles and eecle
i1lstical orders calh:d into the 
country. It was the Germans who founded most of the towns, and towards the 
close of the fourteenth century Bohemia was looked upon as u German land. But a 
,-iolent reaction then took place. The Hussite war degenerated into a war of races, 
and the multitudes whom Zi.ì.ka exterminated were G('rmans. Ever since that time 
the Chechians havc hcld their own, notwithstanding their political dependence upon 
Germany, and tbe havoc wrought during the Thirty Years' '\Yar, when the popula- 
tion was reduced to Ît\U,UUU souls, and men were allowed to take two wives, to 
repeople the country. 

\.t the present time the linguistic boundary between I::;bn1 amI Germans 
changes but slowly. The Germans occupy the mountain;;, the Chechians the hills 
and the plains. Both "lopes of the Bohemian :Forest, the El"zgebirge, and the 
I::;udetes are inhabited by Germans. 
The westernmost district of Europe occllpied hy 
laVR lies close to the Pass 
of Dom1lzlice (Taus) and Ba,-aria. Its inhabitants are Poles, and not Chechians. 
According to some they were called into the country by King Bfetislav I., and 
charged with guarding the frontier towards Germany, on which account they 
are knm, n as Chodes, or "'\Yatehmen." They speak Polish no longer, but can 
still be rpf'ognised by their vivacity and their national costume. The liheIties 
originally granted to these colonists were finally abrogated in IG
8, whpn they 
were reduced to u state of serfdom. Another body of Chodes, settled towards the 
south-west, in the upper valley of the Br(ll:l\-ka, or An:rel, were more fortunate, 
for they and their G('rman neighbours retained their ancient Pl"ivileges up to the 
middle of the present century, when serfdom ceased to be an institution through- 
out Bohemia. 
To the !;;outh of the Er7gebirge the whole of the {'ountry as far as the Eg{'r 
, is held by the Germans, the ,-illagcs whose names terminate in [I/'i1ll or rC1/1f' 
(" clearing ") marking approximately the linguistic boundary. To the west of the 
F.lbe the ðla\ s extend to the foot of the mountains, and at one spot even into 
l'russiull f-;ile"ia. Farther south the fl.rritory of the Sian is restricted to a strip 
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of country bet" een Driinn amI Ulmiitz bar(lIy -to miles wille. ewn tbougb we 
include in it Iglau and otber enclaves e-xelusively inhabited by Germans. Une- 
half of Austrian :-;iIesia and tbat portion of )[ora\"Ïa "hich lies nPhre:o;t to Yicnna 
hecame German centuries ago. The inhabitants of many di;;triets are bilingual. 
Chechian uppears to gain ground "..lo,d:y, e
cl'pting to the north-west of Prague, 
betweeu the Eger and the Berounka; aud Germans Ii, ing- in Chechian district,.. 
not unfrequcntly turn renegades to the e
tent even of cbanging tbeir family 
nanles.- 


The struggle between German and Sla,- is an ardent one in Bohemia. The two 
detest each other, and the antagonism is all the stronger as it is one of class as well 
as of race. The citizens cf the towns are for the most part German, whilst tbe 
aristocracy, the peasants, and many of the factory hands are Chech. The ri,alry 
between the two races is stimulated Ly ewry political event, and even in tbe 
smallest villages the national antagoni,.:m is kept ulive by as;;ociations of ewry 
kind. The Chechian peasant is by no mean" ignorant of the history of his 
('ountry, and tbough a Catbolic, feels proud of the achievements of John I1uss and 
Zizka. These historical associations possibly account for tbe indulgence with 
which he looks upon the few suni,ing congregations of IIussites. On the other 
hund, he dete8ts the Jew, wholU he look,.: upon as an ally of his German enemy. 
And indeed the J e" s, with rare exceptions, take the side of the Germans, for it i
 
with German citizens or manufacturers that tbey transact most business. The 
Jews speak both languages, but when among tbemselves the)- pl'efer German. 
The influence of the Jews is b
 no means inconsiderable, for tbey are numerous, 
and also more highly educated than eitber Germans or Checbians. Kolin may 
be looked upon as their head-quarters, und in se"eral other towns tbey form a 
majority of the inhahitant!:.. The Chechians, howe, er, possess an ally beyond 
the Carpathians no less powerful, and an exchange of sl'ntiments is being carried 
on incessantly between Prague and )[0SCOW. 
"
hatewr tbe future may bave in store for them, the Checbiuns are undoubt- 
edly one of the most compact and energetic nations of Europe, and of all the 
Slavs they have most successfully resisted foreign influences. The women of 
Bohemia are famous for their clear complexion and fine figures. As to the men, 
they do not much difter from tbe Germans, except that their cheek-bones are 
I'omewhat more prominent, and their eyes deeper set. Their skulls are ,-ery large, 
and if cerebral capacity is to l,e accepted as a te,..t of intellect, they occupy a 
foremost position amongEt the nations of Eun pe, runking high above the Germans. 
They ha, e indeed contributed largely to the march of ideas, notwithstanding tbeir 
political dependency and the wars which sO frequently laid waste their country. 
I'rague is the oldest university of CentrJl Europe, alld Hu,.:s, a century before 


. 
ationalities in }!<j.j:- 
Chechian.. GermaDs. Poles. Jewø. ToW. 
Bohemia 3,310.000 2,UUO.OOO 11U,U 0 5,420,000 
111 ora via 1.5,jO,000 5U8,UOO 5
,OOO 2,112,000 
Austrian 
ilesia 1111,000 2ï9,UOO 159.000 j,OUO 55.j,OUO 
-- - - 
TuwI 1,9iU.IIOO :!.;:;7.uUO 1.i!I.II(.0 1 ï 1.1'00 f\,U8ï,000 
- - 
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Luther, raispd the standard of the Reformation. Åustria has vainly sought to 
eradicate the national language by prohihitiug its use in schools. The Germans 
may predominate politically, tlmnk" in a large measure to a cleverl,\" contrived 
electoral law, lmt the Chechian national spirit manifests it,;elf in a hundred 
difft'l'cnt ways. The ancient history of the country is being studied, national 
songs are Leing collected, !Jnd the educated cla:<ses "hare in the scientific and 
literary work of tbe age. Many of the Åu"trian journalists and a still larger 
number of the Government functionaries are Chechians. Education makes rapid 
progress. The Chechians e-xhiLit a peculiar- aptitude for mathematics; they are 
also good mu"icians, though none of their composers can a!:'pire to Le placed in the 
first rank. 
Both Chechians and Germans ha,-e discontinued to wear a natil)nal costume, for 
the dress in which the students of Prague occasionally parade the streets is a 
fancy one. The peasant" omen around Domazlice, however, continue to wear red 
In.dices and kerchiefs, short petti('oats and red stockings. In )Iorayia, too, and 
amongst the Slovaks, the old national costume is not yet extinct. rrhe Hanaks, 
who nlltiyate the fertile valley of the llana, wear ycllow Ie Lther pantaloons, an 
embroirlered belt, a cloth jacket rit'hly ornamented, and a multitude of slllall metal 
Luttons on the chest. .\.. white over-coat or a hlue cloak, with sen
ral coltLrs one 
above the other, and a Llack hat with red or yellow rihbons, complete this 
costume. "Tom en as weB as men wear hea,,\" hoots, which renùer their walh 
,ery clumsy. Hut though the peasant women of Bol1l'mia now aLuost uni H'rsally 
imitate the dress of their German neighbours, they 8till exhiLit a decided 
prefercnce for rt'd. 
The towns of Bohemia and )Iorayia do not differ, in outward appearance, from 
the towns of Germany; but in the more remote villagl's we are still ahle to imagine 
ourselves in the Middle Ages. They consist of dwellings placed around an open 
O\'al or circus. The houses are of wood, with a door and two windows looking 
upon this open space. The overhanging straw roof is supported by columns. 
Barns, stables, aud dunghills form an outer circle. rThere are few trees or flower 
gardens, and the only ornament of these dreary-looking villages consists of a 
btatue of Ht. John of Kepomuk, the patron saint of Uohemia. Dances, however, 
frequently interrupt the monotony of daily life, for the Chechians are passionately 
fond of that exercise, and we are iIlfleLted to them for some of our favourite 
" steps," including the Polka, erroneou81y supposed to be of Polish origin. 


AGRHTI,TrRE, )InnxG, \XD IXDUSTRY. 


IItH/DU\ and )Ioravia are countries of large cstatf's. )[ore than a thirrl of 
Bohemia belongs to nohlemen, and one of the PrincC's of Schwarzenherg owns estates 
cover-iug many square miles. The Emperor and the Church are amongst thp largest 
landholder". TLehe cÀterl..i,e estates, as f'l:sewhere, have led to the impoverishment 
and the demoralisation of the great mass of the people. Ewry one of these feudal 
families has its staff of bailiffs and other hangers-on, Lut the people around the 
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!'umptuous castles liw in misery, and the land is badly cultivated. 
must fertile tr,wts fùrm part of these large estates, they do not 
much per acre as do the holding.- uf the small proprietors. 
.\..griculture consequently is still capable of much development, but Bohemia and 
110m,ia even now are amongst the most productive countries of Au.-tria. The 
fertility of some districts is \"Cry great. Tn the lowlands of 1Ioravia and in the 
vallc)' of the Hana the peasants are able to Ii ve at ease. Other fertile di
tricts are on 


Altbough the 
yield half as 


:Fig. 82.-.\ LARGE ESTATE I' BonuIIA. 
8cale 1 : 490,000. 
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the '("pper Elhe, around Königgrätz; the U Gulden Rod," in the valley of the Eger; 
the" Paradi"e" around Teplitz; and the" Gardcn of Bohemia," in the )Iittelgebirge. 
The hest hups of Central Europe are grown around 
atlZ (Zatec). In addition to their 
mried agricultural productions, including wine, Boh_'mia and Silcsia are rich in 
coals and ores. The coal mines of the (Mer, the Elbe, Pilsen, Kladno, Teplitz, 
and Pulnisl'h O".trau yield about balf the total quantity produced througbout the 
empire. Graphite is wurked in )luravia and in 
outhern Bohemia, at Budweis. 
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Tin is found on the southern slopes of the Erzgebirge. Every metal or mineral 
useful to man is found in Bohemia, from gold and precious stones to iron and 
porphyry, only excepting rock-salt. Kuttenburg (Kutná-Hora) had formerly 
one of the most productive silver mines of Europe, but it has been abandoned. At 
the present day it is Ptibram whicb yields most silver. This mine bas been 
worked uninterruptedly since 753: its principal shaft descend!> 3,300 feet, and tbe 
ore appears to increase in richness with the depth. About 2.1,000 lbs. of silver 
were won in 18Gù, and 42,000 lbs. in 18ï2. 
The manufacturing industry is highly developed, and the value of the 
articles produced annually has been fstimated at nearly ,E.jO,OOO,OOO sterling. 


Fig. 83.-THE COAL lIh'l/ES OF '\YESTFR:s' BOHE\IIA. 
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Nearly every branch of industry is represented, for there are cotton, woollen, 
and linen manufactories, print and dye wurks, iron works, machine shops, 
chemical works, tanneries, paper-mills, sugar refineries, and breweries. But it is the 
glass of Buhemia whicb is best known beyond the limits of tbe country, and 
which is distinguished by beauty of design, lightness, and brilliancy of colour. 
The manufactories are dispersed all over the country, but each district carries 
on by preference some special branch. Most of the glass works are in the moun- 
tains, where silica and fuel abound. The manufacture of porcelain is carried on 
around Carls had , in the valley of the Egcr. !ron works have naturally been 
e"tablished in the vicinity of the coal mines, at Pilsen, Kladno, and Polnisch Ostrau. 
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The large to\\ ns, such as Prague, Briinll, and Tropp,lU, ha\'e attracted an e'\.tensi\"e 
iMlu:.trial population; but the great manufacturing region, the Bohemian Lan- 
cashire, lies on the r prer Elbe, and its centre is Reichenberg. Thi8 district 
lead!' up to the g,!te\\ay of the Giant )Iountains, and is traversed by the high- 
road connecting Yienna with Berlin. Strategically it is of great importance, 
and the hills upon which was fought the battle of :-;adowa rise \\ ithin it. Farther 
to the east, through the \"alley of the )Iora,-a, passes the high-road which connects 
Yienna with 13re
lau, DanÚg, \Yars;J.w, and Central Russia. 


Tow:\'s. 


BOHF:\II \.-Prague (Praha, Prag, 

3,O(lO inhabitants.), the capital of Bohemia, 
is one of the fine citie<; of the world. Humboldt considered it inferior onl\" to Lisbon 
. ' 


Fi
. 84.-PRAGI E A:\D IT
 E:\nROIX6. 
Beale 1 : IDO,OOO. 


5 Mileø. 


Naples, and Constantinople, and none can look without pleasure upon this "town 
of the hundred towers," "ith its castellated heights of the Ilmdshin, its fortress of 
y 
';;ehrad, and its bridges spanning the lake-like yltava, with its, erdant island:". 
Prague lies in the ,-ery centre of Bohemia, and only Leitmeritz, below the con- 
fluence of the Eger and Elbe, and above the gorge leading through Buhemian and 

a
on Rwitzcrland, occupies a geographical position at all comparable with it. 
Prague, however, offers far greater fiLcilities for communicating with the countries 
lying outside the mountain ramparts of Bohcmia, and its natuml adntntages are 
aided by a network of railways converging upon it. 
ext to Yienna and Buda- 
Pe:.t, Prague is the most populous city of the empire, ranking far abo\"e nery 
other town of Bohemia. 
The "(lId City," in the centm of rnoùf'rn Prague, abounùs in historic,LI 


· In 18i5, 1
0,000 
I,l\", bS,OOO Gâm,ms, 15,OUO Je"S. 
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A USTRIA-Ht'XG ARY. 


Fig. 85.-THE KARLRRRÜCKE AT PRAGUE. 
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associations. The town-hall, with its huge clock tower, recaIls tlle execution of 
the Protestant leaders after the battle of the ".hite :l\Iountain. Near it are the 
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Teynkircbe, witb its curious towers and the tomb of Tycbo Blahe, and the 
university buildings.- The 10,,.MJ/'Üc!.:e, with stat,ues of Ht. Jobn of Xepomuk and 
other saint;;, connects the old C'Ïty with tbe fortified Kleinseite and the plateau 
of the Ilradt<hin, upon which rise the Gothic cathedral of Ht. Yitus, now lwing 
n'stored, and the royal castle, an extensi\e pile of buildings, throug-h one of tbe 
windows of \\ hich the imperial go\"ernors and their secretary were thrown in 1Gl
, 
an e,-ent which led to the lUo;;t atrucious war of modern time;;. The public gardens 
of the Ðeh-edere lie to the north ofthe Hradshin, and afford a mag-nificcnt view of 
the city and the meandering ylta\"a. To the west is seen the \Yhite )Iountain, where 
the powl'r of Bohemia succumbed at the commencement of the Thirty Years' "rar. 
Prague is e
panding in all directions. E:arolinenthal (Karlin) anrl f'miehow, two 
suburbs abounding in manufactories, extend along the river; ZiH.ov and the 
" :K ew 1'0\\ n" occupy the elemted ground to the east of the oIrl cit). X ew 
streets 11<I'\"e been opened, including the spacious "r enzclsplatz, quays have been 
con&tnu.ted, ami sumptuous buildings erected. But there still remain a few 
dilapidated quarters, tbe most remarkable of which is the ancient GIIl>ftO, with 
its sombre synagogue and God-forsaken burying-g-round. 

\.t the time when Prague W,lS still the capital of an independent lingdom, the 
sO\"ereign usually resided at tbe castle of ]lm'Mcill \ Karluv Týn), erected upon a 
commanding rock overhanging the river Berounka; but the glories of this palace 
have departed, and most of its art treasures have been transferred to Vienna. 
rrague, hO\, ever, abounds in ma7nificent palaces of the aristocracy, although 
manufactories are more characteristic of it than these sumptuous edifices. These 
manufactories enjoy the ad\"antage of being close to productive coal mines. 
llladilo (11, 19H inhabitant,s), in the centre of tbi;;; coal basin, has the largest 
iron works of the country. 
BI/(hcei.s (lludéjo.ice, 17,-1-13 inhabitants), the chief city of f'lIuthern Bohemia, 
lies near the head of the \ltava, and since l

R an iron tramway has connected it 
with Linz, on the Danube. It carrif's on a brisk commerce. Kear it, in the midst 
of an e
tensi\"e forest, rises the sumptuous castle of Frauenberg. Píl5d.: (9,181 
inhabitants) is situate on a ri\"er rlesceuding from the Bohemian Forest. Castles 
are numerous in its vicinit,.,.. Táho,. (n,.17 inhabitants), which played so impor- 
tant a part in the war of tbe Hussites, and still boa!'ts of a few buildings recalling- 
its ancient. 
dories, is a sleepy to\\ n now, seated upon a plateau commanding the 
winding Luznice. In memory of the great national meeting which took place at 
that town, every public political meeting in Bohemia is called a 'fábor. 

ewral towns of importance are situate in the valley of the Beronnka 
Beraun), 
\\ hich joins the Yltava a few miles ahO\e Prague. Klatfall (Klato\'y, 
.OfO 
inhabitants) is built at the mouth of a 'valley leading to the yillagcs of the 
['hodps. 1'(/11.
 (DomaHice, 7,0-17 inhahitants) commands the principal pass leading 
into Ba\'aria. JIarinilJf/rI owes to it;; thermal springs such importance as it 
enJoys. Pfibralll (:!,212 inhabitants) is widely known on account of its silver 


. The uni\ersil) \\8_ fOHn,lell in 1348 by the Emperor, Charles 1\". It hil
 166 prof".ors, anllls 
attendeù by :!,ouû "tudc'nts. 



mmes. Sthbm plie..) has lead mines. The name of Pil8c/l (Plzen, 2,
OO 
inhabitants) is known throughout the world in connection with the beer it 
exports. The principal brewery, whi(.b is carried on conjointly by the a
:! 
house-owners of the town, produces 3,5:!O,OOO gallons annually. Coal mines are 
worked in the vicinity, but Pilsen is no longer the second town of Bohemia, this 
place having been wun by its younger manufacturing rival, Reichenberg. 
The valley of the Eg!,I', 
which "tretches along the 
foot of the Erzgebirge, 
abounds in populous cities. 
That amongst them which 
is named Egt'I' (la,-!ü3 in- 
habitants), after the river, 
is not only an important 
railway centre, but has al,..n 
manufactures. In its castle 
'\Vallenstein was a:ssassi- 
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Fig. 86.-CARLSBAD. 
Scale 1 : 18,000. 
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Quarter of a Mile. 


uated in lü:J-!. A.W'/I (9,-Hlo) 
inhabit,auts), to the north- 
I 
west of Egcr, carries on 
various teJ!.tile industries. 
('arMJ(/d (ï.:!ï6 inha- 
bitants), the most famou,,; 
watering-place of Central 
Europe, extends for several 
miles along the yalley of 
the 'fepl, a small tl'ihutar
' 
of the Eger. Its principal 
spring, the St,."",." yields 
about ,:) gallons of water 
a second, and the steam 
rising fì'um it is seen afar. 
Carlsbad depelHls mainl)' 
upon the Hi,OOO visitors 
who annually remain there 
for at least a week; but it 
has al:o:o re;;ourc('s of its 


own. Porcelain and lace are manufactured m the town. G/'((.
litz (6,.J-!!J inha- 
bitants) manufactures embroiilery and mu:o:ical instruments, whilst JuarhiJJ/stl/(tl 
((j,.jH6 inhabitants) is noted for its sih'er mines. Both these towns lie in the 
Erzgebirge. S,laZ (Zatec, 8,8ïO inhabitants), on the Eg-er, pruduces tbe I1Pst 
hops of Bohemia, whil"t ILol/lot({/( (Chomuto,', 7,-t:!:.? inhabitants), in the undulatin
 
plain to the north of it, has metallurgieal \YOI'!';:S. 
The valley of the Elbe below the Egcr is likewise densely inhabited, the 
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principal towns being Lcifll/cl"if= (Litomerice, 10.02:
 inhrtbitant;;) and _1/1,...ig 
(10,9J3 inhabitants). T\\o famou
 watering-place", Bilill and Teplif= (10,1.;5 
inhabitants), lie to the west of the 
lbe, in a country justly renowned for its 
scenery, and seH
ral manufacturing towns to the east of that ri.er. Amongst 
the latter are Jral"lIsdOlj (U)IOO inhabitants), Seltiilllilldl' (ß,:!It\ inhabitants), 
Gcorgslca!de (
,:!:!O inhabitants), BÖhmi8ch-Leipa (!.I,:!44 inhabitants), and Juug- 
Bllllztlau (
,GH.j inhabitants), principally employed in the production of teJ..ti'e 


Fig.8i.-REICHE'RERG ASD ITS E:\\lHO:S8. 


Bæle t : 288,000. 
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fabrics; Steill..e!tiil/(I/l and G"Mollz (6,Î.;
 inhahitants), which engage in the 
manufacture of glass; and Rricliellbl'I'g (:30,uOO inhabitants), the first town in 
the Austrian Empire for its cloth. Placed near to one of the gateways leading 
into Bohemia, the town carries on an important trade. Trallfl'I/(//l (Î,U.')-! inha- 
bitants) occupies an an:,loguus po
ition near the eastern extremity of the Giant 
)Iuuntains. 
On the rpper Elhe there are no towns of importance. The riwr helow 
Hollclldbe (5,:Jlü inhabitants), with its cottun and paper mill;;, flows past 
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I1vlligil/llOj (Králové Dviir, 6,222 inhabitants); .[aromi!- (3,H2 inhabitants); 
Jo.vf.stlldt; the famous fortress of Ilolliggrät;;, (Králo\'t
 IIradec, 5,51.; inhabitants) ; 
industrious PardllbÙ'c (8,lô7 inhabitants); I(o/il/ (fJ,460 inbabitants), where 
the IIussites in 14:j4 lost 13,000 men, and Frederick the Great, nearly 
three hundred years afterwards, suffered one of his rare defeats. The other 
tm\ ns in the basin of the Elhe indurle Lcitolll//U (7,0:21 inhabitant,,), ('lll"lulilJl 
(11,218 inhabitants), anrl I1ultcllbcrg (Kutná-IIora, 12,74
 inhabitants), the latter 

 very important place in the fourteenth century, when its silver mines yielded 
rich treasures, ",hibt now it is dependent in a large measure upon the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. To tbe south-east of it lies Ccí.s/av (5,998 inhabitants), 
where Zizka lies buried, and F."ederick the Great achieved a victory which yielded 
him the grcater portion of 
ilesia. 
1\IoRAYI \ cannot boast a city compamble at all with Prague for population, 
beauty, or celebrity. BJ"iil/n (73,4(j4 inhabitants), the capital of the country, is 
a large manufacturing town, the rival of Leeds and Yerviers, and commanded by 
the citadel of the Spielberg, so famous as the prison of :"ilvio Pellico and others 
condemned for state reasons. O/miitz (1.j,:!:n inhabitants) is, above all, a 
fortre,",s, defending the upper \'alley of the )Iorav3 and the northern approaches 
to Vienna, Of other towns lying within tbe basin of the )IOl'ava may be men- 
tioned Srl/vi/berg (7,283 inhal.itants), which has iron mines and furnaces; 
StcJ"lIbrrg (13,479 inhabitants), with linen factories; P,.08811/(;;, (1.'),717 inha- 
bitants), in the fertile vale of the Hana; Prc}"((u (7,úOu inhabitants); KrclJIÚcr 
(9,8:23 inhabitants); and FlIg((/"/:
cl/-II/'{{di8('h (3,100 illhal,itants). The latter is 
only a small town, built upon an island of the )Iorava; but a short distance to 
the north of it stood Vdlrlll"l/(l, the ancient capibl of the 
loravian Empire, 
built in the commencement of the tenth century. 
I!!/all (:l0, 11:2 inhabitants) still lies within the basin of the )Iomva, but far 
away from its main valley, on the road from Briinn to rrague. It is an Im- 
portant town, \\ith woollen-mills and glass work:,;. Formerly it was a great 
mining town. ZI/aim (lO,liO I ) inhabitants) and 
YikoMJ/lJ"g (7,173 inhabitants), 
both near the frontier of 
\.ustria proper, depend upon the neighbourhood of 
Vienna for much of their trade. The only large town in tbe region of the Car- 
pathians is .l..Yell-Tit.scl/cil/ (8,ö4.j inhabitant,,), in the centre of a productive district 
known as the" Land of CO\\ s." 
ArsTltI -\:'1 I'-iIUSIA lies almost wholly within the basins of the Oder and the 
Vistula, and is therefore a natural dependency of Cracow and Ureslau, and not 
of Yienna. Ti'upjJall (Opava, 1 ü,(j08 inhahitant,,), the largest to" n of the prO\'ince, 
lies close to the Prussian frontier, on a small tributary of the Oder, and is known 
through the alliance there renewed in lR.!O between .\uJStria, Russia, and Prussia. 
'1'roppau and Jägcrlldorf (8.1:!! inhabitant,,) engage largely in the woollen indus- 
try, whibt F/"l'udclltlwl ((j,:!4:J inhahitants), to the west of the latter, is th{' 
principal seat of the linen and cotton manufactures. Still farther to tbe north- 
west lies FreÏ1caldau (5,
4
 inhabitants), and near it the hydropathic eJStabliJShment 
of Gräfcnberg, founded by PrieJSsnitz. 
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Tesch,,/! (n, ïïH inbabitant
) is the principal town in the eastern or Poli"h part 
of Austrian 
ilesia, but its trade bas suffered some\\ hat since Ut!crb,,/"U, on tbe 
Prus::oian frontier, bas become the nucleus of an extensi,e network of railway". 
Xear Oderberg are tbe coal basins of POllli8e1t nslralf and IlCl/"/âll, whicb yield 
nearly a million tons of coal a year. 
Bielil;; (lO,ï2l inhabitants),on tbe eastern frontier, and s('p[irated only by the 
Biala from tbe Galician town of Diala, bas important clotb factories. 


. 



CHAPTER IX. 


STATISTIC:-: OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


IIE politiml situation of the twin empire of the Danul)e is altogether 
unstable. Yienna and Pest are geographical centres, no doubt, but 
the incompatibility of the races inhabiting the empire has caused 
its boundarie,.. to fluctuate in aceurdance with the fortunes of war, 
and with the success of diplomatic intrigues or matrimonial alliances. 
There was a time when the house of Habsburg was the most powerful in the 
\\orld. The boastful inscription of A E I U L (AlII;triæ est imperare orbi lIni- 
fer.so), still to be seen on some public buildings, recalls that time. Then, again, 
the empire found itself at the mercy of a ruthle,.,s conqueror. For fifty years 
Austria swayed the decisions of the German Diet, and her orders were obeyed in 
Italy; but the thunders of Sadowa for e"er depri,'ed her of the lead in Central 
Europe, and only the East appears able to give her compensation for the losses 
suffered in the 'Yest. 
It might be supposed that Austria's expulsion from Germany consolidated 
her strength. Fill' from it. German Austria aspires to union with the 
German fatherland. If the empire were to be broken up, the German 
\.ustrians 
would certainly not combine with the Austrians of other nationalities, but they 
would join their kinsmen in the west and north, for Yienna is German anove 
all. The non-German nationalities, on the other hand, have taken advantage 
of the feebleness of the central Gm'ernmcnt to secure their political autonomy. 
Yienna has been compelled to make concessions. "Austrian patriotism" has 
given place to national aspirations tending to the formation of a group of inde- 
pendent states. If it were not for the Nlprit de corps which animates the army 
and the functionaries, anù the power of habit, Austria would long ago have 
gone to pieces. 
E,'ery great polit,ical event shakes the empire to it.s foundations. Austria has 
occupied Bosnia anù the Herzegovina, hut may not this annexation accelerate its 
final disruemhennent ? The :-ilav element has gained greatly in consequence, and 
the Slavs, forming" a vast majority in the empire, will claim, in course of time, 
political advantages equal tu those enjoyed by Germans and )[ap;yar!'l. 
The Germans, no doubt, \\oldd con,.,ole themselves by a union with Germany, 
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but. tbe )Iagyars would then occupy a far less favouraLle position. Hemmed 
in on all sides by hostile races, their very existence as a nation would be 
threatened. Xced we wonder, then, that during tbe Lte war they sided with 
tbeir old enemies, tbe Turks, and resisted to tbe last the threatened occupation of 
Bosnia? They feel that t4e fate of the Turks may one da
 be tbeir own. Like 
them, tbey are looked upon as strangers in the land they govern. 
It would be presumptuous to anticipate the destinies of Austria. Palacky, 
tbe historian, said in 1848 that" if Austria existed not, it would be necessary to 
invent it ;" but a crisis, attended by yast changes in the balance of power in 
Eastern Europe, is nevertheless approaching. If Yienna and Pest are unable or 
unwilling to satisfy the aspirations of the nationalities represented witbin the limits 
of the empire, these will look beyond its boundaries for assistance. 
But whatever the future may have in store, the material prosperity of Àustria- 
Hungary progresses as rapidly as that of most other European countries. 


POPUI.-\TlO
. 


THE population increases. In 1816, soon after the wars of the empire, the 
Emperor Francis reigned over 28,000,000 subjects. In 1857, when the first 
trustworthy census was taken, the empire had :3:?,ooo,oon inhabitants; and twelve 
ye.ars afterwards, in I
ßÇ), 3.j,[I-!:
,OOO. The annual increase thus amounted to 
32.j,000 souls, and if we suppose it to have continued, the 
pire must now have 
a population of over 3/),000,000 souls. In population the empire, therefore, ranks 
next to Russia and Germany, but its den..ity is less than in the Lnited Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, or the Xetherlands. The birth rate exceeds 
the death rate throughout, but varies exceedingly, and whilst the inhabitants 
of Dalmatia, Carniola, and the Tyrol live to a good old age, the Hungarians 
die young. Pest, amongst all the capitals of Europe, is that where Death reaps his 
most abundant harvests.- 


ÅGRH'CI.Tl:'RE A
D )T lXIXG. 


I" A u"tria- Hungary, as in otber countries of Europe, tbe towns increase at a 
more rapid rate than the villages, but at the present time, at all events, the great 
mass of the inhabitants live in the country districts. The great wealth of the 
empire consists in its varied agricultural products. :x early all the food and 
" industrial" plants of Europe are grown within its limits. Àll the cereals are 
grown, but it is only in the cultivation of maize that Austria holds the first place 
in Europe. t The yield per acre is far less than in 'Vestern Europe, and if wbeat 
anù flour are nevertheless exported in large quantities, this can be done only 
because Rumanians, Polaks, and ::;lovenes live almo
t pcrmanently at a starvation 
rate. 
.. Birth rate (1869), 40'3; death rate, 30'0. Death rate in the Tyrol, 23'9: in the lIIilitnry Frontier 
distriets, -n' 7 . 
t Annual produce of cereals, about 688,000,000 quarters, of "hich one-fourth consi
ts of oats, one 
fc.urth of r)'e, one-fifth of "heat, and one-scventh of maize. 
8
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Potatoes are largely grown, nnd viticulture is cnrried on with success. The 
Adriatic slopes :yield oli,'e oil, the northern provinces the beet employed in the 
manufacture of sugar. Tobacco, flax, and hemp are likewise important articles of 
cultivation. The forests are Yery extensive, but onl
 in the Cis-Leithan provinces 
are they managed with care nnd intelligence. These f'is-Leithan provinces, 
though inferior in extent to the Trans Lcithan ones, are far more carefully 
cultivated. The extent of waste land capable of cultivation is very small, whilst 


Fig. 88.-THE DE
BITY OF THE POPULATION OF Al:STRIA-HUSGARY. 
Scale 1 : 12,000,000. 
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m Hungary vast tracts of swamp and steppe still await the ploughman's 
share. '" 
The two hnlves of the empire exhibit similnr differences as to their live stock. 
Hungary is poorer in horned cattle than Austria, but has more horses, pigs, and 
sheep. The empire is richer in horses than any other state of Europe, Russia 


· Distribution of the cultivated land in lien's (18iO) :- 
Cis- Leithnnh. 
2.j,1 :l3,IJUU 
8,912,600 
11,315,000 
23,426,600 
5,410,01 0 


Arable land 
Meado\\s 
l'asturr--s 
ForE-sts 
F"llow 


Trnns- Leithaniaa 
:!6,03:l,900 
9,43U,180 
10,385,200 
20,668,600 
13,609,000 
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alone excepted, but in ot.her animals it holds an inferior rank; and not only wool, 
but also horned cattle figure largely amongst the imports.- 
The annual revenue derived from the cultivation of the land has been est.imated 
at .E:!G4,GOO,000; that yielded by mines and quarries does not probably exceed 
.tlO,OOO,OOO; and yet the mineral treasures of the country are most varied, 
including as they do precious and building stones, coal and salt, sulphur and 
petroleum, slate and potter's clay, iron, copper. gold, silver, and other metals. The 
coal mines are being worked with increasing success, for the demands of numerous 
manufactories are ever increasing. t The production, however, is still far behind 
that of Germany, Belgium, France, or the British Islands. The salt mines of 
Austria are inexhaustible, but their yield, including that of the salt marshes of 


J<'ig. 89.-DIAGRAX EXHIBITING THE INCREASE IN THE PRom:eTIO:\ OF COAL, 1819-1873. 
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Istria and Dalmatia, hardly exceeds 4,000,000 cwts. a year. The iron mines, too, 
are capable of much development.; 


)[ANUF ACTURES. 
THE manufacturing industry of the empire is rapidly becoming of importance, 
and its progress has been far more marked than that of agriculture. In this respect 
also the Cis-Leith'!n provinces are far ahead of Hungary.
 Sty ria and Carinthia 


· Live stock in 11\70:- 


Cio-Leith'mi... 
1,38!1,GUO 
43,100 
7,425,200 
7,uuu 
6,026,400 
979,100 
2,551,500 
60,000,000 hcad of poultry; 1,000,000 bpphives. 
t In 18
9-1838 thp annnal production of coal averaged 230,000 tons, in 1861 it was 4,000,000 tons, 
and in IHi3 12,80u,000 tons. 
t In 1860 195,000 tons of iron were produced. and in 1873 503,000 tons, the consumption in the 
htter )"f'ar having amounted to 872,000 tons, There arc altogether l.j3,
00 miners (66.7.;0 in coal mines). 

 In 18ti9 there were :!,707,UOU factory hands in Cis-Lcithanid, and 834,000 in Trans-LeithalJia. 


Horses 
Assps an { mllies 
O",'n. 
Buffaloes 
8hN'P 
Goats 
rigs . 


Tmns- Lcithania. 
2,I.j!:\,HuU 
33, JOO 
5,279,2UO 
73,000 
15,077,000 
.573,000 
4,443,3UO 
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are the chief f'eats of the iron industry; Bohemia and :Moravia engage in the 
textile industries, in t.he manufacture of glass and of beet-root sugar, and in the 
l)rewing of beer. Yiennft produces textile fabrics. machines, chemical products, and 
a mriety of minor articles. Hungary, Transylvania, amI Croatia can hardly be 
said to have a manufacturing industry, and Pest cannot bear comparison in this 
respect with Yienna, Reichenberg, or other manufacturing centres of Bohemia or 
l\Ioravia. The prolétariat of Austria and Bohemia is essentially composed of old 


Fig. 90.-THE SOHLERORC:s'D, OR PLAI:s' OF ZÓLYOM, IN THE l\1I:s'I:s'O DISTRICT OF ZÓLYOM, HUXOAHY. 
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factory hands, whil,..t in Hungary it con!lists of agricultural labourers. In the 
latter country male domestics are twice as numl'rous as in Austria, whose 
manufacturing industry offers better chances of rf'nllmerati\"e occupation.- 
The minor industries <Ire gradually being ah"orl eel by huge manufacturing 
estaLlishments. The pca>;ant linen-weavers have almost disappeared. Huge 
distilleries are gradually superseding the domestic stills, and the corn is ground in 


· In 18H there pJ.isted 165 cotton-mills, "ith 1,526,55.j spindlps (in fI..hemia iO,j,2i9 spindles); 
liU(
n-mills "ith 40U,OUO spindlps; and 2,335 brcwcril-ò, producing :!ii,20U,uUO gallons. fhe bcet-root 
sugar fadolic" in 18; í -R, eOIl
lIl11l'd 2r.,
!j6,Uí 4 c" ts, of bcct-ruot. . 
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stpam-mills belonging to capitalists or wealthy companies. E\en the 
tate 
contributes toward;; thi,. preponderance of the manufacturing indm:try, for ils 
ar"enals and tobacco factories count their workmen hy thousands.'" 


CmDIERCE. 


LP to 1
7'
, the year of the Yienna ExhiLition, the progress in the indu;:trial 
activity of the empire was rapid. Manufacturies increased in number, railways 


Fig-. 91.-THE YIADlTT OF KALTHISSE, os THE 
F\I\lERI:\G. 
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were constructed ill all directions, and powerful companies were formed to 
work the mines. But then came the Ilrarlt of )Iny 9th, 18ì;3. The banks 
Btopped payment, and thousands of families found themselves involved in ruin. 
)Iillions were lo:>t in the course of a few weeks, and all industrial progress was 
arrested. t 
Austria can hardly be said to have recoyered from this financial CriSIS. Still 
there has been some progress, for the land is now being more carefully culti,-ated, 


· In 18i2 there were 36 GO\ernment tobacco manufactoritB, with 36,981 workmen. They produced 
1,.j88,lO.j,O.j2 cigars and 3i,260 tons of manufactured tobaceo. 
t In 18ï:! there exist"d 1:l6 ban1.s,,, ith a capital of l201,058,OOO; in 18i 4 there onl) remained 28 
banks, "ith a eapital of l;2,1 i2,UOO. 
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and tbe new railways have promoted the extension of commerce. The imports 
between lk.).) ami 187.5 rose from .f:2:J,GOO,OOO to ,f.3-!,4-!U,OOO; the exports from 
.f:2;
,900,OOO to .f:.j.j,lOO,OOO, and this notwithstanding the loss oÏ some of the 
wealthiest provinces.. 
The maritime commorce of Austria-Hungary is naturally restricted, and 
exhibits but little progress. t The Danube, however, compensates to some extent 
for the small seaboard, and much of the merchandise which floats down that river 
has ports of the Black Sea for its destination.::: This ri vel' traffic is capable of much 


Fig. 92.-THE RAILWAYS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Scale 1 : 12,350,000. 
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development, and it will no doubt increase rapidly as soon as the obstacle presented 
by the Iron Gate shall ha\'e been removed. 
The railway system of .\.ustria-IIungary is extensive, far more so than might 
be supposed from the amount of the foreign trade of the country. Engineering 
difficulties of no mean order had to be overcome when crossing the Brenner, tbe 
Semmering, the Carpathians, or the Carso. The network of railways is, however, 
a:-; yet far from complete. )1any branch lines remain to be constructed in Hun- 
gary, and the junctions with the railways of neighbouring stJ.tes require multipli- 


. The imports and exports in 18i5 incIuded- 


Imports, Fxports 
ArtieIes of food tIO,;JUU.OOO tll,UUU,UOO 
(Ither r.tW produce . 15,
00,OOR 12,600,000 
l\Ianufactured article
 29,400,UOO 31,500,000 
t The commercialrnarine eonsi.ts of i,GO!! v,'
st,ls of 324,898 tons, inclusive of 99 steamers of 56,868 
tons. 
t The Danubian 
team Xa,igatju" Company o"ns 1;;6 stf'amers andá51 barges. 
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cation. The railwa)'s which, in accordance with the treaty of TIerlin, are to be 
built in the Balkan peninsula will powerfull) contribute towards a development 
of Àustrian commerce.- 


EDrCA TIOX. 
THE Germans of Åu".tria-Hungar
- claim to be the superiors in intellectual culture, 
and in many re:spects their claim must be admitted. The !Schools of Åm.tria 
proper are better attended than any others, and education in the German pro\'inces 
is fiu more admnced than in the eastern half of the empire. In Àu
tria pr()p
r 
88 per cent. of the adults are able to read and write, in TIohemia only 61 per cent., 
in Hungary 26 per cent., in Galicia 5 per cent., in Dalmatia 1 pl:'r cent. EiJucation, 
however, is making rapid progre
s, more especiall)- in Hungary, where the number 
of schools has "astly increased since that country has regained its independence. 


Elementary schools 
lIIiddle-claBB sehoo18 


íis- LeithaniB. 
Schools. Pupils. 
l,j.:!UO 1,8
\J.OUO 
229 õ5,689 


Trans-LeithaniB. 
8chools. Pupils. 
16,UOO 1,24
,000 
197 35,815 


The ten universitie3 of the empire are attended by 12,300 students, amongst 
whom the Jews are proportionally 'Very numerous. There are in addition 7 
Polytechnic high schools (4,10.5 students), and numerous seminaries and special 
schools. 
"Teare not in a position to classify the nationalities of the empire according 
to their morality, but in one respect the Germans appear to hold an inferior 
position. The number of illegitimate children is greater amongst thcm than 
amongst their fellow-citizens, and in Carinthia there ar
 villages where more than 
two-thirds of the children born are illegitimate.t 
The superior influence of the Germans cannot, however, be doubted when it is 
a lJ.ue;;tion of science, art, commerce, or industry. The majority of the books and 
journals are printed in German, and even at Pest German papers find a larger 
Dumber of readers than those written in )Iagyar. German is the language by 
means of which the educated classes of the whole empire are able to communicate 
with each other, and its influence is on the increase. Às to the Rumanians and 
Ruthenians, they can hardly be said to enjoy an intellectual life. It is truly 
remarkable that the number of periodicals puLlished in Hebrew, a language no 
longer spoken by the Jews, should be greater than that printed in Rumanian, a 
language spoken by nearly 3,OOO,ÜOO living on this :side of the Carpathians.::: 


. Rlilways, 11,1 i5 núles; telegraphs, 30,H5 núles, 8,02,j,S26 dispatches; letters, &.c., forwarded b)' 
post, 335,686.000. 
t Illegitimate births (11169) in Cis-Leithania, 14 per eent.; in Trans-Leithania, 6'97 per cent.; in 
Carinthia, H'15 per cent.: in Lo" er .-\ustria, 31'.10, pf'r ct'nt. 
t 866 newspapers and periodicals appear in Cis-Leithania, and 325 in Trans-Leithania. Of these 
662 are German, 195 ::\Iag)ar, 10; Chechian, 63 Itali,m, and 49 Polish. 
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GOYEmOIEKT AND An
Ir:NI8TRATIO
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TIE Emperor-King exercises his powers in accordance with a con- 
stitution more than once modified since its introduction. He 
appuints the ministers and presides over their deliberations, pro- 
mulgates the laws, and enjoys the right of pardon. lIe receives 
a civil list of ,f!'J:30,OOO, one-half being paid by each of the two 
states, Austria and Hungary. 
The ('ommon affairs of the two st-ates are directed by three ministers-for Foreign 
A frail's, "
ar, and General Finance. The Minister of Foreign Affairs presides in 
the absence of the Emperor, and, like his colleagues, he is responsible to the delega- 
tions nominated by the two Diets. Cis- Leithania and Trans-Leithania have each 
their independent Cabinet, including Ministers of the Interior, of Education, of 
Finance, of Agriculture and Commerce, of Public 'V orks, and of Justice. A 
member of the Hungarian Cabinet is attached to the Emperor's household, while 
another takes charge of the affairs of Croatia. The two Cabinets are responsihle to 
their respective Diets. 'l'Le Emperor occasionally may invite the members of these 
Cabinets to attend the deliberations of the common ministry, but only when it is 
a question of discussing the Budget or foreign affairs. 
The legislative Diets amI the electoral organization present similar complica- 
tions, a curious mixture of feudal traditions, constitutional fictions, and compro- 
mIses. The Austrian Diet (Rl'ic"'
1'ath) consists of a House of Lords (Herren/wl/s) 
and a House of Deputies (AbfftO/'dlll'fcll/ulI/s). The former includes the 1:3 imperial 
princes and 54 hereditary peers, 10 archbishops and 7 bishops, and 107 life 
members appointed by the Emperor. The House of Deputies consists of 3.)3 
members elected for six years. Of these 8.) are representatives of the landed 
proprietors, 137 are elected by the towns and Chambers of Commerce, and 131 by 
the rural districts. The franchise is enjoyed by all citizens who are of age and 
possessed of a small property qualification. Practically the electoral laws favour 
the return of German deputies. 
The Diet (O/'8záY,IfÜlh) of Trans-l,eithania likewise includes two Chambers, viz. 
a Board of Nagnates (FCZ.
ö lIáz) and a Board of Deputies (AbiÓ IIáz). The former 
consists of 736 members, including 31 prelates, 6:!6 noblemen, 76 governors of 
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comitats and other high dignitaries, 2 deputies of the Diet of Croatia, and the 
.. Count" of the 
axuns of Transylv"nia. The Board of Deputies cun"ists of 
444 members, viz. 33-1 for Hung.lry, 1 for Fiume, j.) for Transylvania, and :34 
for Croatia and Slavonia. The latter are nominated by the Diet of Croatia, itself 
composed of hereditary and electi,'e members. The Croat deputies may address 
the Board in their own language, but all other members are onlJ' permitted to do 
60 in :Magyar. 
The affairs common to both halves of the empire can be discussed only by the 
"Delegations," which meet alternately at Vienna and Pest. The Delegation of 
each Diet consists of GO members, one-third of whom belong to the L'pper House. 
The Delegations discuss separately. In casp of a disagreement they address 
written II messages" to each other. If an agreement is not arri'-ed at after an 
exchange of three messages, they meet and immediately vote. I:;uch is the curious 
mechanism of the II dualist" empire invented by Francis Dcák for the exclusive 
benefit of Germans and )Iagyars. The Slavs, Rumanians, and Italians can hardly 
e
ercise any influence upon the administration of the country, and time must show 
whefher an org,mization which does them so little justice can last. 
The organization of the provincial Diets (Lalldffl[Je) is quite as complicated as 
that of the superior representative bodies. Cis- Leithania has se,-enteen of them. 
They are composed of members II by right," such as archbishop'" hi shops, and 
rectors of universities, and of elected memhers, representing the large proprietors, 
towns, Chambers of Commerce, and rural districts. The governor of the prO\ince 
presides over the deliberations of these Diets and of their exec uti ,'e committees 
(Lallde.s-AwsðclLUss). In Tralls-Leithania therc is only one of the:::e local Diets, that 
of Croatia. 
The prO\incial capitals as well as several other towns are gO\'erned by a 
Iuni- 
cipal Council and a budy of functionaries. In some instances a " )Iagistrate," 
elected by the citizens, exists in addition. Ûrdinary parishes are governed by 
a burgomaster and commissioners (Gemâllde-AlI.
.
c11!l88), elected for three years. 
" District Diets," in addition to the above, e
ist in some of the provinces. 
In Hungary and Transylvania a distinction is made between "communes" 
and II municipalities." The former have a representative body composed, in 
equal proportions, of elected members and of the citizens paying the highest 
taxes. The" magistrate" is appointed by this body. The municipalities enjoy 
somewhat more extended privileges, but in every instance the great taxpayers 
share the government with the elected of the people. These municipalities 
include the comitats (counÛes), the" free districts," the" royal free cities," and 
the II Land of the Saxons" in Transylvania. Government is represented ùy a 
j'ü-i.spåll (Ohn' Gl'!'>}Irllln in German), appointed for life, who presides over the 
meetings. The II r niversity of the 8axon l\ation" is composed of forty-four 
representatives of German towns and districts, presided over by a II Count." In 
Croatia and Slavonia each comitat has its ðkujJ'ísfilla, partly elected, and each 
town or \ illage its" municipal delegation." 
Bo
mia and llerzegu\ ina, though not J'et forming officially an integral por- 
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tion of the Austrian Empire, are nevertheless being governed by Austrian officials, 
and the probability of these countries being returned to Turkey is a very 
remote one.- 
The area and population of the great political divi:sions of the empIre are as 
follows :- 


Provinces. 


Area. 
Sq, :Miles. 
7,654 
4,63:l 
2,;67 
8,670 
4,U05 
3,857 
3,08" 
11,323 
20.061 
8,583 
1,988 
30,308 
4,O,!5 
4,939 


Austria below the Enns 
" above the Enns 
Salzburg 
St} ria (Steyermark) 
Carinthia (Karnten) 
Carniola (Krain) . 
Gorizia, Istria, Trieste . 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
Bohemia (Böhmen) 
Moravia (l\Iahr
n). 
f'ilesia (:":chle
ien) . 
(Ta\icia . 
Buko\ ina 
nalmatia 
Army and Navy 
Total, Cis-Leithania 
Hungary and Transylvania 
Fiume . 
Croatia and 
Iavonia 
Military :Frontier . 
Anny 


11,),902 
108,261 
8 
8.852 
7,303 


Total, Trans-Leithania 
Grand Total 


12..,..u 
24",326 


Populabon. 
81 Dee, 1869. IH Dec., 1819, 
1,990,708 2,H3,!J
8 
736,.j57 746,U!J7 
153,159 I.H,18" 
1,137,990 l,liS,067 
337,69" 33'\,70.j 
466,33" 469,996 
600,525 612,899 
88,),789 895,653 
5,140.5H 5,361,506 
2,017,274 2,0;9,826 
513,3,)2 558,196 
5,44-1.689 6,OOU,326 
513,"04 5"8,518 
456,961 46ï,5;4 
lï7,H9 


2U,=!94,980 21,i42,884 
13,561,215 } I3ptw,een 18iO and 1874 
17,88" the number of deaths 
1,138,970 exceeded the births 
699,
28 to the extent of 
92,128 143,22,j 
15,.)09,4.-;5 15,510,000 


. 


3,j,9IJI,4;j5 


37,2.j2,!!!H 


The Church is still a powerful institution in the empire, for its dignitarif's 
not only enjoy large emoluments, but, as members of the Diets, they also exercise 
a considerable political influence. The sovereign must be a Roman Catholic. 
The State recognises the Roman Catholic Church, with its three" rites," the 
Greek Catholic Church, the Armenians, Lutherans, Calvinists, L"nitarialls, and 
Jews. In Austria all other confessions are admitted, provided they teach nothing 
" contrary to the laws of the land and to morals." In Hungary, however, dis- 
senters are merely" tolerated." 
The Roman Church supports an army of 36,000 priests, and the number of 
ecclesiastics, inclusive of monks and nuns, exceeds 51,000, of whom 31,OùO reside 
in Cis-Leithania. 
The Urthodox Greek Catholics had formerly but one patriarch, who resided at 
Karlovci, in Syrmia; but in l
ü-1 the Rumanians separated from the Servians, and 
elected a patriarch of their own, whose seat is IIermannstadt. In IHì:j Govern- 
ment separated the dioceses of Zara and Cattal'o from the patriarchate of Karlovci, 
and placed them under the Patriarch of Czernowitz. 
The Lutheran Churches are gO\'erned by a Consistory, and the Calvinists hya 


· Bosnia and Herze!:,ovina :-Area, 27,3G7 square miles; population, 1,061,000. See yo\. i. p. 126. 
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General 
}nod, both meeting at Vienna. The Consistory of the rnitarians has its 
seat at Hermannstadt, in Transylvania.- 
The 
\.rmy is an institution common to the two halves of the empire, the 
)Iilitia (called Lalld/fl'lIr in Austria, HOIll"l'ds in Hungary) alone ha\ ing a local 
character. In lðG8 the army was reorganized on the model of that of rrnssia. 
The term of service is three years in the active army, seven years in the resen-e, 
and two 
'ears in the Lalld/ff'llr. On a peace footing the army numbers 2
.),OOO men, 
with 4,/i40 horses, but in time of war the military forces can be raised to a 
strength of more than 1,000,000 men, with I,ÙOO field guns.t 
The Xavy consists of G8 vessels, with 404 guns, manned in time of war by 
12,000 Istrian and Dalmatian sailors. Fourtcen of the vessels are armour-clad, 
the most powerful being the TI>get1IO.tt
 armed with six 2.j-ton guns, and clad with 
armour 13 inches in thickness. 
The finances of the empire are in a most unsatisfactory condition, and it 
happens frequently that the Government hardly knows where to find the money to 
pay its army uf functionaries. In the course of the last hundred years it only 
happened twice that there was a surplus. The common expenses, towards which 
Austria contributes m.: per cent. and Hungary :3:! per cent., are met, no doubt, but 
the separate Budgets of Austria and Hungary only too plainly exhibit the deficiency 
in the revenue. Two-thirds of all the receipts are swallowed up by the army and 
the puhlic debt, leaving but one-third to defray the expenses of administration, 
public works, and education. The taxation is consequently '\"ery heavy, morc 
e"pecially if' we bear in mind the poverty of the inhabitants. The public debt is 
increasing from year to year, and amounts already to six years' re\-enue. "r e 
need not wonder, under these circumstances, that 
-\ustria-Hungary enjoys but 
small credit in the financial world, and that its bank-notes are ne'\"er accepted 
\\ ithout a heavy discount. This financial distress most seriously threatens the 


. Religi0118 confeBBions (1869) :- 
Cis-Leith.nm. T1'1Ins-Leithllnia. Total, 
, Latin rite 16,4UU,OUO ï,60U.UOO 24,000,000 
Roman (" k 2,0350,000 1,600,000 3,950,UOO 
C th r Tree - . 
a 0 les , Armenian 3,100 5,202 8,300 
Total 18,i53,100 9,205,2UO 27,958,300 
Protest.'mtB 369.400 3,20:l,600 3,572,OuO 
Orthodox Greeks . 462,000 2.590,000 3,0,';2,000 
Gn.gorian Armenians 1,200 650 1,850 
,T c" s 82:l,300 553,700 1,3i6,OUO 
\\' ithout confession 3ïO :!20 59U 
Total 2f1.40!t3;0 15,5,j3,3,1) 35,960.,40 
- - 
Officet'!!o Men. Ho,."es. 
t Acti\e army 2;3,.j04 ï5ö,!J92 H8,
;36 
Austrian Landwehr, :l,916 118,626 6,0,0 
Hungarian Honveds 3,028 12i,23! 16.H:l 
Gendarmerie 8,800 
Hemount Service 148 5,095 
Total 29..j96 1,013,14i lïl,048 
= - 
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power of Austria, emharra"sf's her politics, and interferes wit.h c"ery measure 
calt:ulatcd to promotc the ,\ eHare uf the empire.. 


Total 


Revenue. 
1,6ï
,000 
37,663.ï8\ 
21,83:!,949 
298,00U 
.f:6\ ,4í3,730 


Expenses. 
1,6;8,l,OO 
-l0,fi5ß,Uí 
23,34\.042 
2U8,OuO 
t6.ï,
ï 3,989 


· Common receipts (Customs, &1' ) 
Cis- Leithania 
Tr,ms- Leithania 
Croatia 


The" eommon expenses" in 18ï7 were estimated at Æll,ï09,U8. and were defrayed out of thf 
re\enues detailed abo\e. For 18í!! these expenses wpre estimated at nO,9.>0,OðO, 
The debt of Austria-Hungar)' amounted in 18ï8 to .f:3ïl,í:J7,000, if not to a larger Bum. 


The following- works on Austria-Hungary arl' desening- of notice :-- 
U Statistischt>s Handhuch der Oesterreich- r ng-ar. l\Ionarchie" (18ï8); Hain, " Handbuch der 
Statistik des Kaiserstaats" (185;J); Klun, .. 
tatistik \ on Oest('rreich- r ngarn" (18ï61; )Iatkovie, 
" Kroatien-
.aavonien ;" Lorenz and \\- essely, "Dil' Bodenkultur Jesterreiehs" (U!ï3); Ch. Kekty et 
L Beiithy," 
tatistiqu(' de la Hon!{rie" 118ï6): A. Fieker, "Bl'\'ülkl'l'Img der O.'sterrciehisehen 
I"lIar- 
chie;" P. Hunfalvy, .. Ethnographil' von L'lIgarn:" A. l'att('rson, "The )I,lgyars, their Country and 
Institutions:" Bonl'r, "TrallsylnmÏ!l:" I:'eh"icker, "::-:htistik des König-reiches Dngam" (1S;ï); 
Ditz, U Die ung-arisehl' Landwirthschaft:" H. 
 ë, U D ,Imatien und seine Inselwelt:" Lorenz," T..po- 
graphie von Fiume uml rm
ebl1ng;" .\., de Gérando, " L,l Tlallsyh':mie et Ses habit:mts;" A. Ltpp, 
.. Der Handel naeh dem Usten." 
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ER)IAXY (Delltsl'hland) occupies t,he very centre of Europe. 
- f 
:f 
 
 Diagonals connecting 
he extremities 
f the continent, "
hether 
?\-. drawn from the IJebndes to Con!';tantmople, from the (ral to 
-<7 --<.. I, 
 Gibraltar, or from the Xorth Cape to Sicily, run througb its centre. 
Germany consequently appears to be called upon to act that part 
of intermediary for the whole of Europe which for ten centuries has fallen to the 
lot of France in "
estern Europe, and which England fills \\ ith reference to the 
old world and the new. 
Germany, as long as there existed no artificial high-roads, possessed fewer 
f,leilities than her néighbour France to enter into direct relations with the countries 
of Southern Europe. Shut off from the )lediterranean by the Alps, Germany was 
less favourably situated for acting as the intermediary between the south and 
the north of Europe. France lies partly within the basin of the ::\lediterranean, 
partly within that of the open Atlantic, whilst the whole of Germany slopes 
down tmmrds the north; and the seas which wash its !';hores are almost devoid 
of good harbours, such as abound in France and England. 
The Baltic is an inland sea, communicating with the open ocean only through 
the straits separated hy the Dani",h archipelago. Though small in extent, it is 
dreaded on account of its sand-bank", short waves, fogs, gusts, and changeable 
winds. In winter its ports are closed by ice. The.x orth Sea, though freely 
communicating with the open Atlantic, is likewi!'e full of perils on account of its 
low, .undefined shores, fringed with islands and sand-banks, and its principal 
gateway, the Strait of Dm er, is at the mercy of France and England. If the 
German mercantile marine holds a rcspectaLle position amongst the merchant 
fleets of the world, this is nnt because of the maritime advantages enjoyed by 
Germany. 
Germlm
-, therefore, though its seahoard extends from the frontier of Holland 
to that of Ru-sia, can scarcely be called a maritime country. A p<1rt from t]1e 
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invasion of England by the Anglo-Saxons, the great historical events in which 
Germans have played a leading part were decided by land, amI not by sea. The 
battles and strugglcs between them and their neighbours, whether Slavs, Italians, 
or Latiniscd Gauls, took place in the region of the Alps and in the valleys of the 
Rhine, the Oder, the Vistula, fIDd the Danuoe. The migrations of peoples were 
facilitated by the open, undefinable boundaries of the country, for only in the 
south do the Alps constitute a well-defined natural boundary, whilst in the east 
and the west the German lowlands merge into those of Russia and the Nether- 
lands. The Flemings, who are of more purely German origin than either 
Berliners or Viennese, advanced along the shore of the North Sea as far as the 
hills of Boulogne, in the ëentre of France. Other German immigrants followed 
the Baltic shores to the east, aud penetrated into a country which now forms part 
of the Russian Empire. Others, again, descended the valley of the Danube, and 
founded colonies in Hungary and Transylvania. In the cast the struggle oetween 
Slav and German has been incessant, and the line separating the two races has 
ever vacilbted. If Bohemia has not been wholly Germanised, like other ancient 
Slav countries in Austria and Prussia, this is solely owing to the mountain 
rampart which surrounds it. 
'Vhatever boundaries may have been laid down in treaties, the true limits of 
the land of the Germans must always remain to some extent undefined, and it 
is difficult to say where Germany really begins and where it ends. At the 
same time the central portion of the country is divided by mountain ranges into 
a number of distinct districts, geographically predestined to become the homcs of 
separate tribes. These small basins are more especially abundant between the 
north-wcstcrn angle of Bohemia and the Ardcnues, and there the feudal institu- 
tions flourished longest, and the small states evolved by it are numerous to the 
present day. The extensive plateau to the south of this region of bills and 
valleys favoured the formation of a larger state, such as Bavari;t, whilst the 
extended plain of maritime Germany was shared between a number of indepcndent 
communities, which have been gradually absorbed by Prussia. 
The mountain ranges of Germany are of sufficient elevation and extent to 
have considerably retarded the political unification of the country; but they 
presented no insurmountable obstacles to the migration of peoples, and the 
country on both sides of them is inhabited by men of the same race. K 0 doubt 
the vast plains of Korthel'll Germany contrast strikingly with the plateau and 
mountains of the south, but the North German nevertheless differs only in minor 
ref'pccts from the South German. The manners and customs of Frieslanders, 
1\Iccklenburgers, and Pomeranians possess curious analogies with those of 
Bavarians, 'Tyrolese, and Styrians. Central Germany, and above all Thuringia, 
played the part of intermediary between the north and the south, and every great 
impulse in the political life of the country departed from a line connecting 
Frankfort, Leipzig, and Berlin. 
The general slope of the country is towards the north, from the Alps to the 
Baltic Sea and the German Ocean. The plateau of Bavaria lies at a higher 
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elevation than the valleys of Central Germany, and the rivers which drain the!'e 
latter take their course towards the great plain of the north. The gradu,tl 
decrease in height, on going north, almost compensates for differences of latitude, 
and the temperature is thus pretty much tbe same throughout the country. An 
isothermal chart hardly exhibits this feature in a satisfactory manner, for the 
isothermal lincs do not represent the real temperature obsen'ed, but the tempera- 
ture supposed to prevail at the sea-level. In reality the temperature of places 
so far apart as are Ratisbon and Hamburg han' very nearly t.he same mean annual 
temperature of 48 0 :Fahr. There are, of course, many local differences, depending 
upon elevation above and distance from the sea, and the rainfall is greater in 
the mountainous districts than in the vast northern plain; but in its main 


Fig. 93.-Ihp80GRAPHICAL MAP OF GFR\!AY1". 
According to Leipoldt. Scale 1 : 12,000,000. 
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features the climate throughout is the same. The valley of the Rhine offers a 
remarkable proof of this, for although that river, between na
el and Emmerich, 
has a course of nearly 200 miles, the climate throughout is pretty much 
the same, notwithstanding the great differences of latitude. This similarity of 
climate has no doubt had it.., share in assimilating the manners, customs, and 
modes of thought of 
orth and South Germans. Indeed, the difference of climate 
is greater between west and east than bctween north and south. In the cast 
the winters are coMer, the rains less abundant, and we become sensible that we 
are approaching Russia. 
Geographically Germany occupies a portion of the northern slope of the Alps, 
and has no well-defined boundaries towards the east or west. Geologically, too, 
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its boundaries are ill defined, and it forms no unit in the configuration of Europe, 
as does f'pain, England, France, Scandinavia, or Russia. The limestone Alps of 
Bavaria are a continuation of those of Y orarlber'g and Appenzell. The geological 
formations which fill up the great miocene sea of Switzerland can be traced into 
Southern Bavaria, where they are in great part concealed below the débris 
deposited hy glaciers. The Jura extends through Swabia and Southern Germany 
as far as the western corner of Bohemia. The Black Forest, with its granite, red 
sandstone, and triassic rocks, corresponds with the Vosges on the other bank of 
the Rhine, and the platform upon which it rises extends northward as far as the 
plain of Hanover. The rocks on both !'oides of the Rhine, below )1ayence, are of 
the same age. The Devonian formation of the Ardennes stretches to the north-east 


Fig. 94.-THE ISOTHERMAL LINES OF GERMANY. 
According to Putzger. 
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estphalia, and is bounded in the north hy carboniferous forma- 
tions, in the centre of which the plain around Cologne opens out like a vast bay. In 
Belgium, as in Germany, the mo
t advanced bills are capped with chalk, or rocks 
belunging to more recent formations. Finally, there i;; the vast northern plain, 
covering an area of 1.')0,000 square miles, which merges, on the one hand, in the 
plain of Holland, and, on the other, in that of Puland and Russia. Geulogically 
Germany thus consists of two di"tinct portions, the south being joined to ::;witzer- 
land, France, and Belgium, whibt the north is a westerly e
tension of the great 
Sarmatian plain. 
Y olcanic hills are numerous in Central Germany. to the north of the )1oselle 
and the J\fain, the craters of some of them being filled with small lakes. They 
are the standing" itnesses of a time "hen fiery lava bur:st forth from volcanoes 
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rIsmg near the shore of the ocean which then covered the \\ bole of X orthern 
Germany. The geological con...titution of the"e 'ol,'anic districts, and indeed of 
the whole of the hilly region from \\ hich rise hoth the )Iain and the 'Y I:'ser, is 
fin morc complicated than that of Ce remainder of the country. The variety 
of geological form-It ion., influences in turn the inhaLitants, sh, w. itself in the 
configur,ltion of the country, and fa,-ours the de,"eloplllent of manif ,Id indu4rie;;. 
It has been observed that the cu;;toms and in,;titutiuns of the inhabikmts of that 
part of Germany are distinguished b
 originality. 
The Rhine, in the west, join" Southern and X orthern Germany. That river rises 
in the Alp", cro""e5 the chain of the Jura, flows along the vall:' spread out between 
the Y o"ges and the Black Forest, and finally forces its way through the barrier, 120 


Fig. 95.-THE TRLE :\IE\S A'SLAL TEYPERATLRE OF GERMANY. 
Aooording to Putzger. 
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miles wide, which in a former age pent up its waters. The rivers farther to the 
east, having been prevented by the Thuringian Forest from flowing in the same 
direction as the Rhine, have taken their course along the northern foot of the 
Alps, and formed the Danube, which loses itself in an inland sea. In "everal places 
the basins of the Danube and the Rhine are by nn means well defined. The 
rpper Danube, as far as Ratisbon, flows along the southern foot of the Swabian 
Jura; that is, in exactly the same direction as the .\ar. which follows the :Swiss 
Jura. )Ianyof the smaller tributaries appear to hesitate whether to flow to one 
river or the other, and at least one of them is fed through suhterrane,1ll channels 
from the Danube, and discharges itself into the Rhine, thus virtually converting 
the Lpper Danube iuto a tributary of that river. The Altmühl and the Hegnitz- 
83 
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the one tributary to the Danube, the other to the Rhine-are separated only by a 
flat level, preseTIting nu difficulty to the cutting of & canal. This plain tbus forms 
a region of transition between the l)asins of the Rhine and the Danuhe. 
The rivers of Sorthern Germany pre:;ent 
 remarkahle ptrallelism in their 
course. The "'eseI', the Elbe, the uder, and the Vistula flow in the &'lme 
direction as the Rhine below lIayence. '],be analogy pre:;ented b
' some of the 
curves described by these riwrs is truly striking, and clearly points to a 

Teat uniformity in the geological agencies. But not only is the course of these 
rivers a parallel one now, it appears to ba\'e been so in a remote geological age. 
There was a time when the Elbe, below )Iagdeburg, cuntinued it" normal course 
towards the north-west, and found its way through the .-dUel', now a tributary of 


Fig, 96.-RAI:\ MAP OF GERMAYY. 


According to Putzger. 
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the 'Yeser, int.o the sea. The Oder, instead of sweeping' round to the north on 
reaching Frankfort, continued towards the nort.h-west, and joining' the Elbe, was 
tributary to the :x orth Sea. At that time it must have flowed along wbat is now 
the channel of the Spree, a river likened b) a modern writer to" a d" arf concealed 
in the 
mnour of a giant." Tbe Yistnla, which now di!'charges int.o the Frische 
Hafl:
 turned to the west, and, by \\ay of the swamp
' yaIley no'v occupi('d by the 
'Yarte and tbe 
etze, it. reached the OdeI'. The )[emel (Kier,1en), which now 
enters the Kurische lIaH: at that time flowed along the valley of the Pregel into 
the Frische Haft These changes in the course of the rivers prove that the plain of 
50rthern Germany must bave been upheaved in its \H'stern part., causing the 
rivers to swene round to tbe ea"t. And, indeed, the marks of a subsidence of the 
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land, observed on the Prus,Ún coast of the Baltic, 
'1tisfactorily proye that such 
has been the case. 



rod('rn Germany, with its numerous rivers, exten"ive tract... of fertile lands, 
wooded hilk and pa,.ture-ground", mu4 ha"e ...trongly attraeted the tribes "ho, 
folIo" ing the lead of the sun, migrat{'d from the east to the west. (If' the uriginal 
inhabitant" of Germ:IIl
' we kno\, nothing except wh'lt has been revealed to us by 
finds in caverns and lakes. 
Long hefore rl'eutons and Sla,-" the country was inhabited b
' a different race, 
of a t
'pe suppo"cd to he rl'pr{'
ented by a skull disco'-ered in the Xc mder cave, 
near nü,.,.cldorf. Simihr remains have been discO\ered, as early as 1700, near 
C.,nnstadt, in '\YÜrteHlherg. The"e primf'ml inhabitant,., w;th low, retreating 
foreheads, narrow and flattenel ,.kulIs, and strong hones, are "uppo"l'd to have 
li,"ed in the tertiary age, and had to struggle with bears and hyen IS for existence. 
It is quite pu,,.ible that long bef,n'e the arriml of T,'utonic irihes the shores of 
the Baltic were in the pos:;essioll uf Fins. This question, howe\-er, would appear 
to be incapable of "ulution. Anyhow, the remains discon'red in the numerous 
tumuli, or" IlÜneng...äber," scattercd all 0\-1'1' Germany, arc attributed to S!a,-, 
Teutonic, and (}allic tribes. The skeletons with elongated skulls, found from 
:O;wit7erland to the extreme east of Pru,...ia, are suppu",ed to be Teutonic, \\ hil:;t 
the others are assumed to he those of Gauls. 
A"' long a", the distiucti VI' characteristics uf the Gl'nnans hall not been deter- 
mined, the preListorie remains dis('O\ ('red could shed no light upon the character 
of the 'mcient inhabitants of the country. Lntil recently all Gennans were 
slIppo:sed to he dolichoeephulou..., but careful measurements huve shown that round 
skull" are numerous, and e,'en preponderate in sume district.... The skulls of 
Frieslanders, whom Professor Yirchow looks up. III a'S the purest Germans, the 
swamps defending their country ha\"ing pre
erved them from contact with other 
tribes, are broad and high, but rclati\"Cly not very elongated. In a general way 
it may be stated that the Xorth Germans are dolichocephalous, whilst broad skulls 
are more frequent in Sauthern Germany. 
There was a time when we studied Latin authors in order to find out tbe 
physical cbaracteri
t'cs of the Germans. It was accepted for a fact that they had 
blue eyes and flax.'n or red h;tÏr. An examinatiou of ult the !;chool children 
throughout Germany, which has taken place recently, shows, ery clearly that if 
hlue eyes, flaxen hair, anrt fair comple
iolls represent the true German type} only 
about one-third (3:2 2 per cent.) of all the children e}.amined belong to it. In 
Prussia this German type is represented hy 3.j per cent., in Bavaria by 2U per 
cent., in Ais Ice by even a smaller propurtiun. The mountains which stretch from 
Bohemia to the Rhine sep'l1'ate the fair Gennans from the darker-complexioned 
ones. Along the ri,'ers the complexions, a... a rule, are darker than away from 
them, and we may conclude from this tLat migratory non-German triLl'S followed 
th{'ir course. 
Thus much ma
 be assumcd, that the modern Germans are a mixed race, and 
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no more than Gauls prpsent the features ascribed to them by Roman authors. The 
type described hy Tacitus only survives in Scandinavia. Fair hair and fair 
complexions still preponderate, but hlue eyes are now rare. The type may have 
become modified through a change in the mode of life brought about by the 
progress of civili:ntion; or dark eyes and dark complexions ma
' have issucd 
victoriously from a "stru::rgle for existence." Curious to rehte, the Jews of 
Germany appear to have undergone an inverse change, for the majority amungst 
them have chestnut, or even fair hair. 
Language constitutes the great bond of national union. To southcrn ears the 
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'3onorous and powerful language spoken by Germans soumIs rugg('d and guttural. 
hut in the mouth of the poets it is full of tender grace, and capable of adequately 
and harmoniously rendering every shadc of mcaning, and e,'cry sentiment. Harsh 
and vigorous when u"'ed in ang-pr, it bccomes supple and tender whcn giving 
expression to the emotions of the soul. 
The original dialects are fast disappearing, and harilly morc than an historical 
interest attachc- to them now. :Even the Low Germans, who speak dialul'ts akin 
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to Dutch and Flemish, hawa('cepted the IIigh German of the books. Pìatl-Dcut8cll 
-tbat is, the language of Low Germany-is a ricber language tban literary 
German; but its òoum was scalpd as soon a.., a Thuringian didect was accepted as 
the language of buoks. It is still under:<tood by about IO,OOO.()()() people, and 
books are sometimes publisbed in it, but its literary use is confined to poetry and 
occa!'ional non:ls. 
In Central Europe German is spoken by more tbau .j.j,OOO,OOO souls. If we 
add to these the .Tew", of Poland and Russia, the foreigner,; who IU1\'c studied 
the language of Goethe aud Schiller, and the German coloni:-.ts seatìered tbrougb- 
out the world, tbe domain of German will be found to embrace nearly fi\OOO,flOO 
human beings. German bas tbus become one of the leading lalléuag-es of human 
thougbt, whether we louk to tbe numher by whom it i,. ,.puken, or to the bistorical 
part played by German)-, and the influence it actually exereises upon the dc:-.tinies 
of the human race. 
Thanks to this universal language, F:poken from tbe 
\lp' to the Baltic, 
German unity \ irtually existed IJllg before it was reeogni"ffl politically. It was 
brought about by the people rather than by the free" ill of the GO\-ernments. 
Frieslanders and ßa,'arians, Prus"ians and Swabians, undoubtedly stand nearer 
to each other in ideas and cu",tOIUS tban do Bretuns and I'r o \"l'IlI;al". Basques and 
:Xormans. Still there ðist gn
atdi,-er,sities in their character, and it is interesting 
t,p note them before they have been swept a\\ay by a lewlling ei,'ilisation. The 
difference;; still e
hibited by ,",upple and good-natured .c
u,.tI'ians. lHlÚ'e and ohstinate 
Swabians, dexterous Hcs,.ians, intelligent Sa,"ons, sedate l'ru;;!'i,Uls, and baugbty 
Frieslander" clearly mark a8 man
r prO\-ineial types. 
And where, amongst these populations, are we to look for the veritable centrc 
of gravity of the natiun :- Thc Tru,.sians preponderate in polities, it i
 tme, but 
tbey present by no means the b(.4 type of the race. Tbat type mnst be sought 
for amongst the inha\,itants of CElltral Germany, in Thuringia, Franeonia, on the 
banks of the !thine, and in Swabia, a cnuntry so rich in men of genius. The 
Alemanni of Suuth-we:<tern Germany are amongst Frenchmen the reprcsentatives 
of all Germans, or "
-\nemands," whilst amongst the 81<1\ s of tbe East, Germans, 
whatewr their origin, are known as "Swabians." S\\ aLians and Alemanni are 
of the F:ame origin, and thcy consequently enjoy the di..,tinction of being looked 
upon, in the 1Ye>,t as in the East, as tbe typical representative GernuHlS. 
It would he puerile to follow the lead of the host of autbors who 11:I\'e written 
on the genim amI the moral worth of the German nation. Xu people has been 
raised hiO'ber bv its admirer", none ha<; been dra!!!!ed do" n 10" er by its 

 .. ...-.......... 
detractors. The ,-cry men who declaim about the "vauity" of the" grand 1l'ltion" 
claim for their own race a po;;itiou murally and intl'lleetually far abo,-e that of 
other nations. "Deutscb" (German) i", used as the synoI1
 m of e, erything that is 
true and sincere, " '" e!.,h" for e\erything that is false and vicious. nut there 
arc not wanting German writers who are fully alive to the f
lilill
;; of their com- 
patriots. It is easy, no doubt, to pass a sewre judgment upon any nation, but if 
we wuuld judge f1iirly we must lea,'e the common berd, and turn to represelltati,'e 
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men who haw nsen ahove mediocrity. 'Ve shall feel bound then to admit the 
German to he c3pahle of a profound love of nature, to posscss rare poetical 
instincts, and to exhihit a naïve and sincere attachment to any cause he muy have 
emhraced. At the sallie time he is easily led into extremes, true feeling deterio- 
rates with him into touchiness. politeness is transformed into an adherence to 
rules of etiquette, anger rises into fur
', just resentment turns into rancour, and the 
pride of being degenerates into extravagance. The German, in spite of his tEu31'ity 
and strength of cbaracter, possesses less indi\'iduality than either Frenchman, 
Italian, or Englishman. lIe is more easily influenced than they are hy popular 
opinion, and delights to mo\"e in masses. There is method e\-ell in bis follies, and 
he readily sllhmits to discipline. 
In the history of the world Germany has played a leading part. "Yben first 
the Germans entered upon the stage of history, they covered Europe with ruilllS to 
the extreme wcst and south; but once civililSatiun took hold {If them, they 
contributed largely towards its conque,;ts. The German cities became wurkshops 
of human thought and industry, and were tbc ri vals of tbo,;e of Italy and Flanders. 
'Yhat grcater glory can there be than that of having presented the first printed 
book to the world? 
The events which proved fatal to the Italian repuhlics led likewise to the ruin 
of the cities of Soutbern Germany. "Thilst the Turks closed the direct roads to 
the l
ast, the discovery of the K ew ,V orId and of a maritime route to India 
revolutionised the world's commt'rce. Augsburg and other wealthy cities struggled 
against the ine,"itable. They established factories at Lisbon, Antwerp, and 
London; hut when :Spain ceased to be governed by German emperors, when tbe 
Dutch rose into power, and closed the Rhine and the )lellse again"t German 
mercbants, the citie" of Southern GenntlllY Were doomed to decay. 
Then came the Thirty Years' 'Var, which destroyed the industry of the towns, 
and flung hack the country into a state of barbarism. One-third of the total 
population is supposed to have perished during that fearful period, and when the 
treaty of ,\\T estphalia (16-:1:8) put a stop to the horrors of war, Germany, still 
bleeding from a hundred wounds, found itself f(.duced to a very infel"ior position 
amongst the nations of Europe. The small sovereigns who had divided it between 
them took for their motto tbe words of J.ouis XIV., " J} .État c'est moi !" They 
treated their Ruhjects like game, acct:'pted tbe wages of Franco to betl'aY tbeir 
country. and eyell sold their subjects to be employed in tbe wars which England 
then carried on in America.... ,.<\ t a time w ben art and science began to revi ve in 
Germany, the political condition of that country bad hecome most deplorable. 
So vile a "'ystem of govprnment was doomed to extinction. The French 
Revolution sbook the organization of the empire to its foundations, and swept 
away the greater number of its princes. It, was in vain that it was attempterl 
afterwards to repair tbe old machinery. The Rtates of tbe German Confederation 
became the battle-ground of Austria and Prussia; but the nation soon awakened 


· Between li75 and 17M3 1:2,600,000 was paid to the Elector of Hesse, and 1:2,5:l6,OOO to other 
German princes. 
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from its torpor, and the idea of a 'C'nited Germany took root in it long before 
events permitted its realisation. 
The numerous small principalities into which Germany found itself divided 
depri\"ed the country of all political power. The millOI' princes, jealous of each 
other, lent a too willing ear to the foreigner. The small courts, at "hicb it was 
sought to imitate the splendours of wealtbier capitals, became the seats of \'ice and 
intrigue. Fortunately the whole of Germany was not :mbjected to this demoral- 
ising rule. There yet remained free cities, the guardians of that public spirit 
which had so much contributed to their greatness. In course of time fresh centres 
of art, science, and literature ,..prang into existence, and the nation I'lowly 
recO\ ered from the" ounds in flicted by a thirty years' religious war. 
Towards the clo,;.e of the last century, on the eve of tbe great Revolution, 
Germans nobly distinguished tlwmseh es hy their intellcctual lal-ours. Goetbe 
and 
cbil1er added their immortal works to those pre\ iously ex.i"ting; gifted 
musicians walked in tbe footsteps of )Ioz:trt, lIändel, and Haydn; and Kant 
re\'olutioni.,ed ideas. IIistory and its allied sciences ha\"e found eloquent inter- 
preters in Germany; pbilology has bcen dt>\"eloped there into a science; mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences ha\"e employed some of tbe ablest minds; and 
nowhere else bas geography been studied with equal success. The names of 
Humboldt, Ritter, and Peschel are amongst those which geographers re\"ere most 
deeply. 
Germany has reconstituted itself pol;tically within the last decade, but already 
tbe effects of centralisation are making themsehes felt. As long as Germany 
remained an incoherent congeries of small states, it enjoJed at all e\"ents the 
admntage of having numerous local centres of life and intellectual light. Had it 
always been a centralized empire, such as France became in the time of Richelieu, 
it would certainly not now be able to boast of tbe numerous uniwrsities which 
constitute one of its great glories. )Iodern imperial Germany certainly tends 
towards centralization. The provinces are gradually being deprived of their 
autonomy, and although this may further political coherency, a restriction of local 
liberties mu,..t in the end weaken the nation, and reduce its power of initiative. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE RF.GIOX OF THE Y(l
GES. 


(ALSAf'E A:o.D GERMAN LORRAIXE.)'" 


GEXERAL .A:';PECTS, 31m XTAI,S, Rn ERR, A,n CLDIATE. 


LS.\CE and a portion of Lorraine have recently become German by 
right of conquest, and contrary to the wishes of the vast majority 
of the in habitants of these countries. These provinces now form 
an "imperial land," or Reicll8land, the boundaries of which ha\'e 
been drawn by the sword. .And yet these two prO\-inces, if only 
they were pelll1Ïtted to form a truly indopendent state, might they not act as 
mediators between the two niltions, morally equally culp:tble, the one for ha\-ing 
risked their loss without the power of defeuding them. the other fur having taken 
them as buuty of \Val' ? 

\.lsace has well-defined boundaries, for it embmces the eastern "lope of the 
Vosges and the plain extending along the left bank of the Rhine. .Much elongated 
iu proportion to its width, its ancient division into a RUlUlgali and ,Korlgau 
(southern and northern country), now represented hy Upper and Lower Alsace, 
was an appropriate one. Gf'rIIlan Lorraine, on the other hand, does not form a 
geographicul prO\'ince, for it include>; the western slopes of the V osge:s to the north 
of the gap of Zaoern (Sa verne) , together with the hilly country which stretches 
westward to the 
\.rdennes. It is divided into distinct sections by the valleys of 
the Saar, the ]Sled, and the )108elle, which traverse it from north to south. 
Lorraine not only differs from 
\lsace in these geographical features, but also by 
its history and the origin of a majority of its inhabitants. Fortifications, however, 
have com'erted buth countries into one huge entrenched camp, and, as they are 
now politically united, we sh<-l11 consider them conjointly. t 


.. In Germ"n Elsass anù Lot!/J.iIlFfell, Latinised into Alsatia anù Lotharingia. 


Area. Population. 
Sq,
r. 1866, 1>,71. 1871\. 
t Alsuce: Upper Alsftee 1,353 4ï3.3U 4M,,873 4.j2.(j42 
T 0\\ f'r " 1,1:144 609,987 60U,406 6!Ji,S50 
German Lorraine 2,383 613,927 490,459 481.312 
- - 
Total 5,580 1,,'j9i,228 1,549,;38 1,.';31.804 
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The slope" hich the Y u",!!es pre"cnts towards the Rhine is far bulder than the 
"estern one, "hich sink.;; down gently or merges into the plateau of the Faucilles. 
The broad >ale of the Rhine contrasts strikingly" ith the hills whieh hound it. 
Standing within it, at an ele,ation of some .:;00 feet above tbe sea, "e see unrolled 
before us the entire chain of the Y osges, and are able to grasp at a glance the 
wealth of Alsace: the meadows, corn-fields, and hop gardens of the plain, the yine- 
yards of the tout-bills, the forests and pasture-lands of the more distant moorlands. 
For a distance of.jO miles, from the Belchen, or DalIon, of Alsace (4,{j
"7 feet) 
to the Donon, or Dunner (3,:313 feet), the Y o,-;ges form the boundary between 
France and Germany. Farther nortb Germany holds both slopes of the mountains, 
including the famous gap of Zabern (Sayerne, 1,:':4; feet), which has from a remote 
age formeù the principal military and commercial gate" ay between the two 


Fig. 98.-THE Gw OF Z\BERN (SA'\ ER:o. E). 
Scale 1 : 111>,000. 
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countries. A canal, joining the Rhine with the 
Iarne, and the railway from 
Strassburg to Paris, run throug-h this gap, whilst a fine carriage road crosses the 
heights to the north of it. The" Little" Y osg-es extend northward into the 
Palatinate, wbere they are known as Hardt. Tbeir awrage height does not 
excecd 1,300 feet; yet, owing to the tortuous valleys, they form a serious strategical 
ohstacle. Formerly, when tbe country was but thinly inhabited and rendered 
insecure by lordly hiabwa\men, the ruins of whose castles cro",n every summit, 
.. .. 0 .. 
only a few roads ran across it, and they \\ere little frequented. The road by tbe 
Lauter, passing along the old boundary of Germany, then afforded the only means 
of reaching the Rhine in the north of Alsace. 
The Vosges are famous throughout Europe on account of their lofty trees, and 
it is not without emotion that we roam through the fir woods of the Hohwald and 
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the Great Donon. Silver firs and pines have been planted h
' the band of man, 
and the latter are by no means common except on rugged slopes having a 
southern aspect. Larches are scarce. The fine forests to the north of the gap of 
Zabern and in Lorraine consist of beech-trees, silver firs, and pines, and those 
around Dit5ch and Château-Salins, which furnished the French navy with timber, 
are noted for their beauty. In Alsace more than a third of the whole area IS 


Fig. 99.-TIIE R{;IS
 OF ST. ULRICH, :s'EAR RAPrOLT
WFlLER. 
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wooded, in Lorraine hardly a fourth. N early one-half of these woods are the 
property of the communes-the State, corporations, and pri,-at.e owners sharing in 
the remainder. 'Yild animals have almost disappeared from the fOl'csts. The 
elk, the bison, the aurochs, the reindeer, the wild horse, the heaver, t,he lynx, the 
bear, the wild goat, and perhaps the chamois, were formerly met with, but have 
now disappeared. The last bpar was killed in l'jï.O, no wild goat has heen seen 
since 1 iUS, and the stag bas disappeared from the Easte
'n Y u"gcs, though still found 
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in Lorraine. Deer bave been exterminated, but were recently reintroduced into 
t he forests of :Schlcttstadt. "
 01 yes come oyer ol'casiunLlIly from the Jura and tho 
Ardennes, and about a tbousall(l "ild ouars are killed annually; but wiIò cats and 
foxes have become rare. 


YiLt 100. -THE D\SI" OF THE In, 
Scalp 1 : 9ûO.ûOO. 


10 Mile.. 


The forests of Al
ace, t110ugh very exten"i,'e cvcn now, La"c shrunk consider- 
ably in the course of centuries, and tLou
ands of acres ha,'e recently been 
replanted with a view to regulating the climate and t.he flow of the rivers. Dams 
have been constructed across many of the SUlaller rivers, and water, stored up h
' 
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these means in reservoir.;;, is utilised in the summer for the purposes of irrigation 
and manufacture. The numher of these artiti.callakelets is great, and wa" greatel' 
still formerly. In rpper Lorraine some naturdl lakes and swamps have been 
utili sed for the S.lme ohjects. )Ian'y swamps have been drained, but others still 
rl'main, and impede communication. 
The III is the only important river which belong.; to .U;;ace, from its suurce in the 
Swiss Jura to its confluence with the Rhine, and it can hardly be douhted that the 
whole country was named after it.. It drains a basin of 1.ï,O square miles. On 
debouching upon the plain of )Iülhausen, i
lstead of flowing direct to the Rhine, 
it takes a northerly course, parallel with that river, and only enters it below 
Strassburg, after a course of ,0 miles. In this respect it resembles the remarkable 
lateral streams of the Loire. 'Ve have reason to suppose that the Ill, in the time 
of the Romans, entered the Rhine abO\'e Stl"as;;burg. It is a very erratic stream, 
often changing its course, t and its floods are much dreaded. Strassburg has 
frequently suffered from inundations, and it is propJsed now to construct an 
" outfall" canal above that town, to prevent their recurrence.::: 
The mud deposited in .\klCe by the ancient glaciers and the Rhine is distin- 
guisbed for its fertility, and yields rich hanests, hut thcre are also sandy or gra\"elly 
tracts, which produce only trees. One of these lies to the east of )Iülhausen, and 
is known as the ]IlIrl, or " forest," but the oaks which grow there are :.:tunted, and 
many parts of it are only cU\-en.d with coppice or shrubs. Farther north, where 
sand t:.tkes the place of gra\"el, we meet with luxuriant fure:-;ts, one of the finest 
of whit'h is that of Hagenau. A hundred and fifty years ago it was an oak forest, 
hut at the present day hardl
' anything except pines is seen there. 
The climate of Alslll'e is not as equable as that of France. It is determined in 
a large measure by the Y usgcs, which form a barrier to westerly winds, and by the 
broad vallcy of the !thine, whieh is open to northerly ones. The summers are 
warm, the winters cold, and sudden changes of temperature frequent. Down in 
the plain the winds alternate hetween north and south, but in the mountains they 
follow the direction of the valleys. The rainfall is far heavier there than in the 
plain, although the number of rainy days is about the same iu both. In Lorraine 
the rains are more frequent than in 
Usace, and dense fogs, impregnated with the 
vapours rising from swamps and hogs, frequently hang o\"Cr the country. Though 
unpleasant on account of their peculiar odour, these fogs are said not to be injurious 
to health. Theyet-'rtainly are beneficial to wg-etation, for they protect the saudy 
soil from the scorching rays of the sun, thus cnabling it to retain its moistUl'e.
 


· Illsass, Ellsass. 
t "The III gops wherp it will," S1YS an AI<<ati1n prowrh. 
::: Deli.-ery of the III at I'tra_sbllrg: -Average, 1.590 cllhie feE't; n:inimum, 70 eubie fept; maxiulliffi, 
8,480 cII1ic feet a second ,Ch Grad). 


:\!p,n Temperature. 
De
 Fahr. Rainfall. 
January. July. Year. In. 

 :\Iülhaus('n 30 iO 52 30-0 
Rtlassburg :n fì6 .51 26'4 
JI.tgen'ìu 37 -') 53 ::!6'4 
.- 
J'lIetz 31 G7 49'.5 260 
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ALS-\('E is exceptionally rich in prehistoric monuments, includin
 coarsely sculp- 
tured rocks, tombs, and fortifications. One of the most interesting of these 
witnesses of an unrecorded age is known as the lleÙh'IIIJ/((lIl'I' (Pa
an's '\Yall). It 
lies to the west of ::;trassburg, and con"isls of a triple wall about () miles in 
lcngth, and enclosing sevcralmountains. This am'ient fortress, to judg-e from t1\e 
varied charaC'ter of the workmanship, would appear to have been put repeatedly 
into rcpair. 
Alsace, before the arrival of the Romans, was held by German and Gallic 
tribes, and its population, down to the present day, exhibits local diffcrences 
pointing to the preponderance of one of these ethnical clements. Neverthelcss the 
Al:iatians and the in habitants of many valleys of the eastern slope of the Y osges have 
becn completely Germanised, the Alemannic type preponderating, as in :-;witzcr- 
land. The linguistic boundary generally follows the crest of the Y osges, but at a 
few places the Frcnch ton
ue has gained a footing on tIle eastC'rn slope. French 
is spoken in the valley of the Largue, and at Urhey, La l'outroye, and Les Baroches, 
abo,e Colmar. Even the town of )[arkirch (
te. !lIarie-aux-3Iines) was more 
French formerly than German. In this part of Als:lCe the German tongue lias 
certainly lost ground in the course of the last two centuries. This is proved by 
the German names of sewr;]l villagcs on the L'pper )Ieur:he, where only Frcnch 
is heard now. 
German Lorraine not only embraces the district. known, up to 1 Î ,jI, as the 
"GerlT'an bailiwick," but alRo a considerahle extent of purely Frcnch territory. 
)Ietz i'i and always has been a French town, notwith
tanding that many Germans 
resided in it during the 
Iiddle 
\g-ps. The German Government is now making 
strenuous efforts to Germanise the newly acquired French parishcs.'" 
The Alsatians are a powerful and tall race, and their senices in the French 
armies have at all times been highly appreciated. ::;everal of the most famous 
generals of the Repuhlic and the Empire were Abatians. The inhahitants of the 
country do not, however, excel only as soldicrs; they are distinguished likewise for 
their achievcments in the arts of peace. Strassburg and )Ietz present great natural 
facilities for an exchange of merchandise and ideas between France amI Germany. 
A majority of the inhabitant,; of the towns are able to express themsehcs in French 
as well as in German, and !Jj per cent. of the young men callcd out for military 
service are able to read and write. 


AG R1CUI.Tt" RE, )1 1:'1:1"0, A
n I "nr:iTRY. 


TilE population in thc plains and hilly districts is dense. Nearly the whole of the 
plains are uuder cultivation, most of the hcaths and the inundated lands borderiug 


. Professor H. Kiepért pstimatf's t h,. French at 250,000: :\1. H. Gaido?, the persons" ha]'ituall
 spmk- 
ing- French," at 3.jO,OOU souls, Aeeun]ing tn thp fUl'nwr the uum1.er of Fl'I'Ueh (e'l.clusi,-e uf workmen in 
the tU\\ ns) is ,j8,OUU in A1saee, 19
,UOO in G"IIll,lIl Lon "ine. 
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Fig. 101.-AL
ATIA" PEA
ANTS. 
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upon the III and the Rhine ha\Ting been brought. under t.he ploug-h. 'Wheat and 
barlcy are the principal cereals cultimted. EiIlerald meadows alternate with fields 
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of bri
ht ycllow rape, poppies, flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, and ot.Ler plant!'. The 
hOD1cstead:s of the peasants are emLowered in orchards and g-ardens, 1L1ld prcRent an 
air of comfort. The cellars are rarely \\ ithout a few ca:sk:s of wine or kir,'clllms8l'r. 
The land is "cry much subdi,'ided,. and .Jewish u__urer.. prey as usual'lpon the poorcr 
peasants; but not\\ ithstamling this thf' inhabitants of Illany di..tricts are abll' to 
live in ease. Alsacc is one of thc IIIU,..t intdligclltly culti,'atcd countri(.s in Eurupe, 
and, accurding to )1. Grad, c11pital inH',--ted in agriculture yields bdween 8 ami 
10 per cent. The \\ ine district" which cxtends from Thann to )lutzig, is the 
wealthiest and IIlust densely peupled part of the countl'Y, Some of the wines 
produced enjuy a high reputatiun. The region of \"iueyards i:s succeeded J,y that 
of the furest,s, which are managed with great :5Ucce,..s, t and highcr still wc entl'r 
the pa"ture-grounds. The neat io'tol'k of .llsace, Illuch of which is 
tall fed, i8 


Fig. 102.-DIEl:zF, CH
TEA1'-SAI.I'
' A:\D TilE PO
D OF I:\DRE. 
6cale 1 : 320,000. 
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inferior to the breeds of Switzerland and Franche Comté, but is being improved. 
)luch cheese is made in the mountain districts. 
Lorraine is far inferior to Alsace in its agricultural productions, both soil and 
climate bein
 less favourable to vegetation. There is no broad alluvial valley, 
like that of the Rhine, and the cultivation of the ,'ine is remunerative only in the 
valley of the )loselle and a few other localities. On an 3,-erage the land onl
 

'ields half whHt it does in AbacI", anrl extf'nsivc heath" are still met \\ith. A 
system of "culti, ation " peculiar to Lorraine is that npplied to the numerous 
ponds scattered over the count.ry. About two-thirds of the water are occasionally 
drawn dr, after which the e
posed portion of the bed is so\\n with wLeat or other 
cerea.ls, and the fish are caught. The dam is thcn again clOSM up, a.nd the 


· A,eralre area of each propert
 iD l
iO, j'9 acre.. 
t The Gon.mm, ut fOI t ,b alolll' ,'id(h d ,(: H..j80 in 1 Xii. ûr abuut HIs, an acre' f;8, "ftu deducting 
a1l expenses).' ' 
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process repeated after the fi"h have bad time to multiply. The large Pond of 
Lindre, in the valley of the Seille, sometimes yields 1,000 tons in a single year. 
In a hot climate this curious " rotation of crops" would breed a pestilence, and it 
is not quite without its drawbacks under a latitude of 4H .. 
Agriculture does not suffice to support the dense population of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and vast manufacturing interests have been created since the beginning of the 
century. The first cotton-mill was built in Ii 46, and the first steam-engine set 
up in 1
12. The progress since then has been immense. At first the manu- 
facturers established themselves in the valleys of the Y o,..ges, where streams 
supplied them gratuitously with the motive power they stood in need of. In 
course of time, however, steam superseded the running water, and the factories 
were removed to the towns of the plain, where coal could be procured more 
cheaply. 
Lower Alsaee excels in agriculture, L'pper Alsace in its manufacturing industry, 
the great centre of which is at :Miilhausen. The mam&.cture of cotton yarns and 
stuffs holds the first place, but there are al",o woollen-mills, machine shops, and 
chemical works. 
trassburg, in Lower Alsace, has many factories and breweries 
in its suburbs. Xicderbronn and the neighbouring villages have foundries, 
construct railway carriages, and manufacture enamelled hardware. Lorraine, 
being rich in iron and coal, has iron and steel works. The most important of 
these are in the valley of the Orne, close to the French fruntier: the coal mines 
are in that of the Saar, to the south of Ktarbrücken. Glass is manufactured at 
Forbach, whilst :-\aargemünd is noted for its enamelled porcelain, its snuff-boxes, 
machines, and mathematical instruments. In 3ddition to coal and iron, Lorraine 
yields salt. The principal salt mines lie between the rivers Saar and Seille, and 
more especially in the vicinity of Dicuze, )Ioyenvic, and Saaralbe. These mines 
aloe for the first time mentioned in a document of the seventh century, and appear to 
bave been worked from the most remote times. )Iuch of the salt is employed in 
the chemical works established in their vicinity. Before concluding this notice of 
the manufacturing industry of Lorraine we must mention the famous glass works of 
S1. Louis ()Iünzthal), which employ 2,000 workmen, and turn out annually over 
.f:JOO,OOO worth of crystal g-la,.;s.t 
Alsace is well 'sUpplied with railways, the line first constructed, that from 
St,rassburg to Basel, being now joined to the railway systems of France and 
Germany. The raihmy which runs from Ostend by war of Brussels, Luxemburg, 
and StnH;sburg to Switzerland, is one of tbe great trunk lines of 'Europe. Since 
the Germans have taken possession of the country several strategical lines have 


· Of the total area of Alsacc-T.orraine, 46 per eent. is llrahl(' land, 12 pl'r cent. mmdows, 2 pl'r cent. 
yineyar,ls, It l'f'r cent. gard('ns, 31 pf'r ('('nt. fm'f'sts. and ï
 pl'r cent. unculti,'aÌf.d. 
t Occupations (Iliï;;) :-14,
(l8 mÍIlf'rs: 1I,iRo'i pl'rsc.ns ('mploYf'd in poUI'I-ies and gla
s works: 
1I,i8.; in the manufacture of ma('hin('
 and instrum.'nts: ï,;.Uïo'i in the t"''<Ìile iIHlll
tri,'s: 15,90.j workf'd 
in "ood: 14,609" ere engagcd in the preparation of arti('l('s of food and ùrink; 29,8,;0 in making wear- 
ing apparel, &ce. 
;\Iining- (18ï6) :-Coal, 3i6,O

 tons: iron ores, 664,498 tonR: asphalt, ;;9.238 cwts,; l'"troleum, 
10,95,3 C\\ts.; salt, 3;,301 tons. In the same year 19',2,9 tons of pig-iron were made. 
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heen constructed. They connect the formidable fortresses \\ hich have converted 
the country into a vast entrenched camp. 
Most of the trade in the villages of Alsace is in the hanùs of Jews, who are 


very numerous, 


TOPOGR.\PHY. 
'(;'PI'ER ÅLS\CE.-][üningcn t2,210 inhahitants) is the first town met with on 
leaving Switzerland. It was famous formerly on account of its fortificationR, 
which were razed in 181,3. The Rhine is spanned here by a IJridge of boats. The 
fish-breeding establishment set up bJ' the French Government is now rendering 
good senice to its successors. 
]J[üll/({II.
CIt (Mulhouse, GJ,3ül inhabitants) is the industrial centre of L"pper 
Alsace. The" Town of )Iills" occupies a favourable position at the foot of the 
hills of tbe Sundgau, anù at t1Je head of navigation of the Ill. For nearly tlnee 
centuries (l.jOG-lï9,j) a member of the Swiss Cunfederat.ion, the town was able 
freely to clevelop its indw,trieR, and bpcame one of the manufacturing capitals of 
:Europe. Its leading manufacturcrs arp members of a few old families, united by 
ties of relationship like a clan, and thus ahle to bring their joint influence to 
bear upon the markets of the world. In l
.ja one of these families constructcd the 
first" workman's city," which has since sen-ed a1> a pattern to many others. This 
citl consists now of over a thousand neat cottages, surrounded by gardens.. Mül- 
hausen most energ-etically resisted annexation to Germany, and thousands of its 
inhabitants emigrated into France. The town, IH.Jwever, has recovered since, and, 
like all manuflCturing places, it attracts numerous settlers. 
Altkirclt (3,OUï inhabitants), on the road to Relfort, is known for its potteries. 
All other towns in this part of the country are dependencies of :\Iiilhausen. 
JI([8I11iill.
fer ()Iassemux, 2,ï
-! inhabitants) lies in the valley of the DolleI', to the 
westward. The river Thur, towards the north-west, rises at the foot of the 
Rheinkopf, and flows past JrC8 f wr!ing, St. AII/arin (2,O:!.j inhabitants), TI/{{lIn 
(ï ,.j-!-! inhabitants), and SCIIIII/rim (Cel'llay, 3,9(j.j inhabitants). The Lauch, fed 
from an artificial lake at the foot of the Bolchen, propels the wheels of the cotton- 
mills of GeÚll"ei/er (l1,G:!
 inhahitants), 811b, (4,Ot\ï inhahitants), and ]Jo/builer. 
Of all these towns Gebweiler is the most populous, hut Thann, with its fiue Gothic 
church and the ruins of the Engplhurg, is the most curious. The hest red wine of 
the country grows on the hills near it. 
Co/mar (22,Î2
 inhahitants), thanks to its central position on the Ill, has heen 
chosen administrati,'e capital of rpper Alsace. It is a mediæval town, wit.h a nne 
Gothic church and Revpral curious private honses. Monuments have been raised in 
honour of Generals Ibpp and Bruat, who were natives of the place. The industrial 
establishmcnts of Colmar are for the most part sitnate on the canal of Logclhach, 
to the west of the town. The canal is fed hy the Fecht., aBd, ascencling that ri,-er, 
we pass the old walled town of TiirHteim (:!,.j-!7' inhabitantR), and reach JJlülI.
f('/' 


· Each of thesp cottag-,'s eosts, on an ,,,-erage, -EUO, After sixteen or twenty-t\\o )'ear; pa)m,'nt of 
rc:nt the cottage beeullle
 the l'rol't'rty of the ten ont. 

1 
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(.'>,148 inhabitants) and its cotton-mills, situated in one of the most picturesque 
valleys of the Y osges. Near Eyi.sh('im, a small village to the south of Colmar, 
the bones of human beings and extinct animals have been found in the glacial 
drift. 
Colmar is an open town now, its ramparts having been converted into public 
walks, but .J..Y('/t-Brci8aclt (2,772 inhabitants), to t.he west of it., is an important 
fortress guarding one of the passes over the Uhine, and faces Freiburg and the 
principal pass through the Black Forest. 
In the fertile plain of the Ill, to the north of Colmar, and in the side nl1('ys 
of the Y osge:;, towns and ,'illages are numerous. Itaisershrr[J (2,507 inhabitants) is 
situate at the mouth of the '\Y piss. RapjJolt8/ccilcr (RibeaU\'ille, .3,7R.3 inhabitants), 
famous for its wines, occupies an analogous position on the I-'treng. llIarl..ircll (Ste. 

Iarie-aux-:Mines, 8,I,!l inhabitants) stands on the L'pper Leber, in the heart of the 
Y o,;;ges. There are no mines, but the town is a rival of Barmen and Elberfeld, 
employing several thousand weavers scattered throughout the neighbouring 
villages. )[arkirch carries on a considerahle commerce with St. Dié, on the 
French slope of the Y o;;ges. 
LOWER AVL\l'E.-Descending the Leber, we reach SdtletMadt (9,088 inhabit- 
ants), a dismantled fortress. '\\Ïthin sight of it the ruins of the IIol1C KÜIII!/shury , 
crown the summit of a hill. Andl(l/l (1,9U6 inhabitants), Barr (5.9-1.3 inhabitants), 
and J[olslleim (:3,08.') inhabitants), lie at the foot of the hills: JVaselheim ('\Yasselonne, 
3,:!.')0 inhabitants) and Scltirlllcrk (9D-1 inhabitants) are situate within them. The 
qnarries of the place named last have furnished most of the stone required for 
the construction of the new forts of Strassburg. 
St/'{(s.
hllr[J (92,:$7tJ inhabitants), the capit.al of .\.lsace, is one of the' historical 
cities of Europe. Its geographical po"ition, near tl1!' confluence of the III with the 
Uhine, and at a point where the latter, flo\\ ing between high banks, presents a less 
formidable obstacle than elscwhere, is a very favour,tble one. A town has occupicd 
this site as far back as we know, and morlern Strassburg, the" Town of Roads," is 
the representative of the Uoman .Argl'ntoratum. The Frankish kings resided here, 
and the fairs of Stras..burg were much frequentcd during the 
Iirldle Ages. The 
town might have bpcome a great centre of industry had not its fine strategical 
position attractcd the attention of military men. A" bulwark of the empire" 
two hundred years ago, it became, unrl('r Louis XIV., one of the great fortresses 
of France. Since its recapture by the Germ,tns in 1870 the fortifications have 
been much strengthened. Twelve detached forts and numerous smaller works 
surround the town at a distance of from 3 to 5 miles, and its environs thus 
form an entrenched camp. Three of these forts are on the Baden side of the 
Rhine. The old citadel is ahout to be razed, and its site will be utilised for 
the construction of a dock for receiving a military flotilla. \\Tarlike enter- 
prises have prevented the tuwn from attaining that importance as a place of 
commerce and industry which would appear to be due to the principal stage on 
the road from Paris to Vienna. 

tras8burg, in its gencral a!'pects, still retains much of its old character. 
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Xarrow winding streets abound, as do houses with gabled roofs and carn'd fronts. 
High above all rises the lufty steeple of the falllous minster, constrm'ted of 1'('(1 
sand
tone. This is OIle of the most remarkable buildings of the world, being 
.<;urpasspd in height only by the cathedral of Houen, the Great Pyramid, and the 
church of ::;t. Xicholas at Hamburg. )Ia:stcr Erwin of ::;tcinbach, one of its 
architects, has illlillurtali:sed himself in the great we:stern purtal. 
tallding UPOQ 


Fig. 103.-STR\
SBURG. 
"cale 1 : 133,000. 


2 Miles. 


the platform of the minster, the town lies spread out beneath us like a map, and 
the eye ranges as far [10; the Y osges and the Black Forest. 
A monument has been erected to )Iar;;hal Saxe in the Protestant church of :'t. 
Thomas. Statues of General Kléber and Gutenberg occupy the principal square. 
As befitted a town \\ hich bas played a le
ding part in the history of printing, 
Strassburg boasted the pussession of a valuable library. The general who 
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bombarded the town in IR70 had the courage to din:d his shells upon the building 
which contained this invaluable collection of 300,000 volumes, and it became a pr"y 


Fig. 104.-THE 
hRASSßURG :r.lIxHTFR. 
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to the flames. The Protestant library of 100,000 volumes was destroyed on the 
same Ot;t;t!SlOn. A new library has since been formed, but it is the property of tbe 
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German University,. and not of the town. f'trassburg is a centre of much literary 
acti\ ity, and the seat of many s('i
ntific societies. 
Thousands of Germans have settled in 
trassbllrg since its recO\Ter
., and the 
suburbs and surrounding village;; are ewr increasing in size. The proposed new 
enceinte will encircle the villages of Sdliltigheim \.),t).j3 inha1.itants), Ilullh, im, and 
Rllp,'ccld.,(tI( (Rohertsau), to the north of the town, as well as the fine pårk known 
as the "Oranp-erie." )Iost of the industrial establishments of Strassburg are in 
the suburbs. ðtrassburg is noted fur its saller-krallt, its beer, and its goose-liver 
patties. 
Hugl'lwu (11,000 inhabitants) is the principal town to the north of Strassburg. 


Fig. 105.-".üRTH A'" REICHSHOFE:\. 
Sc>\Ie 1 : 1,120,000. 
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It is a wealthy old cit
., and was a fa\ourite re"idcnce of the E'nperor Frederick 
TIurbarossa. A fure;;t, 4
,OOO acres in extent, adjoin.; it. Bi"eh/{"eilel" (ü,.j31 
inhabitants), 3 miles to the south-east, on the )Ioder, lHIS manufactories, and 
t,o has 
YÙ,d{'/"I"'oll/l (:?,t':W inhabitants), to the north-west, a charming tonn, milch 
frequent.ed on aCl'flUnt of its mineral !-prings. Close hy are the \-illages of Jrüdll, 
Rl'I'c11811f!f('1I (2.:-:U
 inr..,bit,mts), and p,'o,<'c!ufeil('/", near which )Iac)Lthon's army 
was 0\ erthrown in }:-,;-n after a desperate TI'sist-lncp. Formerly X orthern _\.l:sace 
was defended by the lines of 
Vei.
8cllburg ((i,l.j
 inhabitants), a series of entrench- 


· 
tl<",sùurg L'nin.rsity Wag attended by 6.j8 students in 18;;, of "horn 88 "ere nati,es of Alsal'e- 
Lorraine, 
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ments about 20 miles in extent, whieh Villers, early in the eighteenth century, 
constructed along the right Lank of the Lauter. 
'The hilly region bounding the plain of Xorthem Al8ace has likewi"e become 
famous in the military history of '\Vcstern Europe. Zabcm
" lYerne, 5,771 
inhabitants), the Homan TJ'cs TabeJ'Jlll', defends the principal pass of the V osgel'. 
Near it, during the Pea "ants' '\Yar, IG,OOO of the8e unfortunate beings were 
massacred by the troops of Anton of Lorraine after their lives had been promised 
them. Pj;tlzbll/'g (:2,4:!.) inhabitants), farther \\"e"t, on the high-road to Paris, haB 
been dismantled. It only suecUlnLed to hunger in lK70. 'The neighbouring fort 
of Lüf::,clslt ill (Petite-Pierre) was not even defended. Bdselt (1,91)7 inhabitants), 


Fig, l06.-
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in the north, is really impregnahle, its cmsemates being hewn out. of the solid rock. 
It only Burrendered after the treaty of peace had been signed. 'The population 
of the whole of this district is very warlike. K 0 other town counts BO many 
generals amongst its children as Pfalzburg. 
Saa/'gellllllld (Sarreguemines, 8,.t(j6 inhabitants) is the only important town in 
the valley of the 
aar (Sarre), but, like For/J((clt (.t.7:?!) inhabitants), tit. AtoúJ 
(2,71.::; inhallitants), and other places in the vicinity, it has been surpassed by the 
Prussian town of Saarbriicken, which enjoys the ad,'antage of lying in the centre 
of a most productive eoal hasin. 'Tho towns of Dic/lz(' (2,ü;:;9 inhabitants), 
JIo!/c/tvic, 1'/c (2,114, inhuùitants), amI rlllÎlt'a/l-SlfliJl8 (2,O(jO inhabitants), on the 
Seillc or its affiuent, tho Littlo :5eille, are known on account of their salt mines. 
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J[a,.sal is an old fortre,",s, which surrendered in 1870 after having heen bombarded 
for an hour. Bo/chclI (Boulay, :?,.j20 inhabitants) is the onlJ town in the valley 
of the Xied. 
JIcfz (.j:
,I.jI inhabitants), the old capital of the department of the 
Ioselle, is 
an ancient eity, deridng its name from thc 
kdiomatrici. the pcople to whom it 
belonged before the time of the Homans. 
itnated on a fertile peninsula formed 
by the confluence of the :-5eille and 
Ioselle, and surrounded by low-lying meadows, 
the town was capable of resisting attaeks; and attacks were not wanting in the 
case of a city lying within the debatable fn ntier districts of France and Germany. 
François de Guise, in I.).j:?, made a stout defence, but in l
;-O the town yielded, 
together with the 170,000 mcn who had been thrown back into it after the sangui- 
nary battles of )Iars-la- Tour, Bezonville, Gravelotte, and S1. Pri vat. 
:Metz has been much strengthened since it has p:lssed into the hands Qf 
Germany. Its entrenched camp. formed by a line of detached forts, has a circum- 
fcrence of 15 miles, and there are other works farther away from the town. 
The outward aspect of the town is the same as before, but its streets are almost 
deserted. They are narrow and tortuous, and many of the houses are sombre and 
furbidding in appearance. The cathedral is one of the finest Gothic edifices of the 
fifteEnth and si
teellth centuries. The site of the old citadel has been con.erted 
into a public garden, ornamented with the statues of Xeyand Fabert, who were 
born here, as were also Custine, Paixhans, and Pilàtre de Rozier. An abundant 
supply of water has been procured from the hills abo\'e Gorze, about 12 miles to 
the south-west of the town. 
)Ietz is aboY{' all things a garri"on town, and its manufactories arc of less 
importance than tho:"e of the far sII1aller town of 
ll".
-.
Il/"-Jlo,'elle (5,7U8 inhabitants), 
which lies dose to the frontier. 
Ietz has much decreased in population since 
its annexation to Germany, and notwithstanding the vast sums expended upon 
fortificutions, the town is becoming impoverisl1ed. In V
7;- there were owr 3,000 
empty lodging-s, ancI the \"alue of house p"operty had fallen, in the course of sewn 
years, from 1:4,400,000 to le;:8 than !::!.OOO,OOO. TMolldllp (Diedenhofen, Î,lüR 
inhabitants), to the north of )Ietz, is likewise a strong fortre:"s, and, in case of 
another war, hundreds of thousands of men could be launched forth from these 
two places. 
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TilE RHIXE AXD THE 
IO:5ELLE, 


(BADE:oI, IIESSE-Ð,\!olsT4."T, FI'-'''h.FOllT, K \ss.\U, PALATI:s'ATE, RHESISH PRI:SsIA,ì. 


GEXER.-\1. A!lPECTS.-TIIE RUIXE. 


liE noLII' rin
r which, on cro"...ing the frontier of Rwitzerland, is 
already une of the great water highways of Europe, irrigates 
regions \'cry different in thcir a"pl'ctS. 1f it wen' not that the 
Rhinc forlllR a connecting link between Haden and neASe, the 
valleys of the 
ahe, thc Lahn, the )Ioselle, the Sieg, and the HuhI' 
\\ ouId each ha\ e to be studied separately. It i" the Rhine \\ hich btamps a 
common dlaraeter upon rcgions so di \'ersc in many respl'Ct:;. 
The Celtic names of numerous to\\ ns and rivers, as well as the ph
'sieal affinities 
which anthropologists ha\"c noticed among"t the inhabitants dwelling along its 
hanks, prove to us that the Uhine, from the most remote ages, formed one of the 
highways followed hy migratory tribes. The grl'at lines of mig.ration, however, 
erossC!l the river trans\ersely. To wandering hordes coming from the East, the 
Xeckar, the Main, and other eastern tributaries afforded easy aece;;:s to the river, 
hut ha,-ing once overcome the oh4acle presented by it, these migrants found 
themseh es in the fi..cp of mountain ranges and plateaux which proved more 
formidahlc thull the river had done. Hence those inee!'!'ant struggles whose 
memory sunives amongst the dwellers along the banks of the Rhine, and which 
have rendered the river so famous. I'ods speak of the Rhine almu,.,t as of a 
sentient being, capable of eomprehendillg the struggles of which it was a witness. 


. j\re3 and population of Rhenish G<-rmany, ex<:\usive of Abace-Lorraine and the upper basins of 
the Xcckar, the 
Iain, and the Lippe:- 


R.,åen 
III 
".-n:l1l11sta,lt 
Xa
sau l)ruR...ia) 
B.n arian Palatinat.. 
l'rinc.ipality of Birkenfehl 'Ü!t\enlmrg) 
Ithen i.h Pru ..i" (Wlf.i n la n<l) . 
Di8triet of Arn8hel'g' ,\Y,'stph"lia) . 
Towl 


Area. 
f'q '\L 
5,H
4 
2,!)(j.5 
2,145 
2,:!92 
195 
10.413 
2,9ï2 
2Ii,
U6 
- 


ropul.tion. 
H7;). 


Inh.,hitßnts 
to a !'q, ;\(. 
:,!.j!) 
298 
316 
:l
U 
I!)O 
366 
330 
319 


1".,Oï,lï9 
884.:!18 
6ï(I,012 
6H,:!.'i--t 
3i.093 
3.804,"81 
!!81,i41 
8,634,8;8 
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They speak of it as .. Yater Rhein," and insenl'ible thou
h it be, is it not 
yirtually the" father" of the towns which rise upon its banks? 
But the Rhine has not only played an important part III the shu
gles 
between Gaul and German, it has also largely influenced the commercial history 
of "estern Europe. The other riwrs of Germany rise far away from the 
)lediterranean watershed, but the 
Rhine descends from the 
\lps, its Fig. If'7.-THE DEXSIT\ OF POPI:LATIO:oI ALONG THB 
l{HI:\E. 
head-streams risin
 near the passes 
affording the easipst acc!:'ss to I bl y. 
The plain of :::;witzerland connects the 
Yalley of the Rhine with that of the 
RhÔne, thus forming a great natural 
highway e:\.tending from the MeditH- 
fanean to the German Ocean. )1 ore- 
o,-er, the )Iain and other affluents place 
the Rhine in ea"y communication" ith 
the ha"in of the Danube, thus facili- 
tating commercial intercour"e. 
It is a curious feature that IlIost of 
the great towns should have been built &0" 
on the left bank of the !thine, instead 
of at the mouths of its ea:;tern trihu- 
tariel'. The fact that the left bank 
wa::; formerly occupied by the Romans 
account!! for this. The military camps 
established by Drusus and others grew 
in proc'
s::; of time into cities. Three 
great high-roads pa"sing through Gaul 
debouched upon the Hhine at :::;trass- 
burg, 
Iayence, and Colo
ne, and a 
military road ran along its left bank. 48" 
The right bank, at that time, had but 
few inhabitantl', and the I:omans only 
ventured acrol'''; the rin
r in their 
military eXlJeditions. ..At that period 
it formed a veritable political boundary. 
The westf'rn hank maintained its supe- 
riority in civilisation throughout the 
:Middle 
.\ges; but an equality has in 
course of time been established. Of the two lines of raill\-ay which now skirt 
the bauks of the Rhine, that on the right I'ide is \'irtually far more important 
th:m the one which superl'edcs the old Roman road. 
The rpper Rhine terminates in the Lake of Constanz, which "eparates 
Germ:my from Swit.ærland, but lies for the most part within Gennan territory. 
85 
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On issuing from this ancient" Sea of Rwabia," the Rhine once more returns to 

witzcrland; but having forced its way through the Jura, it abruptly turns to 
the north on reaching Basel, and leaves the region of the Alps for ever 
behind it. 
The course of the Rhine below Basel naturally divides ih;elf into three 
sections. From Basel to 
larence the river meanders over a broad plain, once 
occupied by an ancient inland lake. At Bingen, below )layence, it enters a 
mountain defile, which it leaves at Bonn, after which it traverses a wide alluvial 
plain, and hifurc:tting, reaches the sea through several arms, into the principal 
amongst which the !\leusc (Maas) discharges itself. Each of these sections is 
characterized by spccial features. 
There exists no evidence of the wide lacustrine plain of the 3Iiddle Rhine, 
between Basel and Bingen, having ever been occupied by a glacier. 1'\0 traces 
have been discovered there of the vast river of ice which from Switzerland 
spread over the plateau of Swabia, nor have erratic blocks been found on the 
Taunus or the Xiederwald, ranges of hills which bound the alluvial plain ill thc 
north. Yet, although the ice may not actually ha\-c ill\'aded this va:,t depres- 
sion, 170 miles in length and 18 wide, it is to glacial action that the débris, gra,-el, 
and sand which fill it now must in a large measure be traced. The vast deposits, 
which now cover to an unknown depth an area of 3,000 square miles, have been 
conveyed thither by glacial currents. 1I10,,:t of these deposits are traceable to 
the Alps and the Jura, and along the sides of the valley they are partially 
concealed beneath layers of gravel derivell from the V oages and the Black 
Forest. The lateral terraces of the valley, up to a height of ;
oo and even GOO 
fect above the Rhine, are in man
y lucalities covered with a deposit of loe.
.Y, or 
Im.m, some 2.)0 feet in thickness. This loess consists of finely comminuted 
band and pul verulent loam combined with carbonate of lime, and is replete with fresh- 
water shells of species still living in the arctic regions; and the bones of extinct 
mammals have also been found in it. The Rhine has scooped itself out a pm,:"Hge 
through this loess, and although no longer the mighty river as of yore, the 
matter held in suspension by it and carried down stream is immense. At 
Germersheim the bed of the Rhine is suppo!'cd to contain 1,000 cubic yards 
of gravel to every yard of length, and to carry this mass annually a distance 
of 2i.J yards down stream. The mud yearly washed past the same place has 
been calculated at 2,ì10,OOO cubic yards. M. Daubrée estimates that the mud 
annually carried down the Rhine would form a cube ha,-ing sides 3-W feet in 
length. The sand of the Rhine contains a few particles of gold, but the quantity 
is so small now as not any longer to repay the labour involved in searching for 
it. Up to 18;;0 about .:f:2,OOO worth was abstracted e,'cry year. 
The Rhine, in its progress through the wide valley extending from Rlsel to 
Mayence, winds much about, and the floQds, which occur annually, continually 
change its channel" and displace its island;;, Neuburg, a village near Germersheim, 
was built in l,jiO on the right bank of the river, but stanòs now on the left 
bank, its original site not having ùeen changed. In the time of the Romans 
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anò during the 
Iiddle Ages, when quagmires extended for miles along the bank
 
uf the river, rendering access to them difficult, the few fa\oured spots where its 
,'oJumE: was confined to a single bed bounded by solid banks were naturally 
much appreciated. In the present century the Rhine is rapidly being converted 
-into a navigation canal, having a uniform width of 
:!o feet. It is no longer 
pprmittcd to im-ade the districts bordering upon it, the old mar!<hes and deserteò 
cbannt'ls are bemg drained and cultivated, and ro
ds and railways running along 
lofty t'mllankmt'uts affurd access to e,'ery part of the country." 
AJter its m.Ïon with the Main, the Rhine, being turned aside b:y the spurs of the 


Fig. 10R.-
[E-'''DElll''GS OF TilE RII1:SE llFT\\EE' GER\lFlI."HEIK A"I' :'I'E\Ell. 
l'eale 1 : 140.000. 
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Taunus, flows to tbe west, and having discovered at the Binger I.och, or Gap of 
Ðingen, the weakest p()int in the opposing mountain range, it engages in a narrow 
rod.:-bound defile, which forms as it were a fluviatile gateway between Southern 


· 'Ine delÍ\-er)' of the Rhine is as follows:- 


At Rebl, At Lauterburg, 
In 
urnm
'r I :!,3t:iO 11;,
30 l'ubic fcct l)(.r second. 
On an a\crag/' throughout the year 33,;63 39,U6U 
"rl1'n in flood . 16,;,t,56 1;6.936 
Th/' "ff'ect of the conw'rsion of the Rhinl' into a na' i
ation c/lnal may be jlld
"d from th/' fact that 
jtt'--l<n
tb, as far as it "ashes LV""I .-\h.1!'e, hIlS bun redueéd from 4S4,
9U f,.lt in 1"3
, to 380,5UO f,et 
in lSUO. 
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and :Northern Germany. The mountains which it tra\'erses III this part of its 
course form a connecting link between those of Bohemia and the Ardennes, 
and have a width of GO miles. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
Rhine did not reacb the 
orth Sea until it had excavated the tortuous gorge 
through which it flows at present. River terraces have been discovered at an 
elevation of .S.jO feet above the present bed of the Rhine. Their occurrence is 
explained by a gradual rise of the land, during the progress of which the Rhine 
shaped out its present bed. 
Formerly the spot where the Rhine enters its narrow gorge was dreaded on 
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account of rapids and sunken rocks. The removal of these obst.acles to naviga- 
tion may have deprived the landscape of some picturesque featur<,s, but the 
scenery is even now strikin
ly beautiful. The town of Bingen, embosomed in 
trees, stretches along the river on the left, and climbs a hill, as if desirous of 
peeping down into the ,alley of the Nahe; tbe old" :\Iouse Tower" rises on 
a rock in the centre of the riwr; the castle of Ehrenfels hangs on the slopes of 
the Niederwald, itself surmounted by a colos$ll statue intended to commemorate 
the " "
acht am Rhein." 
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Ehrenfels is the firRt of a series of castles, many of them in rnms, which 
occupy every coin of vantage. Rheinstein, Falkenburg, Sooneck, Für"tenberg, 
and Stahleck occupy promontories on the left bank; the Pfalz stands on a rock 
in the middle of the river; whiht Gutentels, on the east, looks down from its 
slate rock upon the town of Caub. Theu appear SchönLerg \Schomberg) and 


Fig. llO.-THE VIXEYARD8 OF THE RHISB. 
According to Putzver 
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Rheinfels on the left bank, and the inimical castles of the "Cat" and the 
" )Iouse" frown at each other menacingly from two neighbouring hills. 
Liebenstein, Sternfel"" and )Iarxburg crown prominent summits lower do\\ n 
the river. Stolzenfels rises proudly on a rock fating the mouth of the 
Lahn. 
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In tbe side valleys of the Rhine tbe old C'astles are equally numerous, and well 
may Théophile Gautier ask how their owners, those birds of prey of the )Iiddle Age, 
contrived to live, seeing that their area of pilliJge was thus restricted. But the:5e 
ruins are not merely associated with pillage and the clang of anns. Every castle, 
nay, every rock and promontory, has its legend, and this legendary lore has 
prowd a fertile source from which poets have drawn their inspirations. The 
bold rock known as the Lorelei is tbe most famous amongst the promontories. 
The Rhine rushes wildly along its foot, and the rocks, which formerly impeded 
its course, caused many a boatman to perish, whose cries of anguish were repeated 
fifteen times by a mocking echo. 
Picturesque scenery, old castles, and historical associations are not, however, 
the only things which have rendered the Rhine famous, for its slaty cliffs produce 
one of the hest appr
ciated wines of the world. The vines are culti vated in terrace,;, 
and in good years the formidable labour of the lCÙ1Z{,I"8 is richly reward cd. Rhenish 
wine has supplied German poets" ith one of their most fertile themes, and even 
prose writers speak of it with raptures.'" 
The only afHucnt of any importance which the Rhine receives between 
Ringen and Lalmstein is the 'Vil'òper, known on account of its alternating gusts 
of wind, which blow down towards the Rhine in the morning and up the valley 
in the evening. A sbort. di;tance below the river Lahn, which rises in the hills 
of Hesse, the valley of the Rbine widens, and it is joined on the left by the 
)Io:5elle, a tortuous river, bounded by stcep hills, famous for their wine. So 
winding is the course of tbe :M osel1e tha1 it is neJ..t to impossible to utilise it as 
a road of commerce. The main roads, instead of following its valley, run over 
the hills which buuud it. 
Both tbe )Ioselle and the Lahn join the Rhine at right angles, and conjointly 
they oecupy a depression intersccting it transversely, and running parallel with 
the general axis of the mountains. The Nahe and tbe Lower Main, together with 
the connecting portion of the Rhine, occupy a similar depression. 
To the north of the basin of CoLlenz the Hhine enters a second defile, that 
of Andernach. This gorge is less wild than that of l1ingen, and the hills 
bounding the river pre:5ent gentler slopes. Gradually they retire, and finally 
the Rhine debouches upon the vast alluvial plain which now occupies an ancient 
gulf of the ocean. Hm-ing been joined by a few tributaries-tbe Sieg, the 
Ruhr, and the Lippe-it swerves round to the west a short distance from tbe 
Dutch frontier and the head of its delta. In this portion of its course the 
Hbine is as erratic us in the plains of Alsace and the Palatinate. Traces of 
deserted channels abound, and Letween Dü"seldorf and Crcfdd may be ",,-'en an 
old bed of the Rhine which extends to the nortb-\\ cst, and joins the )leuse 
()Iaas) to the 'Jouth of Cleves. Careful measurements continued for mure tban 
a century sbow that the volume of the riwr has sensihly diminished. ,At 
Emmerich, witb an aycrage depth of about 10 feet, the mean level in 1830 was 


· In England Hhcnish "inc is usually known as Hock, from Iloehheim, a to"n on the l\Iain. 
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16 incbes lowcr than it had been in 1770. At Germer-;beim tbe a\"erJge delivery 
between 18-10 and 18,::;3 amounted to -1-5,630 cubic feet; between 18':>4 and 18li7 
it was only 37,680 cubic feet.'" 


MO{::\'T.-\I:\'S. 


THI': mack Forest (Rchwarzwald), which bounds the valley of the Rbine in 
Southern Germany, is one geological fragment of an ancient mount:Ún system, of 
which the Vosges are the otber. The wide gap now separating the tn 0 originated 
during the miocene age, wben it was scooped out by torrents flowing to the soutb, 
and the débris deposited at the foot of the Alps. 
\fter tbe glacial age tbe floods 
Bet in a contrary direction, carrying peLbles and loam into the valley of the 
Rhine. X otwitbstanding these great geological re,'olutions, the formations of the 
two mountain ranges present singular analogies. Granite forms the nucleus of 
both, its pyramids and domes frequently rising for hundreds of foet aLoye the 
surrounding beds of red sandstone. Rocks of the oolitic and triassic formations 
partly conceal the red sandstone, and porphyry h,,
 been erupted not only in the 
Vosges, but also in the Black Forest. 
The Black Fore
t is bounded in the south and west by the Rhine and its broad 
allmial plain; but in the east, towards Swabia, it would be difficult to indicate 
its precise boundary. "
e may, howe\"er, accept the beds of shell lime"to Ie as 
forming its natural eastern boundary, more especially as those dark forests of 
firs and pines to \\ hich the Schwarzwald is indebted for its name do not extend 
beyond tbem. The valley of the Kinzig sep'll'ates the principal gronp of the Black 
Forest from the inferior heights to the north. A railway runs up this river and 
one of its tributaries, the Gutach, finally climbing the steep slopes whicb lead up 
to the hilly plateau bounding tbe yalley of .the Xeckar. Fartber nortb !Otill, the 
valley of the 
[urg penetr1'tes the Blach Fore",t, which e
tends as far as the gap of 
Pforzheim (
:?) fef't), where it terminates. 
The Black Forest presents a bold front towards tbe plain of the Rhine, but 
mC'rges almost imperceptibly into tbe plateau of Rwahia towards the east. Its 
bighest summits rise above the region of forests, the most ele,"ated amongst 
tbem being the Feldberg (4,901 feet). Thcy belong to the same geological 
formation as the culminating summits of the Alps, and more than eighty specics 
of Alpine plants have been gathered upon them. .A wide bay, the centre of which 
is occupied by the city of Freiburg, penetrates tbe "cstern face of the mountains; 
whilst right out in tbe plain, and dose to the Rhine, rises tbe detacbed basaltic 
cone of tbe Kaiserstuhl (Emperor's Chair, l,
Î':> feet), upon "bose summit 
Rudolph of ITahshurg is said to bave hcld a court of justice. It commands one of 
the finest prospects on the Rhine, tbe surrounding country, with its woods and 
meadmvs, being bounded by distant mountains. The Black Forest is rich in 
sa"age and lon-I." scencry, but tbe great Illass of its, isitors are content to explore 
tbe immediate, icinity of Baden-Bnden. 
· Totallen
h of the Hhille, 699 miles; area of it
 catchment ba",in, !J;.:!l8 square miles; average 
dclivl'ry at Emn1f'IÌ('n. i8,O.jO cuhic f"t.t, 
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Forests still constitute the great wealth of the Schwarzwtùd, even though 
many slopes have been robbed of them. Attempts to cultimte the land thus 
disafforested have not always been successful. The peasants of Klliebes, at the 
foot of a mountain bearing the same name, destroyed the forest which had 
afforded them a maintenance, but the fields which took its place refused to yield a 
remunerative harvest. In the end they were driven to abandon their village, and 
the forest has been replanted. The mines, which were formerly very productive, 
have for the most part been abandoned, and many of the mountaineers annually 
descend into the plain in search of work. Those who remain at home employ their 
leisure in plaiting straw, and more especially in the manufacture of clocks, a 


Fig. 1I1.--THE PASS OF THE GLTACH. 
Sc.le 1 : 158,1100, 
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branch of industry which originated here. )Ianufactories, too, are springing up, 
and the tourist, stepping out from the dense forest, is occasionally surprised by 
suddenly coming upon a factory, with its smoking chimneys and swarms of factory 
hands. 
The woodecl hill., which form the continuation of the Rlack Forest, to the 
north of the gap of Pforzheim, attain only a moderate height. They terminate 
clo"e to Heidelberg, in the Kiinig:<tuhl (l,tlOO feet). TIeyond the Neckar the 
country rises onee more, forming the Udenwald. This region of hills is of granitic 
amI crystalline formation in the west, where it. sinks do\\ n boldly into the vale of the 
llhine and )Iain, whibt sandstone pn>,'ails in the east, with masses of volcanic 
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rocks, one of which forms the Katzenhuckel (Cat's Back, :!,060 feet). The ". estern 
Odenwald is a varied region of gentle hill", well-cultivated valleys, and numerous 
,'illages, whilst the Ea.,t is gcner'llly sterile, and co\'ered with forests. Ùne of the 
moo;t remarkable summits in the former is the Felsherg (l,G!).:; feet), rising in the 
midst of a "sea of rocks," or Felsenmeer. It is but little inferior in height to 
the 
lalchu8, or 
eliLocus (1,700 feet), the culminating point of the entire range. 
Emigration has heen wry active in the Udenwald, and whilst the" emigration 
fever" was at its heigbt, the inhabitant" of entire villages, headed by the burgo- 
master, quitted their homes. 
The Spessart, to the east of the 
Iain, is geologically looked upon as a pendant 
of tbe Black Forest, but is equally a mem
er of the mountain s
'stem of Central 
Germany. .A wide alluvial plain stretcbes from the Odenwald northward beyond 
tbe 
Iain to the foot of the Taunus (2,8DO fcet), the reverse slope of which sinks 
do\\ n gently towards the Lahn. It is pierced in many places by basalt, which 
apparently has some connection with the mineral sprillg
 which abound in that 
part of Germany. 
The Hunsrück (2,()7
 feet), to the west of the gorge of the Rhine, IS a 
continuation of the Taunus, filling the country betwf'cn the Kahe and tbe )Ioselle. 
Like the Taunus, it is composed of argillaceous schists, and woorled, and it forms 
bold cliffs towards the valleys wbich bound it. On tbe south it joins the Hardt, a 
northern continuation of the Y o<:ges, extending into the Ba\"arian Palatinate. 
The Hardt rises steeply from the plain of the Rhine, and slopes away gently 
to\\llrds the north and west. A large cavity in its centre is now a peat mo:,;s, Lut 
wa
 formerly occupied by a lake. l pon the table-l,lIld of the Ilardt rises the 
isolat{'d porphyritic cone known as the Donner:,;berg-, or Thunderer (
,:!60 feet). 
r pon its summit may still be traced a line of <lncient fortific Ition, and many Celtic 
coins ba\e been discovered there. 
Vast trads of the Hardt are sterile and incapable of cultivation, and the 
climate, more especially in the" 'Yestrich," is very inclement., hardly anything but 
potatoes succeeding there. Ewr since 1Ii
!), wben the Palatinate was for the first 
time laid waste by the French, its inbaLitants btt\"e emigrated in large numbers. 
Recently, howe\'er, the discovery of a productive coal basin around Saarbrückcn 
has led to tbe foundation of numerous industrial e
tablishIllents, wbich provide 
employnU'nt for tbe surplus population. This coal basin co\ers an area of 1,?OO 
sqnare miles, and the coal beds are supposed to extend to a depth of :?':;,UOO feet 
below the sea-level. 
The country between the )Io<;elle and the 
Ieuse Plaas) is hilly, anrl deep 
valleys, with limpid streams flowing 0\"('1' I'Oc1.y beds, intersect it. The cold and 
dreary plateau of the 
\rdennes extends into Germany. It is only fiparsdy 
\\ooded now, but is nevertheless superior in that re>-pect to the arid mountain 
group of tbe Hohe Venn (2,:?t\O feet), to the north of it. ".ide tracts there are 
covered with peat mosses, and in l(jK-! and 1
:?), when the summer was excep- 
tionally dry, the turf caught fire, and burnt for several months, until extinguished 
by the winter's snow. The Eifel, which extends from the Ardennes <lnd the Venn 
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to tbe Rhine, is likewise a sterile country, very tbinly peopled. Vast tracts of it 
are covered with blocks of rock, wbicb it is necessary to remove before tbe land 
can be culti,-ated. In some parts tbe land is allowed to lie fallow for fifteen and 
even twenty years, after whicb tbe grass tbat has sprung up in tbe meantime is 
burnt, and oats are sown in tbe ashes. After two or tbree years' cultivation tbese 
fields nre once more abandoned. 
Tbe Eifel is remarkable on account of its extinct volcanoes, presenting regular 
cone!', craters, streams of lava, and beaps of scorim. Crater lakes, loctùly known 
as maal'e, form a distinct feature of tbis volcanic district. Tbe most remarkable 


Fig. 112.-TH1-: LAKE OF LAACH. 
Scale 1 : 135.000, 
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amongst these lukes io; that of Laach, which covers an area of 830 acres, and has a 
depth of 200 fcet. 'Vithin a radius of 5 miles of it no less than thirty-one crater,., 
htn e been disl:overed, hut the cup-shaped cnvity now occupied by the lake appears 
to have heen pruducl'fl bya gnseous eXplosion. Lava l1cver flowed from it, though 
it ejected scoriæ U11d other yolcanic products. K umerous ga<:eous springs rise on 
the bottom of this lake amI in it" enyirons, and carbonic acid ga!< escapes in a 
neighbouring" peat. moss. The surplus waters of the Inke are dischargerl through a 
tunnel, constructed in the t" elfth century, Extensive tracts are covered with 
pumice, not only on the left bank of the Rhine, but al;.:o on the right, as far 
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as 1[arburg, GO miles away. The thick tufa beds of the vllllcy of Briihl supply 
millstones, which are e:J\.ported even to America. The huge lava stream of 
ïeder 
)Iendig, to the south of the la1..e, furnishes e:J\.cellont building stones, and has been 
quarried from the most remote age. The brewers of the neighbourhood have 
converted some of the abandoned quarries into beer cellars. 
The volcanoes of the Eifel, with the exception of the 
\spenkippel, a basaltic 
cone near Giessen, are the only ones of Germany which have presened their craters 
intact. The Roderberg, near Bonn, is the northernmost of these 'Volcanoes. The 
.. Sevcn )Iountains," or Siebengebirge, which face it, are of igneous origin too, 


Fig. 113.-THE SIFRENOEBIRGE, OR 8n EN MOl"NTAIN8. 
f'cale 1 : 133,000. 


2 :Miles. 


but are without volcanic vent;; They are composed of tl'3ehyte and bai'alt, 
and though of inferior elevation, their culminating summit, the Oelberg, only 
attllining a height of 1,5:20 feet, they hln-e become famous on account of their 
picturesque scenery and their h-'I!end;;. Un the Draehenfels (Dragon's Rock), 
which rise;; holdly above the floods of the Rhine, Siegfried killed the monster 
which guarded tho troa,.urel' of the Xibelungs. 

chistose p1ateaux, intersected by numerous trihutllries of the Rbine, e'\.-tend 
to tbe north tmd ea"t of this volcanic region as far liS the hills of ITesse. The 
'Westerwald (2,1.'j,j feet), between the Lahn and tho Sieg, has partly been robbed 
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of its woods, and extensive tracts are now covered with peat mosses. The hilly 
district to the north of the Sieg, pierced in many pbces by basalt, extends 
westward as far as the Fiauerland; that is, "Souther Land," thus named with 
reference to its position to the vast plains of Lower "
estphalia and Hanover. 
The Rothhaar range and the plateau of the 'Yillterberg (
,ÎGO feet) extend 
eastward to the banks of the "
eser, whilst the taL Ie-land of the Haarstrang risos 
boldly on the northern bank of the Ruhr, but sinks down gently towards the 
north until it merges in the plains of Lippe. 
Striking are the contrasts presented by the valley of the Rhine and the 
mountains which bound it. The Suevi and Alemanni who dwell in the Black 
Forest and the Palatinate, the Franks of the northern heights and the Catti of Hesse, 
occupying remote regions, ::.till repn'sent the Germany of a bygone age. The 
inhabitants of the plain, on the other hand, have been stirred into activity by 
wars and commerce. The" highlanders" of some parts of the Rhine countries 
are amongst the least eivilised of Germans, whiht the dwellers in the plain occupy 
a foremo"t rank by their illdu,.;try and commerce. Yet all these flourishing cities 
are more or less dependent upon the mountain valleys for their existence. It is 
there they recruit their population, and it is tho products of the mountains which 
in a large measure fecd their commerce. 


Towxs. 


n \nEx.-('oll.
f(lIIz (1 '.?,003 inhabitants), at the lower end of the Rodensee, where 
the Rhine flow,.; out of that lak(', is the first German town we meet in a journey 
down tho ri,-er. In the fifteenth century, when tho famous Council was held 
there, Cono;tanz was an important town of 40,000 inhabitants, much frequonted 
b) Italian lIlf'rcbant,.;, and noted for it;; linens. "
ars and si('ges rohbed it of its 
pl'o:"perity, and toward,.; the close of the last century its population had d\\indled 
down to -l,Ono souls. Of lato the town has Leen re, i ,'ing, for its delightful environs 
attract touril'ts in shoals, and like its neighbours, l1evedillgen (:3,81.).! inhabitants) 
and JleerslJ/(rg, on the northorn shore of the lake, it ha!': become a ftt\"ourite summer 
resort. J[aiuau is an island near the town, \\ ith a summer rel'idence of the 
Grand Duke of Ballen. COllstanz U('('upies a situation on the Bodensee somewhat 
analogous to that of Genent on the Leman. but no great commercial ad,-antagcs 
aecruc to it in com:equence, for, 0\\ ing to the Boden see forming sOH'rallarge bay!':, 
other towns, such as L/(dlcig.
l/(
fe/( on the Bay of L eherlingen, Rado(tÌizell (l,R(l3 
inhabitants) on the Untersee, and Sf"Ùt on the Rhine, po!':se!':s !':imilar a,h-antagf'!':. 
Tho great lines of traffic, moreover, eross the lake from north to south, and not from 
east to wost. 8ill[/ell, an important railway junetiou, lies to the ,V'('st of the lake, 
and near it are the lacu"trinc berI!': fir Oeningen, n'plcte with r('mains of insect,.;, 
fi"hes, and animal;;, supposed to ba,'e h('cn ki]kd hy mephitic YapOlU!': which 
suddenly arose from the bottom of the lake. A small volcano vomited flames 
close hy. 
In the upper L l:sin of the DanuLe t11ere are a few Baden town.., of note, 
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induding rillingen (.j,.jïR inhabit'lllt
); but on the southern slope of the Black 
Fore
t, and along- the Rhine bolow I"chaffhauspn, no to\\ n of importance whatever 
is met \\ ith, the land capable of culti, ation consisting but of a narro\\ strip lyin
 
between the river and the foot of its \\ ooded mountains. Wá1d811llt (:?,:3-l7 
inhabitants), the most important town of that district, is !'ituate on the Rhine, 
oppositc the mouth of the Aar. Lorrac11 (6,:?-!9 inhabitants), at the south-western 
angle of the Black Forest, o\\es its importance to the yicinity of Basel, whose 
capitalist>. have founded numerous "pinning-mills in the yalley of the "
iese, the 
mouth of which it guards. A railway runs up the yalley to the manufacturing 
yilla
es of ScllöRlheim (:!,-l9:3 inhabitants), Hal/sell, and Zell (2,1,36 inhabitants). 
Hebel, the :j" abian poet, was a native of Hausen. 
The principal tnwn
 of the plain of Baden to the north of Basel are built at 


Fig. 114.-THE LAKE OF CO"8TAYZ (COI<8T.\
CE). 
8cale 1 : 610,000. 


10 Miles. 


the mouths of the valley
 of the 
chwarzwald, and not on the bauks of the Rhine. 
The fÌr"t to\\n which we reach by trawlling alon
 the ancient highway running 
at the foot of the mountains is ....llülhrim (3,0,';9 inhabitants), near \\ 11Ïch are 
the mineral springs of Badell/reiler, already known to the Romans. "T e next 
reach the famous city of Freiburg (30,!jf).j inhabitants), the capital of the Breisgau, 
a district named after the town of Br(,I:
aclt (3,21:? inhabitants), built on a volcanic 
rock opposite to the to\\ n of X en Brei"ach, on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
formerly known a.,; one of the" Keys" of Germany. 
Freiburg has pro..pered no less in consequence of its favoura ble gl'Ographical 
position than because of" privilcges" granted to it. The route from the Danube 
across the Black Forest debouches there upon the plain of the Rhine. The 
Romalls recognised the importance of this position by e!'òtablishing one of their 
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camps there, and later on the Counts of Zähringen ereC'ted a stn.nghold upon a 
neighhouring hill. In the I'ixteenth century, when Danubian commerce was 
more brisk than it is now, Freiburg had -1U,OOU inhabitants. At the present day 
it is kno\\ n rather for its charming situation and fine cathedral than because 
of its commerce and industry. It boasts also of a small university, known as the 
Albfrtilla, from its founder, Duke Albert. A monument commemorates the 
memory of Berthold :-;chwarz, the reputed inventor of gunpO\\ del'. 
Lahr (
,"'91 inhabitants), a smallmanufuC'turing town, lies in a valley at some 
distance from the main road. Q/f'ellhl/rg (G,5S7 inhahitants) occupies a favourable 
position on the Kinzig, and at the foot of a pass leading over the Black Forest. 
Its growth would no doubt have been more rapid had it not been for the greater 
attraction exercised by Strassburg, whose cathedral peeps out above the trees on 
the horizon. 
Baden-Baden (10,D.,)8 inhabitants), the most populous town of this portion of 
the Black Forest, is wholly indebted to its springs for the prosperity it enjoys. 
Situate in the charming valley of the Oos, this ancient residential seat of the 
Dukes of Baden attracts annually some 50,000 visitors, amongst whom French- 
men were formerly very numerous. The hottest of the thirteen mineral springs 
of this Aurelia Aqlle/l.
is of the Romans has a temperature now of 1-:14 0 F., 
bJ.t, to judge from the silica deposited around, it must have been much hotter 
formerly. 
Historical associations abound in the country which extends from Baden to 
Heidelberg. An obelisk near the village of Sasbaclt marks the 8pot of Turenne's 
death in 16i5. Rwdntt (12,2W inhabitants), a fortress defending the valley of the 
:Murg, recalls the Congress which sat there during the wars of the Revolution in 
1797 to 1 i9!}, and at the close of which the French plenivotentiaries were assas- 
sinated. 
Ilar/.srulte (42,89.) inhabitants), the modern capital of Baden, dates no further 
back than the beginning of the seventeenth century. It lies off the great 
historical highway, which runs to the east of it, through Ettlingen (5,288 
inhabitants) and Durlafli (6,782 inhabitants). A creation of caprice, Karls- 
ruhe gradually grew into a town of importance after it had become the seat of 
Government and the centre of a network of railways. Thf' Grand Ducal palace, 
with its park, occupies the centre of the town, and thirty-two radii diverge from 
it. It is a neat town, with several fine buildings, a museum, a library, and a 
technical high school attended by 800 students. 
Pforzlteint (2:3,692 inhabitants), to the south-west of Karlsruhe, on the Enz, 
a tributary of the Xeckar, recalls the Podæ ]]('I"('//IIÙ13 of the Homans. It has 
become a great industrial centre since French immigrants introduced the 
manufacture of jewellery, which now occupies 8,OflO artisans in the town and 
neighhouring villages. :Most of the jewellery manufactured at Pforzheim is of 
inferior quality, 13
 carat gold being legally permitted to be used.- 


· In 1873 Pforzheim exported i2 tons of jewellery; lIanau, 40 tons; Gmünd, 10 tons; and 
tutt- 
gart, 5 tons. 
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Brueltsal (10,811 inhabitants) lies on the old high-road, at the foot of the 
mountains. Its port on the Rhine is r//Ïlipp.
bllrg (2,-10ì inhabitants), formerly 
a fortress of considerable importance. Brcften (3,Gu6 inhabitants), a ,..mall town 
abo,'e Bruchsal, and in the same valley, was the birthplace of )Ielancthon. 
Heidt/berg (:23,918 inhabitants) and Jlalllllieilll (-1G,-1.j3 inhabitants) are sister 
to'\ ns, the one situate at the jUIlction of the Xeckar with the Rhine, the other 
some 12 miles above that junction, where the X eckar debouches upon the 
plain. Heidelberg claims to be the mo"t beautiful to\\ n of all Germany, and 
indeed there are but few places outside the .alleys of the Alps which can 
compare with it. It occupies a narrow strip of land in the valley of the Xeckar, 
its hou!>\:'", on the one side climbing the hill-slope,.., whilst on the other they 
spread out over the plain. An ancient cal,tle, partly destm
'ed by the French 


Fig. 115.- K,\IILSRUHE. 
Be >Ie 1 : 80,000. 


1 Milb 


In 1692, occupies a hill above the town. The shady walks which surround it, 
and the magnificent view to be enjoyed fmm its terrace, add no little to the 
attractions of Heidelberg. The environs of the town abound in delightful walks, 
the König;;stuhl to the south, the Heiligenberg to the north, the villages of Nee/wr- 
{!NIIÙlld (2,103 inhabitants) and X eckarsteinach, in the sinuous valley of the 
Xeckar, and the gardens of Se/llcef=ingen (4,277 inhabitants), out in the plain, 
fonning as many centres of attraction. But Heidelberg is famous, in addition, on 
account of its university, founded in 13
6, and attended b) ðOO f:.tudents, many 
of whom are foreigners. 
Mannheim. on the other hand, is a modern town, founded by Dutch immi- 
grants in the se"eIlÍeenth century, with sÍl'eets inter
ecting each other at right 
angles, affording a free prospect of the country except on the side of the Rhine, 
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where tile VIew IS intercepted by a huge castle. Far from being a dull place, 
:Mannheim is politically aud commercially a busy hive. Standing at the head of 
navigation of the Rhine, its harbour is at all times crowded with '\-essels. _\ 
suspension bridge and a bridge of boats connpct it with Lud" igsbafen, in the 
Palatinate. lIIannheim, hm, ever, is not solely given up to commerce. The castle 
contains valuable collections; there is an observatory; and the theatre, one of the 
best in Germany, boasts of having been the first to produce the plays of Schiller. 
lreinheim (ü,i23 inhabitants), an old walled cit.y on the Bergstras,;e, which 
run!; along the foot of the Odenwald, is the only town to the north of )Iannheim 


Fig. 116.-HEIDELÐERG A
D :r.I.
X:s'HEIY. 
Bcale 1 : 190,000. 
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belonging to the Grand Duchy of Baden. In this part of the country ancient 
customs have survived to the present day, the land being frequentl)' held in 
common by the in habitants. The" common lands " of the parish of Virnheim have 
an area of 1,bOO acres, and are divided into .jJU "lots," distributed amongst the 
citizens, the largest plots b{'ing allotted to the most aged. The ,illuge is pros- 
perous, its surplus population finding a new home in .America, upon lands pur- 
chased at the common expense. 
THE HHE:"JI,;II PAI.\TI:"J-\TE (TIIIEIXPF-\J.z).-The position of the towns of this 
detached portion of Bavaria is dependent, as in the case of those of Baden, upon 
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the directions of the great natural highways. 
Iost of them are in the fertile 
plain of the Rhine, und at the mouths of the valleys which debouch upon it. 
Others occupy fa.ourablc sites on the banks of the Rhine itself. 
Ilaiserslollfcrll (22,108 inhabitants), the capital of the province, lies nearly in 
the very heart of the Hardt, at a spot where the roads from Lorraine COIl verge 
upon those leading to Speyer, "T orms, and )Iayence. The town is ,ery ancient, 
having been founded by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, but numerous factories 
impart a modern air to it. Une of its churches is the finest Gothic edifice of the 
province. _\mongst the many old castles rising in the neighbourhood is that of 
Landstuhl, in the defence of \\ hich died Franz von Sickingen. 
Z/l"eibrücken (Deux-Ponts in French, 9,14!) inhabitants) has frequently changed 
hands, eYen the Swedes haying for many years held possession of it (lG.j--l-lïI9). 
During the last century it acquired some celebrity as the town where Christian IV. 
published the Bipontine classics. At the pre!'ent day it is the seat of the superior 
court of justice of the prO'ince, and 113S many factories. Sf. IlIgbl'l.t (7.000 
inhllbitants), to the west of it, lies already within the coal basin of Saarbrück. 
Pinnasells (10,044 inhabitants), built on a plateau 1,600 feet above the level of the 
sea, engages in the manufacture of shoes and slippers. 
The strategical road from Zweibrücken to the plain of tbe Rhine runs through 
the valley of the Queich, the mouth of which used to be defended by Lalldau 
(7,579 inhabitants), a fortress constructed by Y uuban, but disrated in 18ï3, as 
no longer capable of resisting modern artilleQr. Its plal'e has been taken by 
Germerslu im (6,4.j,j inhabitants), at the mouth of the Queich and on the Rhine, 
spl1nned here by a permanent railway bridge. 
The road to the north of Landau passes through the to\\ ns of 
Yellsfadt (10,222 
inhabitants), DÜ,./'-Iieim (5,841 inhabitants), GrülI.
tll(lt (3,.j;.n inhabitants), and 
Frallkellfllal (ï,ti40 inhabitants), all of them situate at the foot of vine-clad hills, 
and much freqnented in summer by person8 submitting to the" grape cure." 
Yineyards and fertile fields have won this part of the country the epithet of 
WOllllegall. But this" Land of Gladness" was formerly the property of feudal 
lords and priests, whose mansions still crown many of the hills. The most exten- 
sive of thes
 ancient castles is that of Hartenburg, the family seat of the Counts of 
Leiningen. 
Spe!ll'r (Spires, 14.100 inhabitants), the JI.
,,/"io/J/aglls of the Gauls, the Colonia 
-,-Yemdlllll of the Romans, is the most famous city of the Palatinate, though not at 
present the mo:,;t populous. It was a favourite residence of the emperors, many of 
\\ horn lie buried in the crypt of the cathedral. At a Diet held here in 15:?9 the 
name of "Prote"tant" originated. The French destroyed the town in IGS9, and 
it never recovered f!"Om tbat disaster, LIl(I1l"Í!J-
llafclI (1:!,09;J inhabitants), opposite 

Iannheim, ha,-ing snpersc<l,
d it as a place of commerce. 
HE""E -\ND X-\s
\r.-TrOl'ms (Hi,.jï,") inhabitants), a sister of 
pcyer by its 
destinies, is the first town of Hesse below Ludwigshafen. Known to the Romans 
under ito; Gallic name of Bo,.bifom(lg!l.
, it subsequently pfls,o;ed into the hands of 
the Rurgumlians, and became associated with the legend of the :Kibelungs. Like 
1"1) 
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Speyer, it was an early bulwark of Protest3.ntism, and like it was razed to the 
ground by the French in ltiK!J. It never reeovered from that blow, and instead 
of 40,OUU or 70,Ouu inhabitants, as in the time of its prosperity, it now hardly 
numbers 16,000. The Jews of 'VOl'IllS claim to be the descendants of a colony 
settled in the country prior to the introduction of Christianity. There is a fine 
monument of Luther by Rietschel. 
IJaI'lJ/sf((df (4:3,lm.j inhabitants), the capital of the 'Grand Duchy of Hesse, lies 
far away from the Hhine, in the centre of a sandy plain, and there is nothing in 
the geographical features of the locality to favour the growth of a city. A small 
village occupied the site of the modern town as far back as the eighth century, and 
became, in 1:319, the residence of a Count of Hesse. Since that time Darmstadt 
has grown by degrees, and now that railways facilitate its communications, it has 
become an important centre of commerce. The Grand Ducal castle, with its 
museums, art collections, and library, is the principal building of the town, which 
has also a Polytechnic school and several learned societies. A fine forest extends 
close to the hou:ses of the town, but the environs cannot rival those of Heidelberg 
in natural beauty. 
Fral/J.:fort-on-JInill (10:3,136 inhabitants),. unlike Darmstadt, occupies a most 
favourable geographical position. Though some 20 miles above the mouth of 
the Main, it is nevertheless a Rhenish city, owing to the great natural high-roads 
which converge upon it. One of these roads follows the foot of the hills from 
Basel to the northw,lrd, by way of Freiburg, Pforzheim, Heidelherg, and Darm- 
stadt, and crossing the )Iain, runs through the "
etterau to the 1Yeser. It is 
intersected at almost right angles by a road following the )Iain, the Rhine, and 
the Nahe. The whole of the basin of the )Iain is tributary to the town, and 
gives access to the basin of the D,lllube. Upon Frankfort converg-e the most 
important roads of the west, and the line separating' 
 orthern and Southern 
Germany runs through it. 
The town was founded by the Franks at a" ford; " hence its name. Charle- 
magne had a palace at Frankfort, and under Lewis the German Frankfurt became 
the capital of the eastern kingdom of the Franks. Its fairs acquired a European 
reputation, and wealth flowed from all quarters into this meeting-place of 
merchants, princes, and ecclesiastics. In former times the place where the 
Emperors of Germany were elected and crowned, Frankfort in 1816 became the 
seat of the Diet of the German BUlIll. In 18uü it ceased to exist as a free city, 
and now forms part of a Prussian district, the capital of which is "riesbaden. 
The town, notwithstanding its loss of independence, keeps growing in impor- 
tance. It ranks among the g-reat money marts of Europe, and has g-iven birth to 
one of the most powerful banking families in the world. Formerly Frankfort was 
celebrated for its book trade, and the first daily newspaper made its appearance there 
in W:,!.j. The emirons are carefully cultivated, and supply all the town requires. 
A local pro,'erb says, .. The "r etterau (in tbe north) is Frankfort's granary, the 


· 'Ylth its sulJUr'L
 (Dornhcim, Doekmhcim, Oberrad, and Rödelhcim), Frankfort has 131,776 
inhabitant!!. 
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Rneingau (in the west) its cellar, the )Iaingau (in tne east) its timber and stone 
yard, and the Gerau (in the south) its kitchen garden." Numerous factories have 
been established in the neighbouring vill[lges, as wPII as at Offenbach (2.),!Hl 
inhabitants), a Hessian town a few mile... abme Frankfort. 
The fortifications of Frankfort were razed in 1,'\04, and the sites converted into 
public walks; new streets facilitating communications have been built; and the 
famous oIel Jews' :-;treet (Judeng,,

e) h[ls nearly disappeared. The time when the 
Jews were locked up in it during the night and on Christian holidays, and when 
they were subject to other di!iabilities, now lies far behind us. 
The old parish church, or /Jum, with its fine tower dating back to the 
thirteenth century, is most cherished by the natives of the to\\ll. The town- 


Fig. 117.-FRA
KFORT-()
-)[ \1'1/. 
Scale 1 : lOO,()()(). 
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hall, known as the Römer (Roman), contains the hall in which the German 
emperors were elected, and which is ornamented with their portraits by modern 
art,ists. The S 'a!hf!f, cIo<;e by, occupies the site of Charlemag-ne's palace. The 
circular church of St. Paul recalls the German Parliament of ] 8-18. There are an 
Art Institute. with a gallery of paintings, a natural-history museum, a town 
library, a botanieal and a zoological garden, und several scientific societies. Statues 
of Gutenberg, S,.hiller, and G-ol'the (the latter the most illustrious of the town's 
sons) ornament the public squares. }Iinor monuments recall Boerne, Feuerbach, 
and other romou" eitizcns. 
IIalla/1 (2<!,-tOù inhallitants), towards the e[lst, at the fork of the great high-roads 
leading to Leipzig and 
lirnberg, may be looked upon as an outpost of Franhf/nt. 
It first rose into importance aLout the clo,..e of fhp sixteenth century, whell Flemish, 
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Dutch, and. French refugees settled. in it. The manufacture of jewellery is carried 
on with much success, Hanau ranking next to Pforzheim in that respect, and 
there are also tobacco factories, tanneries, and metallurgical establishments. 
Hanau was the birthplace of the brothers Grimm, and near it Napoleon, in Hna, 
fought his last battle upon the soil of Germany. The hot springs of JVilllelm"bf/(i, 
near Hanau, are much frequented by the citizens of Frankfort. 
A railway runs along the right bank of the Main, passing high above the 
famous vineyards of Hoc/d/eim (2,6
0 inhabitants), and connects Frankfort with 
l1Iailiz (llayence, .jG,4
1 inhabitants), a fortress defending the most important pass 
over the Uhine. At the first glance the geographical position of 
Iayence strikt's 
us as being even more favourable than that of Frankfort; but 
Iayence is not the 
point of junction of so many roads, and the Taunus, on the north, uppears to shut 
it in. The interests of commerce and industry have, besides thi.'!, always been 
obliged to yield to military considerations. It was here that Drusus, nineteen 
centuries ago, constructed one of his most powerful castles, to serve as a barrier 
against the Germans. The l\Iayence of the present day, on the contrary, has its 
guns pointed in the direction of Gaul. Its extensive lines of fortifications and 
numerous detached forts require a garrison of 
U,UUU men for their defence. The 
victualling yards and bakeries of :Mayence are on a suffieicnt seale to supply the 
daily wants of an army of ,100,000 men. 
There still exist the ruins of an aqueduct of .')00 arches, and a few other 
remains of ancient .Jlu[}/IlifiaclInI, and the museum in the old Grand Ducal palace 
is exceedingly rich in Homan antiquities. The Byzantine C'athedral forms the 
most striking monument of the town. It was completed in 1:340, hut parts of it 
date b
ck to the tenth century. Å shtue by Thorwaldsen commemorates the 
memory of Gutenberg, the in ventor of printing, who was a native of the town. 
:Mayence is the most populous city of Grand Ducal Hesse. The Rhine below it, 
as far as the X ahe, has only small villages on its left bank, but one of these is the 
famous Ober II/ge/brim (2,808 inhabitants), the alleged birthplace of Charlemagne. 
lJil/(J('/J (6,380 inhabitants), at the confluence of the Nahe with the Rhine, has an old 
castle, and from the RochUl;berg, above the town, may be enjoyed one of the most 
extended views on the Rhine. 
At a distance of only 5 miles in a direct line from )[ayence we reach another 
large town, JrÙwbaden (4:3,Gï -! inhabitants), the old capital of the I>uchyof .Nassau. 
l'leasantly situate at the opening of a valley, and at the foot of the wooded Taunus 
:Mountains, this town possesses peculiar qualific.ltions as a health resort or place of 
leisure. The hot BpI'ings-FoJltes J/aftif/l'Í-were known to the Romans, but it is 
only since the hi'ginning of this century that they have attracted a considerable 
number of visitors. The old" village" of "''jcsb,lden forms but a small portion of 
the modern town, which has straight streets, shaded walks, villas, and gar(lens. 
t 
few minutes suffice either to take us into the wooded hills or to Biebrich (ï,üHU 
iuhabitants), on the banks of the Rhine, where thel'e is a fine park. 
1Viesbaden is the principal watering-pl.lce of the 'rannuB, attracting annually 
110 lc:;s than 7U,úOO visitors. Sr!tllll/(J(,I/úad, the "13ath of 
llakc:;," thus named 
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after the inoffensive adders which abound there, lies to the west, in a wooded gap 
of the mountains. The elongated Lallgell-Selllmlbarli (2,;:31 inhabitants) lies 
be
Tond the watershed, in a valley tributary to the Lalm. .LYiNler Setters, and 
many other springs charged with carbonic acid, rise in another side valley of the 
Lahn, and furnish the popular S
ltzer-water, of which nearly 5,000,000 stone 
bottles are annually exported. To\\ ards the east, within easy reach of Frankfort, 
are the thermal or mineraL springs of Ilolhcim (2,097 inhabitants), lVeilbaeh, 
Soden, KÖlli[f;;.
tei1l, 111'o'J/DP'J'(I (2.-! 17 inhabitants), IL/"Olltlwl, and lIomburg-ror-der- 
Höhe (
,:!!JO inhabitants), a favourite resort of the Frankforters, the gambling- 
rooms of which formerly attracted visitors from all parts of Europe. Other springs 
rise in the "
etterau, to the east of the Tnunus, the most important being those of 
Nauheim (
,:
91 inhabitants). PriedriekwlOl:{, a village near Homburg, was 
founded in Hi89 by French Huguenots, whose descendants still speak French. 
A short distance below Biebrich commences the most famous wine district of 
the Rheillg((u. Successively we pass the vine-clad hills of Eltàlle (2,8R3 inha- 
bitants), Johallllisbcrg, and Riid(',
/leim (3.-!.:;.:; inhabitants). Excellent wine is 
likewise grown in the gorge below Bingen, more especially near .AsfnallllsltaU8efl. 
All these wines have a slaty flavour, highly appreciated by connoisseurs. There 
are no large towns along this p.lrt of the right bank of the Rhine, only a narrow 
ledge of le\elland intervening between the foot of the hills and the river. 
Populous towns, howewr, abound in the valley of the Lahn, which joins the 
Rhine between the castle-crowned rocks of r pper and Lower Lalll/stÚn (conjointly 
7,319 inhabitants). The Lahn rises in the same group of hills as the 
ieg. It 
at first takes an easterly direction, but then turns south, flowing past the university 
to\\ n õf l1((/"bur[f (9,600 inhabitants) to G,á..
ell (13,S."}R inhabitants), likewise the 
Beat of a university, and situate in the centre of an ancient lake basin. Tretzlor 
(6,8;37 inhabitants), lower down the ri\er, was a place of greater importance 
formerly, when it was the seat, between lI5g
 and 18U6, of the Supreme Court of 
Justice of the empire, whilst now it is mainly dependent upon its tan-yards and iron 
mmes. Limhurg (."},!."); inhabitants), the verituble capital of the valley of tbe 
Lahn, was a great place of commerce in former times, ri('h enough to support 
2,000 troopers for the protection of its merchants, and to build one of the finest 
cathedrals of Germany. Mines of argentiferous lead, zinc, copper, iron, and coal 
are worked in the environs, and there are also slate and marble quarries. Fine 
potter's clay is found in this part of Xassau, and the manufacture of earthenware 
is carried on with success. 
Still descending- the Lahn, we pass the village of ,N((.WlU, with its old castle, 
and reach Ems (6,077 inhabitants), the famous watering-place so often referred to 
in the annals of diplomacy. Xo town woulr1 ever ha\'e been built in this narrow 
valley if it were not for the thermal springs; yet the environs abound in 
delightful walks, one of which conducts us to the village of Frücht, where the 
tomb of the statesman t;tein is f'hown to yi
itorf;. 
BTRhFXI'ELU -The valley of the Xahe is p:J.rtlyoccupied hy the principality 
of Hirkcnft'ld, which the collective wisdom of the Congress of Vienna assigned to 
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the Dukes of Oldenburg. The two small towns of that district, Ob('J"sfein (4,094 
inhabitants) and IdaI' (3,,321 inhabitants), are well known for the articles 
manufactured there of agates and otber pebbles. This is a very old industry, but, 
as long as the workmen were dependent upon the stones found in the country, it 
could not attain a very high development. It has gruwn into importance only 
sincp 1834, when emigmnts from Oberstein discovered stones suited to their 
purpose in Brazil. .At the present time this industry employs 2,:300 workmen. 
About 330 tons of agates and other stones are converted annually into fancy 
articles, amulets, idols, &c., their \"alue being thereby increased frum Æ30,OOO to 
ÆlùO,OOU. 
RHE
I!m PRl-SSL\ -J1rcu::.narlt (13,ì7:! inbabitants), the principal town on the 
Nahe, being situate at the head of navigation of the river, enjoys great advantages 
for commercp, but is cbiefly known on account of its mineral springs. The 
environs abound in picturesque ruins, nearly every bluff on the banks of the Nahe 
having formerly been crowned by the castle of some robber-knight. 
No populous towns are met with in the picturesque gorge which the Rhine 
tra'verses between Bingen and CoLlenz. BaclwNwh, a centre of the wine tmde, 
occupies a picturesque site at. thc mouth of a valley. Leaving Caub (2,0;n inha- 
bitants) on the right, we reach Ú
eJ'/fl'srl, the ancient rolt;u::.ia (
,,3HO inhabitant.s), 
which stretches alung tbe left bank of the river. Passing beneath the" Lorelei," 
we come upon Sf. GO'll'. Then rise the ancient to\\ers of Boppal'll, the Bonllobriga 
of the Romans (3,2(,;8 inhabitants), and, looking up on the left. we espy the walnut- 
trees in the shade uf which stood the Königsf'tuhl, or Ruyal Chair, upon which tbe 
King of the Germans took his seat after election. 
Passing the mouth of the Lahn, we immediately afterwards reach tbat of the 
)losel, or l\Ioselle. The towns on the l\Ioselle do not rival those of the Rhine, but 
several are rapidl
' acquiring impurtance. Foremost amongst tbem is'Saal'bI'Ücl'cfì, 
which, with its suburb Sf. Johanlt, on the other bank of the Saar, has a population 
of IH,982 souls, and is rapidly uniting with the neighbouring manufacturing 
town of lIfalflofadf-Burb(wlt (1:!,4:33 inhabitants). Saarbl'ücken is indebted Lo 
the productive coal-fieldb of which it forms the centre for its prosperity. These 
coal-fields yield annually more than 5,000,000 tons of coal. Furnaces, foundries, 
machine shops, and chemical works abound in these towns, and in the neighbuur- 
ing ones of Du{lireill'r (10,02fJ inhabitants), Sltl::.baclt (5,000 inhabitants), Fried- 
1"ich.
fhal (5,002 inhabitants), and Nell n kil'rllClt (ll,IG9 inhahitant!'). But not 
only are the factories of their vicinity supplied from the cual-pits of t;aarbriicken, 
those of Alsace-Lorraine and Switzerland likt-wise are dependent upon thcm for 
their fuel. 
l
olluwiJlg the course of the Saar, we p
,..s rÜffliu{fl'1t (fi,ï2ü inhabitants), a 
manufacturing town; 1j(/arlol/il$ (ti,ì8:! inhal.itants', the birthplace of :Marshal 
X ey; Jlel'zi{f (4..112 inhabitants); and S(mrbllr!l (I ,8(j(j inhabitants). Lcaving the 
confluence of the 
aar with the :Moselle behind us, \\e reach Tricr (Treves, a:!,9;
 
inhabitants), the most ancient city of all Germany, which duwn to this day 
perpetuatelS the name of the Gallic tribe of thc Trewri wbich founded it. Treves, 
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lying below the junction of three important ri,'ers, the )Ioselle, the Sauer, and the 

aar, possessed many ad,'antages for carrying on the commerce hetween the 
civilised Gallo-Romans and the uncultured Germans. It quickly rose into impor- 
tance, and almost de;;erved the epithet of "second capital of tbe Roman world," 
which Ausonius bestowed upon it. It became at an early date embellished with 
fine buildings, and numerous' illds arose upon the surrounding heights. Of the 
Roman ruins still existing that known as the Poria ...Yigra is the most remarkablc. 
There are also yast underground vaults, and the ruins of an amphitheatre in 
which Constantine caused thousands of captive Franks to be torn to pieces by 
"ild beasts. The cathedral dates back, in part, to the fuurth century. The local 


Fig.lIR.-8.uRRRücr..EN. 
Scale I : 143.000. 
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museum, in addition to manr Roman antiquities, contains numerous objects of a 
more remote age. The" Column of Igel," to the south-west of the city, is the best 
preserved Roman tomh in Germany. 
Treves, like its great prototype, after having been a politie:11 capital, ùecame a 
religious one, and for mono than a thousand years it was known as Sanda ciâtas 
T/"U'('/"orltm. Out of e,-ery three buildings one was dedicated to religious purposes, 
and the entire population was composed of eccle"iastics and their hangers-on. 
l\Iany of these ancient religious buildings are now uscd as barracks, warehouses, 
breweries, and private dwelling-houses. A mudern city of factories has !'prung up 
around the old one, and soon it will become nccessar.' to go to the museum in 
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order to ohtain a glimpse of ancient Treves. The" holy Cü:lt" occa
ionally 
attracts vast numhers of pilgrims to Treves, but that town has recently met with a 
furmidable riDI in the neighbouring' village of Jlal1JÏu[ft'II, wbence miraculous 
appeamnce,> of tbe Virgin )Iary have been reported. 
Tbc )Ioscllc below Treves ha!'< a cour:,e of no less tban no miles before it 
joins tbe Rhine, but througbout this extent not a single town of importance IS 
met with, though small villages are plentiful. The narrow valley, bounded by 
vine-clad bills, affords no room for a large tuwn, and only at tbe confluence could 
bpace be found for a larger agglumeration of houses. CobllllZ (34,130 inhabit- 
ants), the CQujlucnfc8 of the Homans, has not attained the importance which its 


Fig. 119.-TREHS (TRIER). 
Scale 1 : 124,000. 
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position would seem to warrant. Its infpriority to Frankfort and Cologne is 
acconnted for by the fact of its being surrounded by stcrile, tbinly peopled hills, 
possessing few resources. D('sides this, the military character of tbe to\\ n must 
necessarily cripplc its industrial and commercial development. Coblenz has a fine 
Byzantinc churcb, a n01,lc raih\ ay bridge over the Rhinp, and an alll'ient bridge 
across the Moselle, but tbe structures which principally attract attention are its 
f"rtifications. Rigbt opposite rises the impregnable citadel of EIII'I'/lbJ'l'if8frin, 
with its casemated batteries. The detacbed fì1fts surrounding the town afford 
sbelter to an army of 200,000 men, and yet all these furtifications can be defended 
hy 5,000 men, so carefully have they been planned. 
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Once more descending the Rhine, we pass the industrial town of ",-Yeu/l"ied 
(!:J,47 -t inhabitants), partly inhabited by Protestants. On a hill nearly opposite 
ri
es an obelisk erected by the army of the Sambre and )Ieu
e in memory of 
General Hoche. The Xette, which flows along the foot of the hill, takes us to 
Jfa!lrn (6,
:1!:J inhabitants), the principal to\\ n of the Eifel. Lower down on the 
Rhine is 
llld(,/"lIrtclt (--1,S:3!:J inhabitants), the Allfolliacu/J/ of the Homans, with 
ancient walls, a feudal castle, and a Byzantine church. 
The Rhine once more enters a narrow gorge, and village succeeds village, but 
it is only after the picturesque Siehengèbirge has been left behind that we again 
reach a town of importance. This is BOlin t:?S,07':> inhabitant:;:), the ancient 
EO/ilia, occupying a position on the outskirts of the great alluvial plain of 
Germany analogous to that of 
Iaestricht on thp lreuse. Bonn is best kno\\ n 
now for its university, and as a head-quarter of tourists. A statue has been 
erected there to Beethoven, a native of the place. .Another great man, Rubens, 
prohably saw the light of day at Sieyell (12,901 inhabitants), the old capital 
of the Sicambri, on the river Sieg, which flo\\s into the Rhine a few miles below 
Bonn. Siegen prospers, thanks to its iron, lead, zinC', and copper mines, its 
metallurgical establishments and tanneries. 8irgbu/"g (5,Glj8 inhabitants) lies 
lower down in the same valley, 
Cologlle (l
öln, 1':>--1,5G--1 inhabitants) is the princip'll town of Rhenish Prussia. 
Its geographical po,.ition on the great natural high-road which from Xorthern 
France to '\\- estern Russia runs along the foot of the hills bounding the plain of 
Xorthern Europe is a most fa\"ourahle one. That high-road crosses the Rhine at 
Deutz, the "Dutch" suburb of Cologne. In a timc when artificial roads were 
still scarce, Cologne had but few rivals amongst the inland towns of Northern 
I
urope, and when the Romans founded there their Colonia Claudia Augusta 
Agrippinensium the town quickly rose into importance. In the )Iiddle .Ages it 
became the great staple of trade on the Rhine, and long before the Hanseatic 
League was formed the merchants of Cologne concluded commercial treaties with 
foreign powers. As early as the tenth century they dispatched their own vessels 
to London, where they had a Im'baghe of their own.- After a long struggle 
with their bishops the citizens of Cologne secured their municipal liberties, and 
rapidly grew rich. In 1235, 1
,OOU of them, sumptuously attired, paraded 
before the English bride of the Emperor Frederick II., and" Rich as a cloth 
merchant of Cologne" became a proverbial e},.,pression throughout Germany. 
Cologne at that time was not only one of the principal cloth marts of Europe, it 
al"o held a forcmost place in the sale of gold and silver, and its artisans were 
distinguished in many handicrafts. But in the end disasters overtook the town. 
The discovery of America led to the abandonment of the old commercial route 
\\ hich connected Venice with Augsburg; the Lnitcd X ctherlands, when they 
acquired their indcpendence, closed the mouths of the Rhine ag,lÌnst all vesst'ls 
except their own; and, as if this \\ ere not enough, the Catholics, proud of the 
epithet of" German Rume" which had been besto\\ ed upon their city, suicidally 


. Un the site of what is now known as Cold Harbour (Colon I1erberghe), nLar th" Tower. 
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expelled their rrotestant fellow-citizens. After this the town decayed rapidly. 
Its tortuous streets became changed into gutters, and shoals of mendicants bC>'et 
the church doors. Of recent years the recovery has been rapid. Cologne has 
become the ht'3fl-quarters for the steam navigation of the Rhine, the traffic on the 
railways con,'erging upon it is increasing from year to year, and numerous manu- 
factories, including potteries, spinning-mills, chemical works, and machine shops, 
have sprung up in the city and in its environs, not to mention the many" original" 
distillers of eau de Cologne. Including its suburb Dtllt;; (1-1,507 inhabitants), it 
has now a population of IG9,Oï 1 souls, which is probably not much inferior to 
what it had in its most prosperous days. 
The cathedral, or Dam, is the most famous edifice of Cologne, rising high 
above the sl1rrol1nùing hou!"b" a witness to the wealth, paRt and present, of the city. 
During more than three centuries this unfinisbed structure was alloweù to fa1l 
into decay, but work upon it has been resumed, and it is hoped to complete it in 
the course of a few year
. Uany other churches are noteworthy on account of 
their architecture. St. )Iary of the Capitol, the oldest amongst them, is built in 
the Byzantine style; that of the Apostles is famed for its arcades; St. Gereon 
has a crypt paved with mosaics; and St. Peter's boasts of an alt11r painting by 
Hubens. The to\\ n-haU is an incongruous structure, not wanting, howe,-er, in 
picturesqueness. 
ear it is the Giirzenich, with its famous concert hall. A 
museum, founded by two citizens, '\Valhaf and Richarlz, contains a co1lection 
of paintings and antiquities. There are also zoological and horticultural 
gardens. 
Cologne, being a fortress, is enclosed by an enceinte, which will, however, be 
razed as soon as the twelve detached forts now building shall have been com- 
pleted. 
To the west of Cologne, close to the frontier of Belgium, rises another 
large city, which for a long time might fairly claim to be the superior of the 
Rhenish city. This is Aacllen (Aix-la-Chapclle, ì9,G08 inhabitants), situate on 
a small tributary of the Meuse, fed from the hot spring which rises in the 
U valley of the wild boars," called Porcetllm in mediæval Latin, and now known 
as Bllrt.
ch('id (llorcette, 10,2:20 inhabitants). Aachen does not enjoy the adnm- 
tage of a great na,'ig
ble river, but its many sulphur and thermal springs so 
pleased Charlemagne that he made Aquisg-ranum the capital of his empire, and 
there constructed a marble palace, of which marvels are related in old legends. 
The palace has disappeared, the town-hall occupying its site; but the chapel 
which Charlemagne built, and in which he was buried, still exists as a portion of 
the cathedral which grew out of it. So great a hold had Charlemagne's deeds 
obtained upon the minds of his contemporaries that Aachen was proclaimed a 
"huly city" soon after his death, and attracted multitudes of pilgrims. 
Thirty-seven emperors "ere crowned there, seated I1l the marblc throne of 
Charlemagne. 
The springs, which originally made the fortune of the town, sti1l attract 
some 20,000 visitors annually, but Aachen l'o,.sesses othel" elements of wealth in 
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its coal, lead, and zinc mines,. its metallurgical establishments, cloth-mills, and 
manufactories of needles and pins. A technic.!l high 
chool supplies the ind ustrial 
establishments of the town and its neighbourhood with competent managers. 
The whole of the country surrounding the twin city of Aachen-Burtscheid 
abounds in manufactories. Escllll"Ciler (11,000 inhabitants), in the north-east, 
has iron works and coal mines. Stolberg (l O,
.):! inhabitants), still nearer to 
Aachen, has iron works, glass works, and other manufactories. EupCll (14,-;-,")9 
inhabitants) is the Bradford of Pms"ia, its cloths being largely exported. 
JIorc.
lId, a small territory conjointly gm'erned by Prussia and Belgium, has 
become famous on account of its" Yieille )Iontagne" zinc mines, yielding -!O,
OO 
tons of that metal annually. JIalmédy (,j,G, 1 inhabitants), still farther to the 
south, has extensive tanneries. DÜren (U,JIG inhabitants), half-wit), between 
Aachen and Cologne, manufactures cloth, and carries on a considerable commerce. 
One of the five lines of railways which diverge from it takes us to Jülic!t (Juliers, 
5,111 inhabitants), close to the Dutch frontier, while another runs past Ziilpicl1 
and the manufacturing town of E/lskirehc/l (5,--1
!) inhabitants) to Trews, on the 
)[oselle. Ziilpich is the Tolúillcu1Jl or TolMac of old writers, where Clovis defeated 
the Alemanni in 49ô. 
:Soon after leaving Cologne we reach JIüll1l'im (1 ï,:
.j3 inhabitants), a manu- 
fJ.cturing town on the Rhine, and the port of BI rgi8clt-Gladúacll (7,030 inhabitants) ; 
but lower do\\ n for a distance of :30 miles, as far as Düsseldorf, no town of note is 
met with on the river. Ðü,w'Zdol/ (80,ô9.j inhabit.mts), formerly merely a village at 
the mouth of the rivulet Düssel, has grown into a populous city since the Dukes of 
Berg made it their capital. It is the natural port of the manufacturing district 
of which Barmen and Elberfeld are the centre. The town enjoys the advantage of 
having fine public parks and clean streets. Its school of art is famous throughout 
Germany. Cornelius the painter, and Heine the poet, were natives of the town. 
On the other bank of the Rhine, though at some distance from the river, rise 
the walls of .iYells.
 (15,:3G-! inhabitants), which Charles the Bold vainly besieged in 
l,!j 4 and 1-:1:,."). Tacitus mentions this town under the name of 
Yol"C8illm, and it 
was formerly the capital of the whole district. A canal connects it with the )Ieu:-.e 
and the Rhine, and it is now one of the most important grain marts of Germany. 
)Ianufactllring to\\ ns have sprung up in this part of the Rhineland. On:fì.'ld 
(ü
,90."j inhabitants), the principal amongst them, is quite American in its appear- 
ance, having grown in the course of a century from a small village into a large 
and busy town, engaging more especially in the manufacture of vehets, silks, and 
ribbons.t The same branches of industry are carried on in the neighbouring towns, 
the principal amongst which are VÙnen (l!)"Ú,j inhabitants), JIÜIlc!Il'II-GladÚllcI, 
(:U,970 inhahitants), Rlll'ydt (l.j,t-:3.j inhabitants), Sücldelll (tì,9'")ï inhabitants), 
and Iúmpen (5,3,2 inhabitants), the latter the nali\'e place of Thomas à Kempis. 
To the north of these towns, beyund Grldern (5,1f!-t inhabitants), the old capital of 


· They yield annuallv 81'0.1100 tons of coal, 12,300 tons of lead, and .1.040 tons of zine. 
t Cref..lù, in IbH, had 28,1.;3 looms, }Jaid J;l,03U,9UO ill "dg<:S, and exported gooùs \alueù at 
J;:J,40lJ,bOO. 
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a duchy, the country which extends between the Meuse and t.he Rhine is quite 
rural in its aspect. 
On the Lower Rhine there are no towns which equal Dii<seldorf in importance. 
Past rrr lillgr 11 (3,'21 ß inhabitants), the port of Crefeld, the river flows beneath the 
railway bridge of Rlwilllwllsrn, and we reach RllliroJ't (D,O.')1 inhabitants), at the 
moutb of the Rubr, one of the bu::,iest ports of Germany, exporting annually over 
1,OUU,OUO tons of coal. Ruhrort bas ship-yards and factories, and is the port of a 
number of importa!lt manufacturing cities, incluùing DIlÎ.slmrg (:37,:
RO inhabitants), 
JIiillirilt/-OIl-'lir-Rlllil' (1.),2,7 inhahitants), and Oherlwllsen (15,479 inhabitants). 
Wrsel (19,104 inhabitants) is situate on the right bank of the Rhine, at the 


Fig. I:lO.-CREFELD AVD ITS EX\'lRONS. 
Scale 1 : 250,000. 


6 Miles. 


mouth of the Lippe. It is an ancicnt town, with gabled houses and an old Gothic 
church, growing an abundanee of fruit and vegetahles in the gardens which 
surround it. 1\T esd defends the Dutch frontiers of Germany, and its works have 
recently bcen augmented. A permanent bridge, no less tb'l1l G,2
.) feet in length, 
including its approacbcs, here crosscs the Rhine. Xallh'll (3,'2f1'2 inbabitants), a 
dccayed town, and EUII/ln'iell (
,107 inbabitants), are the last German towns 
washed by thc floods of the Hhine. On a terrace to the west of the latter rises 
Okl'r (Clen's, 9,23:3 inhabitants), a namc pcrhaps signifJing "cliff." The legcnù 
of Lobengrin, tbe "Knight of tbc Swan," is associated with this town. 
The country around Crefeld is one of the most densely populated di
tricts of 
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Germany, but it is surpas<:ed by the coal basin of the Ruhr, the veritable 
Lancashire of Prussia, where town presses upon town, and the network of 
railways is most bewildering. Elúcrj'r?ld (RO,.j89 inhabitants) and Barmen (86,.)02 
inhabitants) were small villages a century ago, but now extend for 5 miles 
along the valley of the 1V upper. The interests of the inhabitants are almost 
exclu8Ïvely wrapped up in the manufacture of silks, cottons, Ilnd ribbons, in 
print works and other industrial establishments. Barmen also exports pianofortes. 
All the towns of that district present the same aspect, and look like so many 
suburbs of Elberfeld sCdttered broadca;;;t over the country. ROlIsd01:f (9,':;73 
inhabitants), Lüttrillghallsel' (9,--171 inhabitants), Lellllep (7,ì53 inhabitants), and 
li-rollcllúag (8,16ì inhabitants) are the more important amongst them. IIildf'lI 
(6,787 inhabitants), not far from t.he Rhine, manuf,lCtures silks; Rnllsclleid 
(l,j,OOÜ inhabitants) is the German Sheffield; whilst Solillgcn (13,l--1
 inhabitants) 
and the towns near It. are known for their cutlery. ::501ingen is famous for its 


Fig. 121, - Rl HRQRT A "D ITS ESVIRON
. 
Sc,le I : 326,1'03. 


Ii Mil..... 
The extent or the 00:11 basin is indicated by shading. 


sword-blades, the art, of tempering them, it is said, baving been introduced there 
from Damascus. 
The number of towns to the north of the railway which joins Düsseldorf to 
Elherfeld is somewhat less bewildering. JIdfmaim (6,':;00 inhabitants), near which 
is the famons Xeander Yalley with its bone caves; Jrerdcn (G, 7 --16 inhabitants), 
in the abòey of which was pre!'ened rlfila's Gothic translation of the Bible until 
the Swedes carJ'ied it off during the Thirty Y cars' ,rar; and other towns are still 
separated hy wide stretches of open country. But to the north of the Ruhr, and 
close upon the borders of the country, we come upon another group of manufaetur- 
iug town
, whose growth has perhaps been cnon more rapid than that of thosc 
mentioned previously. The most important of thesc is E.Sð('1l (76,4':;0 iuhabitants), 
which in less than fifty years has grown into one of the most populous towns of 
Prussia. E.,sen supplies Germany and the world with those famous cast-::.teel 
. lnclurling- 1I1I'r<("hl'id ,10,017 inhabitant.-, DUll' (11,380 inha1itants), lIöseh!:id (9,959 Íllhabitants), 
"'aid (';",;01 inh..1itants), s.c. 
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guns which have made the reputation of their inventor, Krupp. But guns con- 
stitute only a small part of the products of Krupp's huge establishment, which 
covers an area of D(ìO acres, occupies 1.5,000 workmen, in addition to some 5,000 
miners, and produces annually ]2."),000 tons of cast steel. The neighbouring 
towns of Alt(,lIcs,
('n (1:2,üJ8 inhahitants), AltelldOl:f (12,üì.) inhabitants), and Borbeek 
(with Bocholt, 20,(lf)5 inhabitants) engage in the same industries. 
,\Vf:sTPH\J.IA.-The coal basin of the Ruhr extends eastward into '\Vestphalia, 
and there, too. it has c'lused huge manufacturing towns to l'pring from the soil. 
Dortmund (57,ì-!
 inhabitants), however, the most populous town of '\Yestphalia, 
dates back to an earlier period, for it is mentioned in chronicles of the tenth century. 
Favourably situate on the high-road connecting the Rhine with the Elbe and Oder, 
it was one of the first to join the Hanseatic League. Its town-hall and fine 
churches belong to that period, and more venerable still, a group of lime-trees is 
pointed out, in whose shade the judges of the Holy Yehme met. The surrounding 
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district is rich in agricultural produce, but the actual wealth of Dortmund is due 
rather to coal and iron mines and iron works than to its trade in como- 
Boelllllll (:2/';,3(j8 inhabitants), half-way between Dortmund and Essen, rivals both 
as a mining and industrial town. t The other towns of this portion of 'Yestphalia 
are equally distinguishcd for their indul'try. Foremost amongst them are (Jd
el1- 
kirc1/ell (l1,
!).j inhabitants), Wittm (1
,lO(ì inhabitants), Hürde (12,837 inhabit- 
ants), and Hagm {:!ü,870 inhabitants). Iscrlolm (1ü,838 inhabitants) has iron and 
zinc mines as well as lime-kilns, and, like its neighbours, engages in the manu- 
facture of e\'eQ' description of hardware. 
But whilst industry has transformed the villages of Southern '\Vestphalia into 
large towns, SOCtd (13,O!JU illhahitants), which was furmerly one of the largest 


· The distriet of Dortmund annually 
idds 3,300,000 tons of eoal and 89.500 tons of iron ore. 
while 28U,000 tons of ptg-iron and sÌl'el are pl"Ollu('ed yearly. 
t A10ut (j,UUU,UOU ton
 of eoal arc taiMd annually. 
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towns of all Germany, has singularly lagged behind in this race for pre-eminence. 
In the fifteenth century Soe:st had ':;0,000 inhabitants, and its ancient" cw40ms " 
enjoyed a high reputatiun in the towns of Xorthern Germany. Situate balf-way 
between tbe Hhine and the 'Ycser, on the fertile plateau of the Hdl" eg, and 
having easy access to the valley of tbe Lippe in the north, and to that of the 
HuhI' ill the suuth, Suest enjoyed peculiar natural advantages, aJ.ld soon aequired 
considerable wealth. UJ/na (7,3"23 inbabitants), on the same plateau, half-way 


Fig. 123.-THE HELL"EG. 
Scale 1 : 410,000. 


5 Mile.. 


between Soest and Dl.rtmund, shares in these ad'mntages, but, like its more powerful 
neigbbour, it bas not participated in the progress of tbe to"ns placed witbin easy 
reacb of coal and iron. 
AI"/I,'[,cI"O (5,-!
6 inbabitants), tbe cbief place of the ::)auerland, is like"ise an 
ancient town. 
ituate on tbe rpper Rubr, beyond the coal ba
in named after tbat 
river, it has remained a small place. Quite in tbe east of the country, in the 
busin of the \\T e!O'er, rises the )Iarsberg, upon which tr3.dition places Irminsul, tbe 
Saxon idol oTerthrown by Charlemagne. 
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THE SW.-\BIAX .JlTRA AKD THE VALLEY OF THE 'KECKAR. 


Ç\YÙtTTE}IBEItG A)>D HOHExZOLLERY.)* 


GE:"JERAL ASPECTS, 
lo{,;s1'\IxS, A"'D RIY}
RS. 


HE hasin of the Neckar, though tributary to the Rhine, yet forms a 
distinct region, as far as concerns its upper portion, bounded as it 
is in the west by tbe ranges of the Black Forest and Odenwald. 
Geographical features thus justify the formation of a separate 
kingdom, of which the old castle of 'Virtineberg, near the site now 
occupied by the city of Stuttgart, became the natural nucleus. The boundaries of 
'VÜrttemhcrg, as drawn in accordance with treaties, present, no doubt, a few 
anomalies, the districts on the rpper Danube and to the north of the Lake of 
Constanz lying outside the valley of the 
eckar; but upon the whole \\
ürttemberg 
forms a world apart, quite able to learl a life of its own. A map showing the 
density of the population proves this very plainly. The valley of the:K cckar 
stands prominently forth upon it a:-; a great centre of population, separated from 
Baden, Switzerland, and Bavaria b:y thinly peopled tracts of country. 
The western boundary of this, one of the wealthiest and most active countries 
of Germany, is formed by the Black Forest, or 
chwarzwald, who1'e southern 
extremity strikes the Swabian Jura at an acute angle. The elevation of the hills 
near the point of contact is comp:uatively small, and easy passes lead across them 
into the valley of the Danuhe, and thence into that of the Rhine. This facility of 
communication has enahled 'Viirttcmberg to extend its political houndarie
 in that 
direction as far as the shores of the Bodcnsee. 
The J ura

ic formation gradually increases in wiclth as we tran'l eastward 
from the Hhine. The highest summits of the Swabian Jura rise to the west of 
the Danube, on the plateau of the HCllberg, the most considerable amongst them 
attaining an elevation of a,:
2\) fect. Ull its summit the vast amphitheatre fonTIL'rl 
by the Black Forest and thc Alps lies spread out before us, and through a gap in 
the former we are able even to catch a glimpse of the Y osges. 


* ". urttemberg 
IIohenwlll'rn 


Area 
Sq. !If ilcø. 
ï,5;n 
HI 


Population. 
1875. 
1,SS 1,.j05 
6(;,466 


Inhab. to 8 
1'q. Mile. 
:149 
151 
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To the north of the pass which the railway from 
tuttgart crosses at an 
elevation of 3,UUJ feet, the height of the Jura gradually decreases towards the 
north-east. 
The Swahian Jura differs in its aspect, but not in its geological formation, from 
the Jura of France. Instead of consi:;ting of a succe'ision of parallel ridges, it forms 


Fig. 124.-DEXBITY OF THE POPI::LATIOX OF "'ÜRTTHIRERG. 
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an undulating plateau, presenting a bold face to the Xeckar nearly 1,00(\ 
feet in height, and ,..inking down gently towurds the Danuhe. The more elevated 
ridges are covered \\ ith stones, between which grows a scanty herbage. Their 
climate is too inclement to admit of cultivation, and the name of Ralllie Alp (Rugged 

Iountain), which is applied to them by the peasants, is therefore a very appropriate 
ð7 
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one. But standing' upon the western scarpments of the Jura, we look down into 
smiling valleys, wending their way to tIle 
eckar, and abounding in wealthy 
villages, homesteads, and DIchards. Buld masscs of whitish rock project towards 
the valley of the Neckar, almost separated from the plateau by the erosive action 
of water. . One of these crags is occupied by the castle of Hohenzollern (2,800 
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Fig. 125.-URACR ASD HOREX-URACH. 
Bcale 1 : 81.000. 
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feet), tbe ancestral home of the reigning filmily of rrus"iaand Germ
my; another 
bore upon its summit the proud eastle of the Hohenstllufen (2,:?--10 feet). 
The Swabian Jura is quite as can'rnlJus as tbat of France, amI the hones of 
bears and other animals now extinct have been found in its recesses. Xarrow 
gorges or clefts, "hich divide tIle plateau into distinct sedions, ahlHl\)(1. The 
gorge of the Brig-ach, one of the head-streams of the Danuhe, thus cuts in two 
the plateau uf the ]Jaar. The gorge of the Fùs, an affluent of the Xel"kar, 
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more to the north, divides the central plateau of the Rauhe Alp from that of the 
Albach. A third river gorge separates the Alhaeh from the Ilärdtfeld; and the 
Davarian "
 ernitz divides the S" abian from the Franconian Jura. These breaches, 
or gorges, offer peculiar facilities for the construction of roads and railways. 
The limestone mountains of S" abia are as rcplete with fossils as are those of 
Switzerland. The Boll, to the south of Stuttgart, has acquired some fame on 
account of the skeletons of fossil reptiles which have been found there. Steinheim, 
betwf'en the Albach and the lIänltfeld, presents the curious spectacle of a huge 
atoll, similar in all respects to the atolls built by zoophytes in the Pacific. 
The Klosterberg, in the centre of the atoll, with its nineteen dÜitÌnct varieties of a 
species of Plallorhi8, is onc of the great 
battle-grounds of palæontologists. The 
marls of that district are soaked with oil, 
apparently consisting of a mixture of 
mineral substances with the fat of the 
animals buried there. Every square mile 
of the bituminous slate of the I')wabian 
Jura contain", according to Qllenstedt, 
about 5l.j,UUO tons of oil, resulting 
from the decomposition of small marine 
animals. That portion of 'Yürttemberg 
which lies between the Jura and the Lake 
of Consbnz belongs to the plateau of 
Bavaria. 
Kearlyall the riyers to the north of 
the Jura flow into the 
eckar, the only 
exceptions being the Kinzig and the JUurg, 
which flow direct to the Rhine, and the 
Tauber, which is tributary to the 
rain. 
The 
 eckar rises in a swampy depres- 
sion to the west of the plateau of thc Daar, 
at an eleyation of 2,290 feet ahove the 
sea. Reinforced hy numerous streams 
descending from the Dlack Forest and 
Jura, it soon becomes large enough to float timber. Below Cannstadt the rIver 
is navigable for b
rges. For a considerable portion of its course the 
eckar is 
bounded by steep cliffs, the country on either sidc of it often lying as much as 
':;00 feet above the surface of the ri,-er. Thcse gorges, ho" eyer, alternate with 
wide ba
ins, where the Keckar winds about amongst verdant hills. The scenery 
along the tributaries of the 
eckar is equally varied. These tributaries are the 
Enz, on the left; the Fils, Rems, Kocher, and Jagst, on the right. Gentle hills, 
contrasting with bolder contours and even clift;;;, impart much graceful beauty to 
the country. Xotwithstanding the absence of lakes and of a background of snow- 
clad mountain!', "'Ürtt.emberg resembles in a remarkable manner the plateau of 
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Fig. 126.-HEILBROSN AND THE "Loops" OF 
LAl:FFE:s'. 
Scale 1 : 163,000. 
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Switzerland. Its climate. and vcgetation, too, are nearly identical, its more 
nortbern latitude being compensated for by tbe greater elevation of Rwitzerland. 
'Yürttemberg, quite as much as the regi'Jll irrigated by the Lower Aar, is a land of 
corn-fields and orchards, and even tbe vine flouri:;bes on tbe banks of the 
eckar, 
all the way down from Tübillgen (1,040 feet). 


IXH\BIT\r\'TS. 


THE country around S
uttgart and Cannstadt, one of the most carefully culti- 
vated of all Germany, was ill a former age the fa,"ourite baunt of the mammoth 
and shaggy rhinoceros, whose bones, mixed with those of borses, oxen, hyenas, 
and tigers, bave been discovered in the tufa. The caverns of the Swabian 
Jura have yielded tbe bones of reindeer, together with stone implements, from 
whicb it is concluded that tbe reindeer survived in the forests of Germany long 
after it bad become extinct in tbose of Gaul. 
This much is certain, that the country had its human inhabitants long before 
the dawn of bistory. Tbe kinsbip of the aboriginal inhabitants still forms a subject 
of dispute between the learned. They were succeeded by Celts, and later on by 
Germans. It is even supposed tbat the designation of the castle which has given 
a name to the entire country is a corruption of the Celtic appellation of Vi?'odull1un, 
tbe modern equivalent for which is Verdun. It was assumed formerly that the vast 
majority of the 'Vürttembergers are the direct descendants of the Suevi. An 
examin:.ttion of the old grave-hills has shown, however, that only about one-third 
of the present inhabitants of the country exhibit the long skulls and fair com- 
plcxion3 which are associated with the I')ue\i. The majority, more especially in 
the south and west, have black hair and round skulls: "one might almost take 
thcm to be Figurians," says Dr. Fraas. The original type of the Swabian sur- 
'vives only on the plateau of thc Rauhe Alp, where nearly all the children have 
flaxen hair and blue eyes. This sterile mountain tract has exercised no attraction 
upon invaders, and its inhabitants were thus able to perpetuate the type and 
customs of thcir ancestors. Old German superstitions still survive there iu the 
guise of Christianity. Horse-shoes are nailed to every stable door as a protection 
to the cattle, and Ascension Day is not allowed to pass without a fresh wreath of 
amaranths being prepared to shield tbe house against lightning. The inhabitants, 
like those of Savoy and Àuvergne, migrate annually to the plain, whcr(' they gain a 
living as pedlars and seed or flo\\ er merchants. EllI/il/gCll, a village near Reutlingen, 
is one of thc bead-quarters of these Swabian pedlars, and at Christmas-time tbe 
whole of them return to their village to bold what is called their" congrcs,.,." 
Grown rich by trade, the Ehningers blt\'e made tbcir village" the prettiest in all 
"
ürttelllberg. " 
Fraas, the geologist, has divided the inhabitants of the country into five 
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Temperature (Degrees Fahr.1. 
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distinct groups, according to the nat.ure of the soil upon which they dwell. These 
groups are determined by the granite and triassie sandstone of the Black Forest, 
the shell limestone of the lower valleys, the yariegated marls in the north, the 
Jurassic rocks of the nauhe 
\lp, and the a11m ial lands beyond the Danuhe. .As 
these formations occur at varying heights, the districts in which they pre- 
dominate naturally pre"ent differences of climate; and climate and the nature 
of the soil exercise a great influence upon the occupations and customs of the 
inhabitants. The woodmen of the Black Forest, living in solitary log-huts, differ 
strikingly from the peasants of the plain, who cultivate wheat and the vine, 
and retire after the day's labour to thcir comfortahle villages. At the same time 
this 
eulogical classification of the inhabitants is far from precise, especially 
when dealing with the populous districts in the north, which have been exposed to 
a great \ariety of influences. 
o doubt the men and beasts, the cereals aud fruits, 
of the marly districts are superior to those of the rest of Swabia, but this appears to 
be due to the mildness of the climate and a greater intermingling of races. At all 
events it is an interesting fact in the history of humanity that this central district 
of "Türttemberg should ha\e produced such men of mark in the world of thought 
as were Kepler, Schiller, Schelling, and Hegel. Un the other hand, there are 
districts of \Yürttemberg in which superstition it! rife, and where ghost stories are 
listened to e'"en by men of some education. In no other part of Germany do new 
religious sects gain an equal number of converts. 


To\\xs. 


Stutfgal"f (107,273 inhabitants), though not situate on the Neckar itself, occu- 
pies a most favourable position in the very centrc of \Yürttemberg. Its environs, 
moreover, are delightful, and well deserve the epithet of "Swahian l>aradise" 
which has been bestowed upon them. Grlllllsfadt (15,OG:j inhabitants), at the 
head of the navigation of the Xeckar, would perhars have been a more favourable 
site for the capital of the country, but virtually the two towns, hardly more than 
a mile apart, are one, and lead a common life. X 0 other town of Germany has 
increased in population at a more rapid rate, for it is hardly a century since 
Stuttgart had only 
O,OOO inhabitants. The" old town," with its tortuous streets, 
still occupies the centre of the modern city, but forms only a small part of it. 
The number of elegant mansions is large in every part of the town, and amongst 
the statues which ornament its public squares there are several which deservedly 
rank as works of art. Though not a university city, Stuttgart possesses a library 
of 3.:;0,000 volumes, a natural-history museum, a gallery of paintings, and many 
other collections. 
Iusic is much cultivated, and the manufacture of pianos is of 
considerable importance, as is also the publishing trade. 
The royal park, barracks, anll other lmildings e
tend to the north-cast of f;tutt- 
gart in the direction of ('anustadt. That town. too, boasts of manJ" fine build- 
ings and villas, and its ferruginous springs annually attmct thou..ands of visitors. 
A'S to LudwiY8vul'g (14, in!' inhabitants), in the plain to the north of the capital, it 
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is merely a dependency of a royal palace, with streets intersecting each other at 
right 3llgles. Strauss, the author of the" Life of Jesus," was born there. There 
are extensive barracks and other military establishments. The agricultural 
academy of IIol/l'1I1wim, to the south of 
tuttgart, is perhaps the best in:stitution of 
that kind in Germany. 
The Keckar, in its upper course, flows past several towns of importance. 
Rott/l"eil (4,5!JG inhabitants), with its turreted walls, is a town of salt works and 


Fig 127.-STITrGtUT A'D IT- ENVIRONS. 
Scale 1 : 135,000. 
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manufactories. Though situate on the northern slope of the Jura, this ancient 
free city was for more than two centuries a member of the S" iss Confederation. 
Passing IIorb (2,0--13 inhabitants), near which Auerbach was born, and the 
picturesque old town of Rottl1lhurg (6.1.35 inhabitants), we reach Titbingen (1O,--1:jO 
inhabitants), the most curious city on the Uppcr Neckar. It owes its reputation 
solely to its university, which is attended by over 1,000 students, mauy of whom 
are no doubt quite as much attracted by the charms of the surrounding scenery 
as by the reputation of the profc:>sors. Uhland was born at Tübingen, and died 
there. 
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RCllflillgCIl (15,2-15 inhabitants), in a f;1ide valley of the 
eckar, was merely a 
village of serfs in the twelfth centUlY, but through the industry of its inhabitants 
it has grown into an important town. There are tan-yards, shoe factories, and 
printing-offices, The Gothic chur.:h of the town is looked upon as the fine
t 
religious edifice in 'Yürttcmberg. 
JId:illgell (.),003 inhabitants) and XiidillgCII (5,078 inhubitants) succeed each 
other on the Xeckar, whilst Kirc/ilu'im (6,UI7 inhabitants), at the foot of the 
castle of Tt'rk, and Göppill[fCiI (9,:)3
 inhabitants), known for its tan-yards and 
cotton-mills, occupy lateral valleys at the foot of the Swabian Jura. E.
ðlillgen 


Fig. 128.-VIEW OF TtmsGEx. 
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(15,701 inhabitants), lower down on the Neckar and close to Stuttgart, has 
machine shops, iron works, and other manufactories. The grapes grown on the 
surrounding hills are converted into "Esslingen champagne," a mischievous 
beverage. 
Se,'eral towns of importance lie in the valley of the Rems, which joins the 
Neckar oppo,..ite Ludwigsbur
, and is one of the lllo"t fertile of ".ürttemberg. 
TTraibliug/'ll (4,128 inhabitants), near its mouth, is no longer the most populous 
town, but under it., Italian name of G/úbellillo it has acquired a great repu- 
tation on account of the wars carried on in Italy by the emperors of the 
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house of '\Yaiblingen or Hohenstaufen. GmÜnd (12,838 inhabitants), the chicf 
town of the valley, engages in the manufacture of jewelIcry_ A railway runs up 
the valley as far a
 Art/ell (5,U'2R inhabitants), a town of iron works. 
The Xeckar, below its junction with the RelDs, Bows past Jlarbacll (2,241 
inhahitants), the birthplace of Schiller, whose house has been converted into a 
Schiller :Uuseum. Ncar it the 
Iurr joins the Keckar on the right, the principal 
town on it being Baclmall[l (4,U23 inhabitants). Besiglirim (2,--1-H inhabitants), 
believed to be of Roman origin, is situate at the mouth of the Enz, which rises in 
the DIack Forest. The hot springs of Wildbad (2, iOO inLaLitants) rise in the 
main vallcy of the Enz, whilst Leollbi"'g (:!,2:n inhabitants), the native town of 
Schelling, and Wril del' Stadt (l,iß.) inhabitants), that of Kepler, occupy side 
valleys. Freudell8tadt (5,23ì inhabitants), farther to the south, is the only town 
of 'Yürttemberg which lies beyond the watershed separating the basin of the 
Neckar from that of the Rhine. It was founded in the sixteenth century by 
Austrian and )loravian refugees. l1laltlbrollll, with its f,lIuous abbey, lies on the 
hills between the Neckar and the Rhine. N car it are several colonies of French 
refugees, who settled in the country III 1698 and lü!lU. 
At Lm!!fen (3,418 inhabitants), thus named after the rapids formed by the 
Neckar, that river emerges upon the phin in which rise the houses und factories 
of IIeilbronn (21,?08 inhabitants), the largest town of Xorthern Württcmberg. 
The ancient city owes its name of "Healing Burn" to a spring m-er which a 
church has heen built. It is a busy manufacturing centre, with sugar-mills, 
paper-mills, iron works, and jewellers' shops. Much of the wine produced in the 
vicinity is converted into" ch:.nnpagne." Weillsbrrg (2,11-\6 inhabitants) is near 
it. Heilbronn is famous for its fine trees and flowers, and much of the produce 
of its market gardens is exported. Quarries and salt works are near it, but the 
most productive brine springs of \Yürttemberg are those of Hall (8,--130 inhabit- 
ants), in the valley of the Kocher. 
l1IergPldlteim (4,021 inhabitants), in the valley of t,he Tauber, which is trihutary 
to the N eck:!r, recalls the glOl ies of the Teutonic knights, whose pl'Operty 

apoleon confiscated in 1809. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE UPPER DA...
1)BE AXD THE )L-\I
. 


(BAVARIA AXV DA:s'CBI.-\N 'VLRTTEYRERG.) 


GEXERAL ASPECTS.-)IorXT.-\IXS. 


. 
 } IF all the states of Germany, Ba.aria, excluding thereÎrom the TranR- 
,
' Rhenan Palatinate, has its boundaries drawn mu:-;t in accordance 
\ 
with natural features. The country presents itself as a vast quad- 
rangle, bounded on the south hy the limestone Alps of the Algau, 
Tyrol, and 
alzburg; on the east hy the Bohemian Forest; on the 
north by the Thuringian Forest; and in the west by the Franconian and Swabian 
Jura. The ri,ers, it is true, partly belong to the basin of the Danube, and partly 
to tbat of the Rhine, but the passage from one basin to the other presents no 
obstacles whatever. This geographical unity has greatly promoted the political con- 
stitution of Bavaria. It has kept ali,'e, too, a "particulari
t" Bavarian patriotism, 
old customs, and traditions. There was a time when politicians dreamed of giving 
to BaTaria a position analogous to that of Prussia and Austria, but that time is 
past, and Bavaria has become a province, though a ,'ery important one, of the new 
German Empire.. 
Austria took care at the Congress of Vienna to secure possession of all the 
great passes over the Alps, and not e.en the rivers which discharge themseh-es 
into the Danube abO\'e Passau were wholly assigned to Bavaria. Austria holds 
not only the whole of the valley of the Inn and Y orarlberg, but also the upper 
valleys of tbe Lech and Isar. The Fern Pass (4,O
.j feet). through which runs 
the old higb-road from Aug:-;hurg to Innsbruck and ltal
', lies wbolly within 
Austrian territory. Ba,'aria, bowever, may nevertheless boast of possessing some 
veritable .Alps, witb glaciers, perennial snows, lakes, and succeeding zones of 
,egetation. 
tanding upon the Hohe Pcissenberg (3,lHO feet), an isolated cone 


Arf''l. Population. I nhab. to 
Sq. 'lil.".. 1867. 11075. I:;q. 'lile. 
. Bavaria to thp cast of the Rhine. :W.9!1!1 4,198,355 4,3:'\1,136 W:l 
l'alatmate 2.292 626,066 641,:l.H 280 
-- 
Total 29,291 4,824,421 5,022,390 Ij2 
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rlsmg III the middle of a plain, these Bavarian Alps lie spread out b{'fore us, 
forming a magnificent panorama. Their culminating summit, the Zugspitze 
(n,li
}9 feet), is the highest mountain within the present limits of the German 
Empire. 
Some of the Alpine valleys of Ba'"aria are noted for their picturesque scenery. 


Fig. 129.-THE KÜ:\IG"FE. 
Scale 1 : 100.000. 
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2 Miles. 


The castle of lIohenschwangau, to the east of Fiissell, commands an exten>sive 
view of the valley of the Lech and of a country of moraines, now covered 
with fore...t. The beautiful ,alley of Parteukirchen opens out at the foot of the 
1r etterstcin, and near it the "'alcJlensee occupies a huge natural amphitheatre in. 
the mountaÏus. The '1\ gernsec, \\ ith its villas, lies farther to the east, w hil:st the 
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Königsee occupies a much-admired site in the midst of the mountains. This latter 
is the most beautiful lake of all Germany. Its grey-green waters reflect the snow- 
capped summit of the "
atzlllann U;:,HI'\Î feet), cascades sp,ukle amongst the 
foliage, the forests descend in many places to the edge of the water, and, illas 
occupy ewry coin of vantage around it. The foaming rivulet which escapes 
from this charming lake flows through the \alley of Berchtesgaden toward" 
'hI7- 
burg. There is no more delightful valley in all Bavaria than that of Berchtes- 
gaden, with its brine springs and salt works, its watering-places and summer 


Fig. 130.-VIEw OF THE KÖSlGREE. 
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resorts. And yet man there is physically most wretched. Subjected for ages to 
the hard rule of monks, the dwellers in this earthly paradise became so poor that 
the peasants of the neighbourhood refused to give their daughters in marriage to 
them. Consanguineous marriages and physical deterioration were the result, and 
in the district of Berchtesgaden one amongst eyery fourteen inhabitants is afflicted 
with goitre, and one in a hundred and fifty is a erétin! Their oecupation- 
the carving of wooden images-necessitating much confinement, only increases 
these evils. 
The mountainous region which bounds the plateau of Bavaria on the east, and 
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separates it from Dohemia, commences immediately to the north of the D.mube. 
An inferior range of crystalline formation, and partly wooded, stretches along the 
river, attaining a height of 3,000 feet, with summits rising several hundred 
feet higher. This rDnge, known as the Bavarian Forest, is sepamted by the 
longitudinal valley of the Regen from the more elevated range usually called the 
Bohemian Forest. The Arber (--l,R!! feet) and Rachel (--l,Î

 feet), the cul- 
minating points of this range, rise within the Bavarian frontier. "
e have 
already seen how formidable an obstacle this wooded region has at all times 
proved to the march of armies. Only one good pass leads across it, connecting 
the Bamrian town of Furth with Taus in Bohemia. Farther north the Bohemian 
Forest is less elevated. 
The Fichtelgebirge-" Pine :Mountain" -a protuberance of granite and 
gneiss pierced here and there by basalt, forms the north-eastern boundary of 
Bavaria. It is by no means very elevated, but, owing to its rugged nature, its 
inclement climate, sterile soil, and sparse population, has at all times proved a 
serious obstacle to the free intercourse between North and South Germany. The 
rivers which rise in these mountains-the l\Iain, a tributary of the Rhine; the 
Kaab, a feeder of the Danube; and the S,lale and Elster, which both flow to the 
Elbe-indicate the position of the most favourable locality where they can be 
crossed. This gap lies close to Bohemia, between the Ore ,Mountains and the 
Fichtelgebirge, and from the most remote time it has maintained its rank as an 
important highway.. 
The mountains which extend from the Fichtelgebirge to the westward attain 
their highest elevation outside the political borders of Davaria. Only one group 
of mountains lies almo
t wholly within Bavaria, viz. the Spessart, or ""r ood- 
pecker's Forest," culminating in the Geiersberg, or " Vulture 3Iountain" (2,017 
feet). The 
fain almost encircles the Spessart before it continues its course 
towards the Rhine. The climate of this mountain group is rude, its inhabitants 
are poor, but the forests of beeches and oaks are magnificent, and game, including 
wild boars, deer, and wild cats, is plentiful. Formerly it Was haunted by 
brigands. 
'Vide plateaux separate the basin of the Danube from that of the Main. 
These plateaux are a continuation of the Swabian Jura, which towards the north- 
east assumes the name of Françonian Jura. Much broader than that of 'Viirttem- 
berg, the Bamrian Jura is far less elevated, and it docs not terminate in a range 
of cliffs, as does the Rauhe Alp. It is intersected by narrow gorges, whi(.h 
present great facilities for the construction of roads. Its surface is diversified by 
the remains of ancient atolls, and by cavities formed by volc'anic eXplosions. The 
plain of the Hies, in the centre of which :stands the town ofXördlingen, is thus bounded 
on all sides by hills eJ\.hibiting violently contorted strata, and its fertile soil results 
from the decomposition of igneous rocks. The Bavarian Jura presents the same 
geological features as the other parts of the system. It, too, abounds in fossils. 
Une of its upp..)r beds furnishes the fimlOus lithographic stones of Solenhofen, the 


· The 
ehLleeberg, 3,68ï feet, is the highest summit of the Fiehtelgebirge. 
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quarries, seen from afar, presenting the appearance of a glaring white town built 
in the midst of a forest.. Amongst the fossils found in the strata of :-;olingen is 
the Arcl/fPOpfcl'yr, an animal half bird, half reptile. The Franconian Jura abounds 
in caverns, mo;:t of them yielding the bones of h
 enas, bears, and other extinct 
animals, and sometimes also human remains. The cavern of Gailenreuth is that 
which is best known to geologists, but thousands of others yet remain to be 
explored. The entrance to these caverns is for the most part through sinks. 
locally known as Sc!lallcr/öcllCr or TVettcrljjdlcr, and popularly supposed to have 
been caused by thunderbolt.,;. 
Although the Alps occupy but a small portion of Bavaria, their débris can be 


Fig. 131.-.\ REGIOX OF )[ORAI
ES l
 LPPER BAVARIA. 
Scale 1 : 300,000, 
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traced for nearly 100 miles from their northern foot, even to the other side 
of the Danube. S early one-half of Ba\aria is cowred with soil resulting from the 
disintegration of the mountains. The blocks of rock, the gravel, sand, and clay 
which co,'er the plateau of Bavaria to an unknown depth can all be traced to the 
Alps. 
The plain does not extend to the foot of the Bavarian Alps, but is separated 
from them by a region of hills, torrent", lakes, and swamps. These hills are 
nothing but ancieùt moraines which the glaciers carried down on their backs, and 
deposited outside the valleys. 
till farther to the north, and opposite the mouths 


· On an average 13,100 cubic yards of stone are quarri{'d annuaIly, at a cost of !:WO,OOO. They Bell 
for .E:?,OUO,OUO. 
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of certain valleys, erratic blocks are found in large numbers. None have hitberto 
been dis('(wered to tbe north of the Algau Mountains, whilst in the valley of 
the Inn they extend as far as Krayburg. a village lying some 25 miles from the 
actual foot of the .Alps. 
The pebbles, which in the plain sloping down towards the Danube are covered 
with a thin layer of vegetable soil, gradually decrease in size as we travel away 
from the mountains. Most of them are calcareous, and have evidently come from 
the limestone Alps; but mixed with them are found fragments of granite, gneiss, 
and crystalline slate, undoubtedly derived from the more southern crystalline Alps, 
which in the glacial epoch must thw, have surpassed the limestone Alps in height. 
13eyond the Danube the pebbles traceable to tbe Alps are mixed with débris 
resulting from tbe disintegration of the Swabian Jura, and with quartz and otber 
flints broug'ht thither by the torrents descending from the Bavarian Forest. In the 
course of age8 carbonate of lime has compacted some of tbese pebbles, but for the 
most part they occur in loose accumulations. Engineers engaged in the con- 
struction of railways fonnd it impossible to drÌ\Te tunnels through these masses of 
shinde and gravel. The cuttings which had to be substituted for the tunnels are 
sometimes of astonishing dimensions: one of them is no less than 103 feet in 
depth, whilst a railway embankment rises to a beight of 1ìO feet. 
The beds of pebble decrease as we approach the Danube, loess, or loam, taking 
their place. At the foot of the Alps only ver)' thin layers of loess are met with in 
a few localities. In the plains hordering upon the Danube the loess has a depth of 
Re, eral yanh, and the bones of mammoths have frequently been found in it. To 
the north of the river it covers the hill-slopes to a height of 200 and even 400 
feet above the plain, and its great fertility makes the country extending from 
Uatisbon to the confluence with the Isar the granary of Bavari'l. This district is 
known as the Dunkelbodrn, or "dark bottom "-a corruption of the older DUI/[j({u- 
bodelt; that is, Danube valley bottom. 


L\KES, BOGs, AJIOD RnTERs. 


OWIJ\G to the irregular configuration of the valleys through wbich the waste of 
the mountains found its way into the plain, the deposition proceeded at a very 
irrí'gular rate. The plateau of Ba,Taria, far from being a plain, has an nndulating 
surface. Ridges of hills mmally extend along both banks of the rivers, whilst 
the cavities beyond these ridges are occupied by lakes or swamps. The general 
slope of the hmrl facilitates drainage, and hundreds of small lakes have already 
been draiued, but tbere still remain a large number which for extent and depth 
may fairly compare with any but the largest lakes of Switzt'rl:md. The Amruer 
Lake, one of the largest amongst them, has low wooded shores. The \\r urmsee, or 
Lake of Rtarnberg, is hounded by wooded bills of gr:Jceful outline, and its yillages 
are indebted to the ,-icinity of )Iunich for a large number of summer visitors. A 
castle now occupies one of the islnnds, which in a former age was the site of a 
lacustrine pile yillage. As to thc L
lke of Chiem, though larger than tbe others, 
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and hence known as "Bavarian 
ea," it lies wholly in the plain, and swamps and 
reeds render it inaccessible in man)' phces. Numerous erratic blocks are found near 
it, and on Herrenwiirth, the largest of its three islands, rises an old monastery, 
now converted into a brewery.. 
The actual lakes <If L pper Ba,"aria are but the remnants of ancient lakes of far 
larger extent, whose position is vaguely indicated by the swamps which cover 
a great part of the country. To the north of )Iunich bogs or mosses stretch in 
narrow strips towards the Isar and the Amper, thruugh which they discharge 
their surplus waters. For a long time these swampy tracts resisted all cultivation. 
The few inhabitants lived in wretched villages built on mounds rising like islands 
above the swamps. They were lean and emaciated like their cattle, and led a life 
of great hardship. Of late years extensive drainage works have converted many 
of these bogs into fertile land, and fine villages have taken the place of miserable 
hovels. Still much remains to be done before the work of amelioration has been 
ßccomplished, and curiously enough, the immediate ,-icinity of the capit.al, owing 
to t.hese swamps, is the least.-peopled portion of the whole kingdom. Fogs, one of 
the most unpleasant featurcs of the climate of' Ba,"aria, are rendered more dense 
aJld frequent. by t.he humid suil. The fogs in the dist.rict known a<; the Danuhian 
" Ried " are notorious, and how prejudicial these swamps are to the health of the 
inhabitants m,tY be judged from the fact that out of e,-ery 100 conscripts of 
Bavarian t;wabia, 5-:1: are found on examination to be physically unfit for service.t 
The riwrs rising in the Alp" all resemble each other. Alternately fluoded by rains 
or melting snow, or reduced to trickling streams, they take their course tbrough the 
accumulations of pebl1les, which offer but little resistance to their erosive action. 
IIence tl.ey frequently chaJlge their beds, and whilst at one place they are confined 
bet\\ een steep banks, they spread elsewhere over the plain. The Lech, which has 
an average width of 200 feet, is over 3,000 wide where it is joined by the 'Yertach, 
below Augsburg. The Tsar has frequently changed its course, and appears 
formerly to have been tributary to the Inn, which it joined at Rosenheim. The 
old channel of the Isar can still be traced, and is known as the" Devil's Ditch," 
But though they wander o,"cr tbe pebbly plain, the Alpine afHuents of the Danube 
nevertheless exhihit in their more general features the pervading influence of a 
law common to all. The Iller, the tirst .Alpine torrent which joins the D.tDube, 


· The principal laJ..es of Bavaria:- 


". alchcnsee 
l' egemsee 
Kiinigsee 
Ammcrsee . 
".urmsce (Lake of ,..;tamberg) 
Chicmsee . 


Altitude. Al'eft. Dep'h. 
1'eet, Sq. 
lile8. 1'eet, 
2,6:.15 6'1 iUU 
2,400 3'0 305 
1,980 1'9 6:.16 
l,i68 16'2 803 
1,91'; 20'8 272 
l,i:l5 iN 460 
F:ummer. Autumn. Winter. Year. 
lJeg. F, lJeg. }'. lJeg. F. Deg. F. 
.;.)'U 4
'\J :.1!J'6 41'1 
57'3 5U'4 31'6 4.)'1 
56'9 H'2 30'0 43'9 
5';'9 44-.:; 29'9 H'5 


t )I..an temperature in L'pper Bavaria:- 
AJti'ufle. f;pring. 
}
eet. lJeg. }'. 
:'1.400 41'U 
],6i5 453 
1,(;10 44'5 
1,6G.j 4.)'.; 


1'egemspe . 
}Iunieh 
Augshurg . 
H.atishon . 
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flows nearly due north; the Lech trends towards the east; the Isar flows to the 
north-eaf>t; whilst the Inn, in a portion of its course, flows due east. In fact, the 
sediment deposited along the northern foot of the Alps forms a sort of glacis, or 


Fig'. 1:J2.-THE DAYUJlE AND ITS UPPER ArFLl:ESTS. 


mound, and the rivers which flow over it open out like the sticks of a fan. Other 
causes have, however, contributed towards this easterly trend of the ri,'ers, fore- 
most amongst which is the tend- 
ency of all rivers of the northern 
hemisphere to encroach upon 
their right bank. 
The rivers of Bavaria are by 
no means formidable on account 
of their volume, but their fre- 
quent floods and the marshes 
which line their banks render 
them serious obstacles to loco- 
motion: hence their importance 
as strategical lines. With the 
exception of the Isar. which is 
inhabited on both banks by men 
of the same race, the other great 
rivers of rpper Bavaria-the 
Iller, Lech, and Inn-have suc- 
cessively become ethnological 
boundaries. Most of the villages, 
instead of being built upon the 
úh&r<l banks of the river, occupy the 
watersheds, and the roach, m- 
stead of running through the 
valleys, conduct us over the heights which separate them. Sites possessing special 
advantages have exceptionally caused towns to be built on the rivers themselves. 


c:::::l 


"J-:J:!"'ll"u,1 
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Fig. 133.-Al:GSBURG. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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Thus Aug;:burg lies at the northern extremity of the Lechfeld, a htight of land 
f'eparating the Lech from the "
ertach, but all the neighbouring \'illages OCCUP) 
the hills commanding tbe swampy bottoms. The inhabitants of Bavaria were 
only able to approach the riyers of the country after they had "regularised" 
them. As to the minor streams which ris{' on the plateau itself, and flow gently 
towards the Danube, they have naturally attracted a considerable population, 
for the valleys which they traverse are fertile. 
The Danube, in the upper part of its course, is a gentle ri\"er, rising in the 


Fig. 134.-BLA" BEL REX. 
Bcale 1 : 220,000. 
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Black Forest. It" head-stream;:, the Brig-ach and Dreg-e, rise the one to the north, 
the other to the !'oouth, of the Tryberg, a mountain within the Baden boundary, 
much frequented by pilgrims. These two streams unite at Donaueschingen, where 
they are reinforced by a clear spring, usually de"f'l'ibed as the ,eritable 8OurC'e of 
the Danube. At all eyents thence to the Black :Sea the ri\"t
r has been known as 
the Danube since the legions of Tibcriu<; first set foot upon its 1 anks. For SOllie 
1-) miles the ri\Tr flows to the south-ea!'t, as if about to di!'cbarg-e itself into the 
Lake of Constanz; and indeed a considerable proportion of its water finds its 
8t! 
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way through subterranean channels into the Rhine. Tbe spring wbich gives birth 
to the Aach, a tributary of the Rhine, is almost wholly fed from the Danube. In 
1876 fresh fissures opened in the bed of the river, and they would ha\'e swallowed 
up the whole of its water had not the neighbouring manufacturers, fearful of 
losing their water-power, stopped them up. 
At Immendingen, close to the 'Yürttemberg frontier, the Danube turns away 
to the nortb-east. It now fluws through a gorge of the Swabian Jura, hemmed in 
by cliffs 300 fcet in height. but occasionally widening into secluded valleys, with 
groves of birches and beeches. The rivulets which join the Danube in this part 
of its course are distinguished, like all otbers flowing for long distances through 


Fig. 135.-THE DOSAl:-RIED. 
Scale 1 : 215,000. 


4 Jllile.. 


subterranean channels, for their blue transparent water. One of these tributaries, 
the Elau, rises from a cavern opening at tbe foot of a hill near Blaubeuren, known 
as the" Blue Pot," on account of the colour of the water which fills it. At "Glm 
the Danube enters Bavaria, and thanks to the volume of water discharged into it 
by the Alpine-born Iller, it at once becomes the great river highway of Southern 
Germany. The Iller itself is navigable, and tbe Danube below its confluence has 
a width of 210 feet, and an average depth of 3 feet. Large square barges, 
known as "Rchachteln," or bandboxes, at Vienna, and capable of carrying a 
bundred tons of merchandise, almost daily take their departure from Neu-Llm, 
opposite the mouth of the Iller. Eacb of the tributary streams adds its 
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contingent to this flotilla, which at Donauwörth is reinforced by steamers. 
Xine- tenths of the barges only descend the Danube once, for on reaching Yieuna 
they are broken up, to be used as fuel or timber. 
In its course through Bavaria the Danube makes a wide !'we('p to the north, 
flowing along the foot-hills of the 
wabian and Franconian Jura and the Bavarian 
Forest. It passes through a few rocky defiles, but for the greater part of its course 
alluvial soil forms its southern bank. The river, which formerly spread out into 
a lake covering the whole of the Bavarian plateau, is now represented only by the 
marshy tracts known as the" Donau-Ried " and the" Donau-)Ioos." '1'he lateral 
branches of the Danube are gradually disappearing, man aiding the operations of 
nature. Of the tributary rivers those entering on the right are by far the most 


Fig. 136.-THE DO'i'Al:-1IJoos. 
Scale 1 : 104,000. 
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important, not only on account of their volume, but also because of their traversing 
the whole of the Bavarian plateau. The Inn, a larger stream than the Lpper 
Danube, thoug-h much inferior to it as an historical highway, thus flows for more 
than 100 miles over the plateau before it joins the Danube in the gorge of 
Passau. The .Alpine tributaries of the Danube divide the whole of Upper Bavaria 
into a numher of lozenge-shaped sections, and they exercise a considerable influence 
upon the direction of the aërial currents. The prevailing winds blow either from 
the west or the east, thus following the foot of the .Alps, but the secondary winds 
ascend or descend the valleys leading up into the Alps.- 


· Altitudes along thl' D
nube ,- ThP Rrege at Fürt"an
en. 2,536 feet: the Brigach at Yillingen, 
2.316 feet: confluence of tIle Brl'!!,e and Brigaeh, 2.220 fl'f't: at Tuttlingen, abO\e thL 
orge of the Jura, 
2.106 feet; at 1'igmaringen, below the gorge, I.i;; feet; at Llm, 1,634 feet: at Hatisbon, 1,010 feet: at 
Passau, 95i feet. 


It 
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The Main is the principal river of Northern B:tvaria. It is formed by the 
junction of the Red and 'Vhite )Iain, both rising in the Fichtelgebirge. Of all 
the rivers of Germany the )Iain has the most winding course, for from its source 
to its mouth is only 1.3.) miles in a straight line, whilst the development of the river 
amounts to more than douLle that distance. The )Iain, being a gentle river, would 
form a valuable water highway if its volume were more considemble, and its course 
less circuitous. It is not navigable in summer, and its traffic is almost entirely 
local. As an historical high-road, connecting the basin of the Danube with the 
valley of the TIhine, the )Iaill, with its principal tributary, the Regnitz, is of 


Fig. 137.-TuE SWAßlA:s' REZAT AND THE" FOSSA CAROLINA.... 
Scale 1 : 20!,OOO. 
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paramount importance. Far from being separated by elevated mountains, two 
rivulets-the one tributary to the )Iain, the other to the Danube-actually rise in 
a swamp occupying a plain formed by the denuding action of water. One of 
these, the Swabian Rezat, flows north into the Regnitz, the other south into 
the Altmühl, a tributary of the Danube. Charlemagne already conceived the 
idca of connect.ing both river systems at that spot by a canal. A trench (Fossn 
Carolina) and the village of Graben (" Canal ") prove that the work of excavation 
had actually been begun. The existing canal has been excavated farther to the 
east. It follows the main valleJo of the Regnitz, crossing the watershed at 
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Neumarkt, 1,4--1:3 feet above the level of the sea. Thou
h one of the most 
important canals of Germany, it cannot compete with the railways which run 
along it, and it:,; traffic decreases from year to year. The plateau to the east of 
"
eissenburg (see Fig. 1:.37) is crossed by a wall constructed by the Romans, which 
e
tends thence to the Taunus and the Hhine near :\Iayence. This wall is known 
as the Pjaldmallcl' or Tc'llli hS/IIllllel" (Palisade or Devil's "Tall). 


I.xH \ HIT\I\TS. 


THERE can be no doubt that Ba,'aria was inbahited formerly by a race different 
from its present inhabitants. Gauls lived in the country, as well as other tribes, 
whose memory sunives only in the names of a few localities. The old graves 
near the Lake of Starnberg contain the skeletons of .Alcmanni and Franks, whose 
"kulls differ from those of the modern Bavarians. Here, as all over Europe, race 
has struggled against race, until one of them issued victoriously. 
The ancient Bavarians-BoÏovari or BaÏoU\-ari-who htn-e givcn their name to 
the country, appear to have settled in it about the si",th century. But whence 
did they come? They are certainly not to be confounded with the Boii. 
Probably thcy were of the same race as the )larcomanni of Buhemia, whose name 
disappeared about the epoch when the BoÏO\ari are first mentioned. It was the 
Bavarians who sustained the attacks of Avars, Croats, and Servians, and who 
repeopled Sty ria and I
ower Austria, which these invaders had devastated. Un 
the west the Bavarians do not e
tend beyond the Lech, which 8cpar;J,tes them 
from the S" abians. 
These Swabians of "
estern Bavaria harJly number half a million souls. The 
.Alemanni, who are confined to the upper valky of the Iller, hence kno" n as 
Algau, are less numerous still. The Franks, on the other hand, occupy nearly tile 
whole of Korthern TIm-aria. They are brisk and supple, gay and spirited, and 
fought bravely for their libertie;;; during the Peasants' "Tar of 15:!--1. The :;wabialls 
are more sedate and reflective. The inhabitants of Lower TIa,'aria, between 
Ratisbon and Passau, have intelligent features and quickness of perception, but 
their passions are easily roused, and they resort only too often to the use of the 
knife. .As to the dwellers on the plateau, they can lay no claim to good looks or 
manners, and are well aware of this fact, for in one of their songs they describe 
themseh-es as "regular boors." Fair hair and blue eyes predominate in the 
north of TIa\"aria, chestnut hair and brown eyes on the Danube and in the districts 
of the Lech and Isar. 
German alone is now spoken within the boundaries of Ba,-aria, the Latin 
idiom, which formerly prevailed in some Alpine valleys, htn ing been extinct sinc
 
the ninth century. The dialect spoken in the greater part of the country differs 
very much not only from High German, but also from the Alemannic dialects of 
Swabia, Switzerland, and Alsace. The Bavarian dialect is Ips" flexible than High 
German, and not so r;ch in words. It is deficient in pronouns, prepositions, and 
conjunctions. Entire syllables and letters, notably the I and the 1", are suppressed. 
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The pronunciation IS far less distinct than in Northern Germany. The transition 
from Bavarian to Swabian is very abrupt, but in the north the change takes place 
gradually, and the patois spoken near the frontier does not much ditter from High 
German. 
Education is progres!'ing, but of all the countries of Germany Bavaria is 
the most backward in that respect. Old customS maintain their ground more 
firmly than elsewhere, for the population is almost wholly agricultural, nearly six- 
I'evenths of the inhabitants living in villages or isolated homesteads. The 
Ba\'arian is a stay-at-holl1e, he travels little, and furnishes but 8 small contingent 
to the host of emigrants who annually leave Germany.- Commerce and industry 
are not sufficiently developed to attract immigrants, and the number of populous 
towns is small. 
About three-fourths of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. Protestants are 
numerous in the district extending from Niirnberg to the Swabian plateau, and 
many Jews have established themselves amongst them. In districts like that 
around NÜrdlingen Catholics and Protestants can frequently be distinguished by 
their dress, the former preferring bright, the latter sombre colours. A Catholic 
will thus ornament his hat with a yellow or green ribbon, whilst a Protestant is 
content to wear a black one. The decorations of the houses in the Bavarian 
highlands recall the fact of our being in a strictly Catholic country. A small 
basin with holy water is fastened near the door; a crucifix occupies a sort of 
household altar; the initials of the names of the Three Holy Kings-C + )[ T B 
-are written upon the wall; and a paper dove, representing the Huly Ghost, is 
suspended from the ceiling. 
The old Passion Plays still survive in the 
wabian and Alemannic districts of 
Bavaria. In the village of Ober-Ammergau, close to the Tyrol, these" mysteries" 
are performed once every ten years, more than four hundred actors taking part in 
them. The young man who plays the character of Christ is exempted from military 
service, so that nothing may interfere with his" study." The other actors, too, 
identify themselves with their parts, and the entire performance impresses by its 
realism. The villagers of the whole of Upper Bavaria are very fond of theatricals, 
and until quite recently they not only performed religious mysteries, but also 
mediæval secular pieces and pantomimes, and even mudern dramas adapted by 
some local poet. Government, instead of encourag-ing these dramatic repres
llta- 
tions, set its face against them, and the priests in many villages confiscated the 
theatrical properties, and burnt them as " accursed objects." 


TOWNS. 


"TIlTTÐIIIERG.-There are several towns in the upper valley of the Danube 
which belung to \\tirttemberg, and not to Bavaria. Tuft/illgm (7,231 inhabitants) 
rises on the Danube, where that river is 8 mere rivulet, but several important 


· Birthplaces of th(' inhahitants (187;}):- ßavaria, 4,!J06,000, or 97'7 per cent.; other parts of 
Germanv. 63,UUO, or 1'3 per cent.; foreign countries, 53,000. 
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high-roads pass through, including the one which connects the Upper Neckar with 
Schaffhausen and the Lake of Constanz. Ebillgen (,j,GO':; inhabitants), a small 
manufacturing town, lies in the centre of the Jura, at the head of a stream which 
joins the Danube above Sigmtll"il/gf'lt (3,729 inhabitants), the cheerful capital of 
the principality of Hohenzollern. 
[711l (:J0,:?:!2 inhabitants) is the largest town of Danubian ,nirttemberg, but 
its suburb on the left bank of the Danube, XCI/-[7m (6,030 inhabitants), belongs 
to Bavaria. The Danube here first becomes nayigable. The strategical importance 
of Llm is very considerable, and it is defended by formidable fortifications. The 
citadel occupies the very 8ite where the Austrian General )Iack, after the battle 
of Elchingen, surrendered to :.\Iarshal Xey (l
O,j). From the fourteenth to the 


Fig. 138.-E.'T1!Al'ICE TO THE PORT OF LI
DAr. 
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seventeenth century DIm was a flourishing city, and it was during that time of 
prosperity that the Gothic cathedral was built, one of the greatest architectural 
achievements of Germans. The tower, as originally planned, was to rise to a height 
of 490 feet, but has not yet been completed. 
One of the railways radiating from rIm takes us to the 'Yürttemberg town of 
Heidcl/!icim (5,G77 inhabitants), where there are woollen-mills and bleaching 
grounds. The principal line, however, connects rIm with the Lake of Constanz. 
It takes us past the old town of B:bl'l'nelt (7,:J7G inhabitants), the birthplace of 
'Vieland. At SelIIl8scllried (1,300 inhabitants), farther on, prehistoric weapons, 
"ith the bones of the reindeer and other animals, have been discoyered in the 
peat bogs. Rnrensbl/rg (9,078 inhabitants), with its picturesque towers, lies 
likewise on the road to the lake. Yineyards surround it, as well as one of its 
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neighl,our;;, appropriately c[llled TV'eingarten (5,IRR inhabitants). Fl'iedtic!tÛwfen 
(2,908 inhabitants) is the W iirUemberg port on the Lakf' of Constanz. It is not a 
large plac(', but exports great quantities of corn and other produce to Switzerland. 
The first steamer on the Bodensee left this port in It'24. 
n \ , A HI \, too, has 8 port on the Lake of Con stan z; not an artificial one, like 
that of Friedrichshafen, but one well protected by nature, and probably identical 
with the 1W'''plflculllm of Tiber
us. Lilldau (5,124 inhabitants) is undoubtedly a 
very ancient city. Built upon two islands joined to the mainland by a wooden 
bridge and a railway embankment 1,970 feet in length, this Swabian Yenice 
not only exports large quantities of corn, but also manufactures silk. The town 
affords a magnificent panorama of the Alps, and is much frequented by strangers. 
The railway which connects Lindau with Augsburg has had to be accommodated 
to the political boundaries of Bavaria, for the configuration of the ground ,would 
certainly ha,'e admitted of the construction of a more direct line. It crosses the 
water!;hcd between the Danube and the !thine at an elevation of 2,.:>98 feet. It 
pas..:es fl(,lJ/plr'li (12,377 inhabitants), a busy manufacturing town in the upper 
valley of the Iller, with saw and paper mills and woollen factories. This town- 
the ancient CwnponlldulIl-is the mo;;t important in the mountainous portion of 
Bavaria. .:.lIemmill!l('lt (7,7n2 inhabitants), a few miles tv the ea:,;t of the Iller, in 
the midst of hop garden
, formerly surpassed it in wealth and population. Iírlllf- . 
b(,lll'(,11 (.:>,5.j:
 inhabitant...), on the "T ertach, the principal affluent of the Lecb, is 
an old imperial free city. 
The towns along the Danube present remarkllble contrasts. Those in the west 
are for the most part built on the left bank, whilst those below Ratishon occupy 
the right. The nature of the soil amply acconnts for this feature. On the 
r pper Danube the right bank is swampy, and the country is intersected by the 
ever-shifting torrential rivers flowing down from the Alps. Peasants, monks, 
lords, and soldiers, they all preferred to e
tablish themselves on the more solid 
ground offered hy the lower terraces of the .J ura. At Ratisbon, on the other 
hand, the Bamrian Forest approaches close to the river, leaving no roum for the 
construction of towns, and the inhabitants preferrcd to settle in the more fertile 
plain ext,ending from t.he river to the Alps. 
Dil1ill!l''J/ (,),O:!!ì inhabitant..:) is the first Bavarian town which we reach below 

eu-rlm and Giinzburg (a,
08 inhabitants). It was the seat of a university 
until 1804, and is frequently referred to in military history. I[oc/i.
liidt and 
Blindhrim (Blenheim) are villages in the neig-hbourhood, rendered famous on 
account of the victory achieved by tbe Dllke of Marlburough and Prince 
Eugene in 1704. This portion of the Danuhian valley has suffered a great deal 
in time of war, for an army desirous of avoiding rim can cross the Danuhe hcre, 
and, by oC'eupying both banks, command the roads leading into the valky of the 
.Neckar, to the plains of Franconia, or to, Aug
llUrg and )111I1ich. DOnmlll"ödll 
(.3,7;)H inhabitants), at the confluence of the Danube and 'Yernitz, is l1nutlter 
important strategical pusition. The old abhey of l{r(i.
/,,'ilJl, near it, has been 
com-erted into a llcnitentiary. In the ...aIley of the ,rernit,z, "hich rises in 
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Franconia, to the north of DinkdsbÜItl (5,113 inhabitants), there lies another 
city famous in the annals of war. This is Niirrilil/{J1'Il (; ,:!:!:3 inhabitants), still 
quite mediæval in its aspect. Situated in the fertile plain of the Ries, this 
town commands the roads which separate the Swabian Jura from the hills of 
Franconia. 

\n accumulation of gravel and the errant coursc of the Lech have prevented 
the foundation of a city at the exact spot where that river enters t.he Danube, but 
some distance up the Leeh there stands one of the great historical citics of Europe. 
This is AUf/ÛJIlrg (57,213 inhabitants), the ancient. _lll{JIl.,ta rillddicol'llm. '1 he 
town occupies a ridge cOlllmanding the I.eeh and its affluent the ,\'T ertach. 
Se,-eral old Roman roads, now partly superseded h.r railways, converge upon it. 
The most important of these old roads followed the valley of the Lech up to the 
Fern Pass, which it crossed into the valley of the Inn. Anolher road, for centuries 
known as the" Salzstrasse," led to Salzburg and the salt works near it. It was 
beneath the walls of Augshurg that the united strength of all Germany put a stop 
to the incursions of the )1agyars, who fled back to the plains of the Carpathian
, 
which they have not quitted since. 
Augsburg, however, is glorious rather on account of the triumphs it achieved 
in the arts of peace than because of its military history. As early as 18G8 the 
trade guilds had sufficient power to upset the government of the patricians, and 
from that time dates the prosperity of the Swabian city. In 137:! the citizens 
repulsed a Bavarian army, and for more than a century and a half aiterwards they 
maintained their independence. Angsburg, being in alliance "ith the Italian 
republics, carried on commerce with tbe )Iediterranean countries, and, as a member 
of the Confederation of 
wabian towns, it exercised much influence in Germany. 
At the beg-inning of the sixteenth century the merchants of Augsburg extended 
their commercial operations as far as India. In 15:!7 a banker named "
elser sent 
an anny of cOI/f]llisflldol"es to Y f'nczuela, which had been mortgagcd to him by the 
Empcror. The Fu::gers of Augsburg were the Rothschilds of their time, and 
furni"hed Charles Y. with the sincws of war. In 1519 a member of this family 
built a working men's quarter, known as the" Fuggery," and imitated by our 
modern philant
ropists. It was at Augsburg in }.j3u that the Lutherans presented 
their" Confession of Faith" to the Emperor Charles Y. But when Augsburg 
was deprived of its popular government it deeayerl rapidly, and during the Thirty 
leal's' War its population dwindled do" n to IG,ono soub. 
Aug-sburg does not boast many mediæml buildings, but possesses severa] 
remarkable edifices of the Renaissance. Many streets and public IJtllaces retain the 
character of that epoch. The cathedral is a more ancient structure, raised on 
Roman foundations, with famous stained windo" s and brazen dOQrs, said to be as 
old as the eleventh century. Se,-eral private houses are ornamented with frescoes, 
and the public picture gallery is rich in paintings illustrating the hi:>tory of 
German art. 
Augsburg has slowly recO\-ered frolll its decay, but it will never again rise to 
its former importance as a commercial and banking centre. Its capitalists, 
89 
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however, have established cotton-mills and other manufactories not only in 
that city, but also in other parts of Bayaria. The prescnt population, if we 
include that of the suburbs and of LcCItlWII8('1l (G,'ì2-! inhabitants), is probably 
as numerous as during the most prosperous time of the city. Augsburg slowly 
shifts its ground, fur "hilst ancient quarters in the ea"t of the to" n haye heen 
deserted, new ones have sprung up in the west, outside the old tuwn walls. The 
fertile Lechfeld extends between the Lech and the \\T ertach, to the south of the 
city. 
--,-Yell!Jl(/'!! (ì,2m inhabitants) is the first town on the D,lUube below the mouth 
of the Lech. The tuwn is fa,'ourably situated at the head of the great" )Ioss," 
now comerted into productive fields (sce Fig. 1:3G). Iu!!o/.sta It (1-!,-!
3 inhabit- 
ants) lies below this swampy track, almost in the centre of the kingdom, and 
half-way between :Munich and 
lirnberg. It is the strongcst fortress of 
outhern 
Germany. At Ingolstadt the Jesuits founded their first college in Germany, and 


Fig. 139. -R\TISllo" (RFGES
IILRG). 
Scale I : 168.000, 
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the university, another bul" ark of the Catholics, was attended, towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, by 4,000 students. 
The Danube, before it effects its junction with the Altmiihl, traverses a narrow 
gorge, or Iron Gate, "hich the Romans fortified against the 
Iarcumanni. 
Their entrenchments can still be easily traced, and are known as llcidclIlI/(l/(('I"II. 
The hill rising above Kdllcim (2,838 inhabitants), at the mouth of the Altmühl, 
is surmounted by a temple erected by Ludwig 1. in cummemoration of the German 
'Val' of Liberation (UH:3-15). Eic/i.stiidt (7,13G inhabitants) is the only town in 
the valley of the .Altmiih1. The famous quarries of SolenllO/m lie higher up, 
abm e the village of Pappcn!lcim (1,718 inhabitants). 
Rati8boll (Regensburg, 3M,2ì1 inhabitant,s), Rada8pOlw of the Celts, occupies 
a position on the J),lllube analoguus to that of Or!pans on the Loire; but it 
possesses the additional advantage of several tributary valleys com'erging upon it. 
The Hegen, to which the town ii' indebted for its German name, here joins tbe 
Danube, and by fullowing it we reach the only practicable pass leading into Bohemia. 
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The Xaab, which flo\\" into the Danube a short. distance above the town, leads up 
to the pass between the Fichtelg-ebirgc and the Bohcmian Forc"t. The AltTPiihl, 
higher up, affords an easy road into the valleys of the Xeckar and the Lower )Iain, 
whilst the plain stretching to the southward pre,.,enls no difficulties to a traveller 
proposing to penetrate the Alpine valleys of the [,.;ar or Inn. Acid to this that 
the Danube at Rati-;bon is navigable throughout the year for ves"cls of con"iderable 
burden, and it must be conceded that that town enjuys peculiar facilities uf 
communication. This advantage has becn reco
nisl.d from the most remote time, 


Fig. 140.-THE '\T ALHALLA. 
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and numerous gra.e-hills bave been discovered along the great natural high-road 
which extends towards the north-west, in the direction of the Reg-nitz. This high- 
"a'-" has been known since the days of Charlernao'ne as the" Road of Iron." 
J . 0 
The Romans called Ratisbon C((.
fm r."gil/ff, and made it. their head-quarters 
on the Upper Danube. Charlemagne converted it into a bulwark 01 his empire, 
and the town was always a favourite place of res;dence of the Gf'rman cmperors. 
Ever since 81"; Ratisbon has been a " meeting-place of trarler
, a staple of gold 
aud siher, linen and scarlet cloth, and a bu
y port." In the time of the Crusades 
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the vessels of Ratisbon beld tbe same rank on the Danube as did those of Genoa 
and V cnice on the :Mediterranean. Commerce enriched the town, whose 
merchants frequented every fair of Europe, and established factories in Asia 
:Minor. The prosperity of Ratishon aroused the jealousy of Vienna, and of 
other towns below, and wben the Turks closed the mouth of the Danube and the 
Black Sea against commerce it decayed rapidly. Ratisbon had to suffer, moreover, 
from military events wbich took place in its neighbourhood, and more especially 
.Juring the Austrian retreat after the battle of Eggmiihl, or Eckmiihl, in I
O!). 
nut it is surprisin
, notwithstanding, that a city which for a century and a balf 
was the seat pf the Diet of the empire, and wbich occupies so fàvourable a 


Fig. 141.-PA
SAU. 
Scale 1 : 70,000. 
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geographical pO!'IÌlon, should not be more populous. Hael Ratishon been chosen 
the capital of Bavaria, it would no doubt have grown into a large town. Don Juan 
of Au"tria, the hero of Lepanto, was born at Hatisbon, and Kepler died there. 
'Yhether seen from one of the islands of the Danube or ii'om the suburb of 
Stadt:unhof, Ratisbon must be admitted to be one of the most. picturesque towns of 
Europe. Its gallIe-roofed houses. watch-towers, and" alls arf' quite medÜc\'al in 
their a!'pect. Thp Dom, begun in 1275 and completed in lfì:H, is pf'rhaps the 
finest edifice of that kind in all Germany. On a hill to thf' west of thp. 1;own rises 
the famous 11(t/halla, a sumptuous imitation of the Parthpnon, h'lilt. by King 
Ludwig of Bavaria as a tcmple of glory of Germany's great men. 
Amberg (13,:Jt\O inhabitants), the old capital of the Upper Palatinate \Ober- 
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Pfalz), is the only town of importance in the yalley of the 
aab. The banks of 
the D.mube are more densely peopled than that mlley. Strallbinfl (1l.->90 inha- 
hitants), the native town of Fraunhofer, and an important corn market, rises on the 
right bank. DI!/[/cm/OJ:f (6,ì44 inhabitants), on the opposite bank, is the principal 
market-place resorted to by the inhabitants of the Bavarian Forest. It lies nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Isar, a torrential riyer \\hich frequently O\-erflo\\s its 
banks. The turgid flúOds of the Inn join the tran
parent water lower down, and 
a town of historical importance has arisen on the peninsula formed b
' the con- 
fluence of the two ri,'ers. A secund riwr, the lIz, joins the Danube from the 
north. On the spot now occupied by the German city of Passau stood the Bnlm"a 
('((.,Ira of the Romans, whilst the suburb of Innstadt marks t,he site of the Celtic 
town of Boiodurum. Pas
'lu, eyer since the eighth century, has been a bulwark 
of Christianity again"t .-\. val"S and Turks. It was the Bishops of Passau who 
fuunded churches and villages along the banks of the Danube as far as Hungary, 
but their residence never attained the commercial importance of either Ratisbon 
or :\"ürnberg. Even had a freer de\-elopment been possible under the somewhat 
se,'ere rules of these hi,..hops, the paucity of population in the hilly country around 
the town must have stunted its growth. Passau is a frontier town between Bavalia 
and Austria. 
..lIuttÌc1/, or Jlullrl/l'It (21'?,3ì6 inhabitants), the capital of the country, occupies a 
site which can hardly be said to posseS.3 any natural advantages. The underground 
channels of the IS3r produce dampness, extensi,'e swamps occupy a portion of the 
neighbouring plain. and no part of that plain is fertile. The ri,-er which flows 
past )[unich is hardly more th3n a torrent, only fit to float timber; the climate is 
rude and humid; and the monotony of the surrounding country is relie,-OO only by 
a distant view of t.he Alps and a few patches of forest. Any other site selected for 
a capital on the plateau of Bavaria would ha,'e answered as well, for the existing 
town owes no facilities of access to natural highways. The caprice of Duke Henry 
the Lion in ll.j(j eom'erted a small village into thf' capital of the country, and the 
merchants of 
outhern Germany soon found their way to the nascent city. f'till 
its population increased slowly. In l;;
O it only had 20,000 inhabitants, in l
Ol 
40,OIJO, but since that time the facilities of access presented by railways have 
caused it to rise rapidly, and it has become one of the most populous to\\ns of 
Gennany, and its leading corn mart. It is also one of those cities which attract a 
larg-e number of ,'isitors, desirous of inspecting its museums 3nd galleries. 
Ludwig I. and his son )[aximilian have converted )Iunieh into a sort of 
urchitectural museum, where buildings representing all styles and 3ges C3n be seen. 
In the new quarters of the town we can study the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders. An, Italian basilica, in the !-tyle of the sixth century, rises near the 
"l'ropylæa," erected to commemorate Hellenic indppendence. An imitation of 
Constantine's Arch terminates one of the wide avenues in the northern part of the 
town. 
\.. Gothic steeple rises in the suburb of Au. The new Royal Palace recalls 
that of Pitti at Florence, whilst the neighbouring goallery reminds us of the 
Loggia dei Lanzi. K uruerous buildings hln'e beeD erected in a compo"ite st
 Ie, 
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Mending thc f"I'm!'; of the )Iiddle Ages and the Renùis"ance. Of statues in marhle 
and bronze there is a f.IÍr supply, tbe most colos,.;al aIllongst them being the 
" Da\-aria" on thp There,;Ïen- "
icse, outside the town. 
Tbe painter's bru
h has beeu made tributary to tbe embellishment of Munich no 
lcss than the sculptor's chi8el, and historical and allegorical fre8co paintings ornament 
the arcades bounding the royal park and other buildings. The inscriptions placed 
upon some of the monuments by King Ludwig himsclf are not always appropriate, 
and in some instances they are altogether unintelligible. As a wholc the royal 
buildin
s of Munich look almost like stage decorations, and leave the beholder 
cold. They are neither German nor Bavarian in their character, and far prefer- 


Fig. 142.-l\h
xleH. 


&a1e 1 : 125,000. 
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able to the'm arc the Church of our Lady, erected in the fifteenth century, linel tbe 
modl'rn Town-ball. 
)lunich is exceedinO"hr rich in art collectious. The" Old Pinakothek" ranks 

 ... 
next to the' ("'allcry of Hresden as a collection of paintings, and include's master- 
pieces of all schools. The" 
 ew Pinakothek" contains p.tintings by modern 
ma"ters. Tbe Glyptothek is a gallery of sculpture. A national museum, similar 
in its scope to that of 
outh Kensington, abounds in weapons, textile fabric..., 
ivories, and other works of art of every age. The Academy of Art of ,Munich is 
the most famous of Germam'. The nnivel":iitv i
 attended by 1 ,
"O, thf' technic:ll 
. , . 
high school by 1,luO students, and there exist numerous scim:tific societies. Tbe 
Royal Lihrary numbers 
()(),OOO 'Volumes. The Ohsen'atory, at nogenhausen, 
to the cast of the lsar, is furnished with excellent instruments b)' Fmuuhufcr. 
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)Iunich has become an important centre of industry. Iron and hrass castings, 
bronzes, mathematical and scientific instruments are manufiwtured there. The 
publishing trade, too, is an acti\e one, and the number of periodicals, especially 
of Catholic ones, is very large, for Munich is the head-quarters of the lìtramon- 
tanes in Southern Germany.- But far more important than either of the above 
branches of industry are the breweries, and the drinking--halls attached to them 
attract more visitors on holidays than do the shaded walks of the "English 
Garden" on the Isar, or the park of .LY!llIlpltellbltl"g (1,788 inhabitants), the 
Bavarian Y ersailles. + 
In summer the charming lake.. at the foot of the Alps !Ire much frequented 
by the inhabitants of )Junich. Parlelll.:il"cliell, in the upper yalley of the Loisach, 
Bercldesgadell (1,816 inhabitants), Reic1lclllwll (3,:30:3 inhabitants), and other 


Fig. H3.-THE AQt:'EDt!C'T OF REICHE
HALL. 
Scale I : 6iO,OOO, 


12'20' E,ofG. 


12 0 50' 


10 Miles. 


watpring-places in the vicinity of Salzburg and at the foot of the 'Gntersberg, 
whose quarries have supplied most of the stone for the largp buildings of )lunich, 
are favourite resorts. Reichenhall, owing to the abundance and efficacy of its 
waters, sees most visitors. The springs of that" Hall "-a name by which all brine 
spring"-- were kno" n to the ancient Celtic inhabitants of Germany-are fed b)' 
water" hich percolates through the saliferous strata worked at Derchtesgaden and 
at Hallein. 
\.n aqueduct, constructed in 1817, conveys the brine of ReichcnhaU 
to Tmlllld('ill (4,41;(; inhahitants), and tbeIl('e to r.U8('lIh('illl (7.001 inhabitants), 
the Pons illili of the Romans, on the Inn. This aqueduct has a total length of 
60 milf's. 


· In 18;(;, 236 Catholie perioàicals. ha\ing 1,040,000 subsc,ibers, "ere published throughout 
(;('rIDan). Of Ih( 54, haying 
80,000 suhsclihers, appeared In Bavaria. 
t In 18;;; the 
o breweries of )Iunich produced :l5,i92,OOIi gallons of beer, of an estimatpd ,alue of 
,(1,209,2110: 1,116,.jOO gallons wpre e,<ported. 531.3.jO gallons import..,}; 'in,} there w, re thus cun
ullled 
in the to"ll Ul,arl) 12,' gallons per heaù annualIy, or 2'6 pints dail) : 
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The only important towns on the Isar beluw )Iunich are Frei.sillg (8,253 
inhabitants) and Laml8lwt (14,780 inhabitants). The former, an old episcopal 
see, has a Byzantine church of the twelfth century. Landshut, though of more 
modern origin, is a larger city, remarkable, moreover, for its architecturul features. 
The Gothic church of St. )Iartin has a steeple nearly -IUO feet in height. On a 
neighbouring hill rises the castle of TrauslIitz, the birthplace of Conradin, the 
last of the Hohenstaufen. 
lYürllvag (
uremberg, fJ4,878 inhabitant.s) holds as prominent a position in 
Franconia us does :Munich in Bavaria proper. Nürnberg lies on the Pegnitz, a 
small riycr t1'Íbut',r.r to the Uegnitz. The names of these rivers prove that the 
country W3S furmerly peopled by Slavs. But in. 1050, when the Ca,strllm 
NorCnV('1'c is first mentioned in history, these Slavs, or 'Vends, lived under the 
protection of a fortress built by Germans. The tomb of St. Sebaldus attracted 
many pilgrims to the town, and Nürnberg very quickly became one of the most 
important commercial cities of Germany. The old high-road from the Rhine to 
Italy led through it, and thence to Augsburg and up the Lech. Another road 
connected Kürnberg with Thuringia and Korthern Germany, and so extensive had 
the commercial relations of the Franconian city become that a contemporary 
proverb said, " Sürnberg's hand is seen in every land." 
Though situated in a sandy plain at a distance of several miles from the 
wooded hills, Xürnberg, with its old castle, its towers and walls, has an appearance 
of imposing grandeur. Of all the large towns of Germany it presents us with the 
best picture of what 3n " imperial free city" used to be in the )Iiddle Ages. The 
old gate::> and city walls, and the castle in which the emperors used to take up 
their residence, have now partly fallen, and the ditches have been planted with 
trees, suburbs and market gardens extending far beyond them. Houses with gable- 
ends and oriel windows abound in the sinuous streets, and beautiful fountains 
orn3ment the open places. The Gotbic cburch of St. Lawrence is famous on 
3ccount of its large rose-window, whilst that of St. Scbaldus, tbe patron saint of 
the city, bas a Byzantine choir. The churches and public buildings bave been 
ornamented by Adam Krafft, Veit Stoss, and Peter Viscber, tbe great masters of 
tbe German Rcnaissance. 
Kürnherg bas very appropriately been chosen as tbe city in whicb to establish 
tbe "Germanic )Iuseum," founded in IH.j2 by Baron Aufsess. Its collections 
are displayed in an old monastery, and thcy enable us to obtain a very clear 
insight into the public and private life of mediæval Germany. Tbe town-ball 
contains paintings by Albert Dürer, the most. famous amongst the sons of Xürn- 
berg, wbich was also tbe birtbplace of \\'ohlgemutb tbe p,lÏnter, Hans 
acbs tbe 
poet, and )lartin Deb3im tbe tr.lveller. 
On tbe conclusion of tbe Thirty Years' War Xürnberg found itself reduced to a 
position of impotence. At the beginning of tbe nineteenth 
entury it only bad 
20,OUU inhabitants. A revival has, however, taken place; ]{ürnhcrger JVif:z,. 
proverbial during tbe )Iiddle Ages, is once more exercising itself; and tbe manu- 


· Kürnberg ingenuity. 
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f___tCtories of the town and its suburbs are the most important of Bavaria. Glass, 
mirrors, metal work, chemic'll products, loeomoti\"es, and machinery are produced in 
them. Fiirtl/ (27,300 inhabitants), a few miles to the west, is a manufacturing I'uburb 
of 
lirnberg, whilst Stein, a neighbouring village, boasts of possessing the largest 
pencil manufactory of the wodd. I'ix railways com'erge upon 
lirnberg, and 
amongst the articles exported are the wooden toys manufactured in the villages cÆ 
Franconia. 
The basin of the Regnitz has a dense popultttion. Trcissl'lIlJl/l'g am Snnd 
(.J,019 inhabitants), on the Swabian Rezat, has breweries; and .ÅlIshar'h (13,
!l9 
inhabitants), on the Franconian Rez
t, is the old capital of the )Iurgraves and the 
birthplace of Platen, the poet. The old town of Scku'abaclt (7,024 inhabitants) 
rises on the Regnitz, above Fürth; it afforded shelter to many French refugees 
after the revocation of the Edict of Xnntes. Erlr/llgen (13,59ì inhabitants), lower 
down, in a sandy plain covered with forests, owes most of its indmtries to French 
immigrants, who introduced the manufacture of gloves, stockings, and leather. It 
is the seat of a Protestant university, founded in 1743. Lower down still, on the 
Regllitz, rise the old walls of FOI'l'!d/l'im (:3,f-i47 inhabitants), one of the places of 
rpsidence of Charlemagne. Bamberg (2ü,951 inhabitants), a famous old city, 
crowns five hills at the confluence of the Regnitz with the )Iain. Amongst its 
many churches the Byzantine cathedral, founded in the beginning of the eleventh 
century by the Emperor Henry IlL, is the mo
t famous. It contains the sarco- 
phagus of Henry II. and his wife Kunegunda. The library is rich in precious 
manuscripts, amongst which is a Bible copied by Alcuin for the use of Charle- 
magne. Bamberg was formerly looked upon as tht> "umbilical city" of the 
empire, and its position at the fork of the roads which hence lead to Frankfurt, 
Leipzig, and Xürnberg is a fa'murable one for commercial purposes. It exports 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables grown in the neighbourhood. 
Ba!ll"l1lfh (IS,GO!) inhabitants), on the Red Yain, rimls Bamberg by its popu- 
lation and industry. Formerly the residence of the )Iargraves of Brandenburg, it 
succeeded its neighhour Killmback (.J,271 inhabitants) as the capital of L'pper 
Franconia. On a hill to the north of the town stands "
agner's Xational Opera 
Rouse. The town holds a position in the history of letters, for Jean Paul Ricbter, 
a nat.i-ve of WII1I8ipdd (3,784 inhabitants), in the Fichtelgebirge, lived and died 
there. The painter Lucas f'ranach was a native of IlI"Ollac1/ (3,ü/i.3 inhabitants), a 
village in a valley of the Thuringian Forest. Lic1dl'l/fc1s (2,=359 inhabitants), on 
the )Iain, is kno\\ n for the baskets it exports. 
Scll/æill!itl"t (11,233 inhabitants) is the first brgc town on the )Iain below its 
confluence with the Regnitz. This ancient free city, the birthplace of Riickert, 
manufactures sugar, carpets, and colours, The name evidently signifies" swine's 
ford," but thf' inhahitants insist upon its being a corruption of "S\\ abian fordo" 
Kissillgl'1l (3,471 inhabitants), a favourite watering-place, lies to the north-west of 
Schweinfurt, on the Franconian Saale. 
Continuing our journey down the Main, we pass Kitzillgl'll (6,3fJ3 inhabitnnts), 
a town of breweries, and Ocksp.'!fil1.t (" Oxford," 2,11:1 inhabitants), the et} mology 
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of whieh presents no difficulty, and reach TT
Ür;;blfl'g (44,!)7.3 inhabitant'J), the 
largest city of Franconia, and one of the oldest. Its appearance is very picturPNque, 
the four tuwers of the Byzantine cathedral, the Gothic spire of St. :Mary, and the 
grey belfry of St. Burkard rising above the ramparts which surround it. There is 
a sumptuous episcopal palace surrounded by gardens; but the building which con- 
stitutes the real glory of '\Yürzburg is its university, founded in I.)R
, and much 
frequented by students of medicine, attracted thither by a model hospital, a 
,'aluable anatomical museum, and capital laboratories. '\Vürzburg has machine 
shops and various factories. The wine grown in the vicinity, and especially on the 
hill crowned by the citadel of l\Iarienburg, enjoys a high reputation. It is known 
as "Leistenwein " and" Steinwein," and is sold in curiously shaped bottles called 
bo.rb('/{fels. '\Valter of the V ogelweide, the most famous of the Minnesingers, died 
at '\Vürzburg. In accordance with his last will and testament, crumbs of bread 
are still scattered every morning over his grave for the birds to feed upon. 
Ascl/f!/feulJ//rg (13,470 inhabitants) is the last Bavarian town on the )Iain. It 
lies out in the plain, and, like Frankfort, belongs geographically to the region of 
the Rhine, and for centuries it was a summer residence of the Archbishops of 
)Iayence, whose old castle is the most remarkable building of the town. As to 
r.otlienbllrg (.5,2,11 inhabitants), on tbe Tauber, a southern affluent of tbe )Iain, it 
ought to ha\'e been assigned to '\VÜrttemberg rather than to Bavaria. This town 
has thoroughly preserved its mediæval aspect. Quarries of granite, limestone, and 
sandstone are numerous in its neigbbourhood. 
Hof (18,122 inhabitants), an important manufacturing town, with cotton-mills 
and other factories, lies in the basin of the Elbe. The manufacturing districts of 
Saxony and 
orthern Bohemia extend thence along both slopes of the Ore 
Mountains. 
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CIIAPTER VI. 


THL'lUXGIA AXD THE HARZ. 


(JIES'E-CASSEL, THl:RISGlA, ERHRT, SOL THERY IIA:\O'ER, AYD BRl:XSWICK.)- 


GE
ERAL ASPEC1S, 
tH:
T.-\I:XS, -um Rn ERS. 


J H.\. T portion of Germany" hich separates the south from the north. 

 W 
' the basin of the Danube from tho,.,e of the "
cser and Elbe, forms 
- I a distinct region, historically and geographically. Though abound- 
\ ing in easy passes, it has for ages formed a world apart, around 
- which political and social life bas had a development of its own. 
As a barrier of separation between north and south, Thuringia proved all toe 
more efficacious, as the mountains of Bohemia advance there like a bastion far 
towards the west. In Europe the tendency of migratory tribes has always bef'n 
to follow the path of the sun, and hence they pas.,ed either to the north or 
south of Thuringia, without interfering with the tribes who had settled in its 
valleys. Owing to the great diversity of the country, and its many river basins, 
these tribes grouped themselves into independent communities, and this accounts 
for the complication of existing political boundaries. Saxe- "r eimar, for instance, 
consists of three main portions, with twenty-four outlying bits of territory. 


- He
se-Cassel IPrussian distriet of Cassel) . 
Prilleipality of Waldeek . 
Grand Duehy of Saxe- ,,- eimar 
Duchy of :-'axe-
leiIÚngen 

axe-Altenburg 
!'a "e-Coburg-Gotha 
Princil)alit
 of 
eh" arzhurg.Rudolshdt 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
Ur,uss, senior branch 
Hcuss, junior 
Prus-ian di
triet of Erfurt 
Cirdes of the II,\rz (prussian provinee of Hano,er 
llill
' part of the Duehy of Bruns\\ick 
Principality of Lippe-Detmold. 
Schaumburg Lippe 


Area 
Sq. Mile.. 
3,!lU
 
-133 
1,38; 
952 
IHO 
760 
:>65 
3:13 
1.)0) 
3
0 
1,363 
1,533 
616 
459 
lil 


Total 


13,2
6 


PopuJ"Uon. 
18ï5. 
il:i!!,886 
54,i43 
29
,933 
194,494 
H,j,8H 
Hì
..j99 
;6,6i6 
6i ,480 
46,985 
9
.3i .j 
3"5,499 

98,450 
1 10,060 
112.45:l 
33,133 


2,881,i09 


Inhabitants 
to "f'q :Y. 
:lu:l 
J
6 
211 
204 
2!16 
240 
210 
2U3 
385 
:l88 
283 
191 
liB 
243 
194 


218 
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Princes and commoners, when they divided the land between them, always sought 
to secure wooded mountains as well as plains fit for culti mtion, Thus each of 
the principalities of 8cbwarzburg consists of a "hill domain" and a "lowland 
domain." Brunswick, similarly, has its "bighlands" in the Harz )Iountains, 
and its lowlands along their foot. In several instances the divisions of landed 
property are carried to an extreme lcngtb, and the soil, the forest whicb grows 
upon it, and the game which roams over it belong each to different owners. 
Politically, however, the frontiers of this congeries of small states are gradually 
being obliteratpd. As far as courts of justice and superior schools are concerned, 


Fig. IH.-THE I'TATES OF THLRINGlA. 
Scale 1 : 1,900,000. 
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Weissenfe1s. 


51 


{JJ 


10. E,or G, 


12" 


2:; Miles. 


1. Saxe-Weimar. 
2. 
Ð.Xp-('l)burg-Gotha 
3. S..xe-III
i..ingen. 
4 S
xe,Altenburg. 


5. 8chwëLl'zburg-Sondershallsen. 
6. Schw..rzburg- Rudolstadt. 
7. Re1l88, senior branch. 
8. " junior branch. 
9. H
8IIe 


10. Pm.sian Saxony. 
I t. Kin
i1om of S,lxony, 
12_ Bluaria. 
13. Bohemia. 


they eXIst no longer, and Prussia, which has secured a footing in Thuringia, 
has largely contrihuted to that result. Hence, in considering this central region 
of Germany, we shall discard arbitrary polItical divisions, and adhere to tbose 
traced out by nature. 
The geological formation of the Thuringian Forest is ,'aried, but in their 
contours the hills exhibit milch uniformity. The back-bone of tbe range consists 
of granite and porphyry, rising ahove the sedimentary strata, and extending in 
a straight line from tbe banks of the ,,- eITa, in tbc north-west, to tbe plateau 
of tbe Franconi.m Forest, or Frankenwald, in the soutb-east, a distance of l:.!U 
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miles. Tbere are no very ele,'ated summits, for tbe loftiest amon{? them, theGrc.",,, 
Beerberg, attains only a beight of 3,2:!R feet.- On the other hand, there are no 
deep depressions, and the contour presented by tbe top of the range is feebly 
undulating. The sedimentary strata, howeH'r, which form the slopes of the 
range, are traver<oo by deep gorges, and present bold cliffs towards the plain. 
It is less difficult to walk along the crest of the Thuringian Forest than over its 
fout-hilb, and nothing wuuld have been easier tban to construct a carriage 
road along it. Indeed, a rude rO.id of mp;terious origin, now known a8 the Renu- 
steig, t runs o,-er the top of the mountain", forming in many instances a political 
1,}oundary. This Rennsteig is the true line of separation between Franconia 


Fig. H5.-THE REX:s'
TEIG. 
8caJ.e I : 420,000. 
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and Tburingia properly so called-between Southern and Xorthern Germany. 
Everything diffffs on the two slopes of the range-dialects and custo111S, no less 
than national dishes, clot.hing, and the st.yle of the houses. This ancient boundary 
is probably referreà to in a letter which Pope Gregory Ill. addressed to the 
princes of Germany in 7:38. Walkil1g along it, we occasionally obtain a glimpse 
into the valleys which lead down to the plain, and a sight of the ancient castles 
crowning the promontories jutting out towards it. Carriage roads now facilitate 


· Other summits are, the :--ehneekopf, 3.:!08 feet, and the Ins('lberg, 2,998 feet. The mean h,'ight 
of tit.. ('hain is 2.;';20 fept; th"t of the plateau at its },ase is 1,1;';0 feet 
t A corruption, proLabl), of Hainsteg; thdt is, Loundary path. 
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the intercourse between the two slopes, but not a single railway yet crosses the 
Thuringian Forest, and travellers pressed fi.r time are still compelled to double 
its extremities. The number of plea;;;ure-seckers, however, who annually vi:,;it 
the to\\ ns and villages of Thuringia is very large. )Iagllificent forests of beeche
, 
pines, and fir", sparkling rivulets, veròant valleys, and cavernous rocks abound, 
and fairly entitle Thuringia to be called the" park" of Germany. 
The hills and limestone plateaux which stretch along the northefi1 foot of 
t.he main chain abound in caverns, through which the rain-water finds its way 
to springs rising' in distant valleys. The most famous of these caverns is that of 
Yen us, in thp HiirseP,erg, to the east of Eisenach. Formerly it was looker! 
upon as one of the entrances to purgatory, and the sounds produced by rushes 
of air were much dreaded. Legend has converted this cavern into a dwelling 
of Venus, and of her c('lurt of fascinated admirers. It is a remarklble feature of 
the caverns of Thuringia and Westphalia that they do not present us with the 
curious fauna of insects and other blind animals discovered in the caverns of 
Carniola and the Pyrenees. 
1'he \Vena, or Upper 'Veser, bounds the Thuriligian Forest in the west, 
and flows through the rich saliferouo basin which in the first century of our 
era gave rise to the ;:>;alt 'Var, when the Hermunduri defeated their neigh- 
bours the Catti. The mountain group of the Hohe Rhön rises beyond. It 
con
ists of numerous cones of basalt and other eruptive rocks, similar to the 
volcanic hills of Bohemia, though more rounded in their outlines. :-;0me of 
the Hummits are even formed of horizollt:tl sheets of hasalt, now covered with 
moss. Secondary volcanic cones surround the great. central group of the Rhön, 
erupted through the limestone overlying the sandstone plateau. The elevation 
of the Rhön (3,1:20 feet) is nearly as great as that of the Thuringian Forest; 
but its aspect is altogether different, for instead of smiling valleys we meet with 
Kature in hp.r most deterrent mood. There are few villages, and many old fields 
h,lvc been converted into pasture-lands, for the inhabitants prefer to dwell in 
the plain. 
The Y ogelsl.erg-" Bird 
Iountain "-to the west of Fulda, is likewise of vol- 
canic ongm. {;" nlike the Rhön and its numerous peaks, the Y og-el,;bcrg consists 
of one truncated cone, rising very regularly to a height of about 2,000 feef above 
the surrounding plain.- For 10 or :20 miles around the country is covered 
with lava. The huge cone is ribhed by a multitude of divergent valleys, 
presenting us with a miniature image of the volcano of Semeru, on the island of 
Java. The ancient craters have become obliterated in the course of ages, but 
the remains of a number of lateral cones impart some variety to the scenery. 
The soil resulting from a decomposition of the basaltic la\'a is of exceeding fer- 
tility, alld nowhere else in Germany are the fruit trees more vigorous or productive. 
The average elevation, however, and the paucity of running stre,lIl1s, have pre- 
vented the whole of the mountain being cult.inited, anli it is \'ery thinly inhahite(L 
In the north of the Vogelsherg the hills of Hesse extend to the slate moun- 


· Its total height is :!,532 feet. 
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tains bordering the banks of the Rhine. They rise in d(,tachcd groups, nowhere 
e"-ceeding a relative height of 1,:IOO feet, or impeding facility of intercommuni- 
cation between the basins of the "T eseI' and Rhine. Some of these groups are 
ne\"ertheless of very bold aspect. The Habich ts 'Yald-" Goshawk "
old" -to 
the \\est of Cassel (1,9':;0 feet), with its basaltic promontories, forms a conspicuous 


Fig. 146.-THB YOGELSIIERG. 
Beale 1 : 600,000. 
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and picturesque feature of the landscape. Another basaltic cone rIses between 
Cassel and Eschwege. This is the )Ieissner (2,464 feet), the most famous 
mountain of Hes>;e. The basalt bas there spread over more ancient rocks, 
abounding in lignite, which is being worked all around the mountain. 
The hills which bound the "
 eseI' along its middle course differ from thobe 
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of Hesse by their regularity, Like the Jura, which they resemble in their 
geological formation, they constitute distinct chains, running from the south-east 
towards the north-west; that is, in the same direction as the Bohemian and 
Thuringian Forests. The Teutoburger "raid is the most famous of these ridges, 
for it was there the legions of Varus were destroyed by the Germans. It 
stretches away into the plain of Hanover, and its last promontories look down 
upon tbe valley of the Ems. This was the first mountain range which the 
Romans encountered after they had crossed the Rhine and traversed Westpha1ia, 
and it was there they suffered their first serious defeat, avenged soon after by 
Germanicus. )Iany battles have since then been fought for the possession of 
this rampart of Thuringia and Lower Saxony. As in the days of the Romans, 
these hills are still covered with forests; but along their western base the trees 
have almost disappeared, and the greyish tint of the plain contrasts curiously 
with the wooded heights rising above it. A veritable steppe, known as the 
Senne and famous for a small breed of horses, extends along the foot of the 
mountains of Teutoburg, to the north of l)aderborn, whilst a stony, waterless 
tract, the Sintfeld, strekhes away to the south of that town. The Teutoburg 
Forest, like the Jura, is cut up by breaches, locally known as " doors" (Doren), 
into sections, and the principal to\\ ns ha\"e been founded close to these doors, 
or passages. The railway from Cologne to Berlin passes through one of these 
doors at Bielefeld, and farther on, near Minden, it utilises a similar gap in a ridge 
running parallel with the Teutoburg Forest. The 'Vesel' at that place has scooped 
out a practicable road for the use of man. This is the famous Porta "r estphalica, 
whose majestic entrance is seen from afar. )Iany battles ha\'e been fought for 
this great highway of nations. On the promontory whicll commands it on the 
\\ est are still visible ancient entrenchments, which tradition attributes to "ritti- 
kind, the Saxon Duke. 
The Harz, which rises to the east of the \\T eseI', is one of the most remarkable 
mountain groups of Germany. Its isolation in the midst of a vast plain, its steep 
scarps, relative height, and frequent, mists, give it an importance much greater than 
that enjoyed by other mountains of far superior height. For a long time the 
Brocken, or Blocksberg (3,743 feet), its principal summit, was looked upon as tbe 
highest mountain in all Germany. The ancient rocks composing the Harz have 
been pierced by granite and other eruptive rocks, but tbe disposition of the 
mountain group is nevertheless most regular. It consists of a succession of 
elongated ridges extending towards the north-west, and of lateral chains following 
the same direction. In its entirety it occupies an oval. The boldest slopes and 
most elevated summits rise in the north-cast, immediately above the low plain at 
their foot. The valley of the U nstrutt bounds the Harz on the south. It is an 
old lake basin, and the fertility of its alluvial soil has won it the epithet of 
Go/dlle All, or " Golden :Meadow" (4;0 to 5GO feet). 
The Harz, or Hart, as it was called in the )Iiddle Ages, perpetuate:; the name 
of' Hercynian Forest which the Greeks applied to the mountains of the whole of 
Central Germany. It is still wooded for the greater part, especially on the lower 
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slopes and in its south-e:lst portion, kno\\n as Uillcl" IIarz. The cold northerly 
winds \\ hich blow on its higher slopes prevent the forests from recovering, and the 
vegetation is confined to mosses and lichens. In many parts the rocks are 
perfectly naked, and the indcmencies of the weather have split them up into 
grotesque masses. "Seas of rocks," similar to the" lapiaz" and" Karrenfelder" 
of the Alps, are met with; they are the "cursed ro('ks," in whose midst the 
witches e
ecuted their dances in the n-aljJlIl"gi.s J..Yigld. The Harz forms the first 
obstacles which the moisture-laden winds meet with in their passage aerosol 
Germany. This accounts for the frequency of mists and torrential rams. 
But notwithstanding the great amount of precipitation, springs are rare in the 


Fig. 147.-THE BROCKES AND "-ERNIGERODE. 
Scale t : 135,000. 
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Harz, the water being sucked up by fissures. The elevated mosses fortunately 
retain a large quantity of moisture, and, like the ghciers of the Alps, they regulate 
the Bow of the rivulets. 
The Harz abounds in mines. 1\hilst the hills bounding the 'Yeser princi- 
pally yield salt, the more elemted mass of the Hercynian Forest has been famous 
for ages on account of its mines of siln>r, lead, and iron. The Harz is one of thc 
oldest mining districts of Germany. The argentiferous ure of Rammebberg, near 
Goslar, is said to have been "lisco\"ercd towards the close of the tenth century, and 
already enriched the neighbouring towns during the eleventh. It was the miners 
of the Harz who became the in"tructora of those of the S:lxon Ore )lountaius. In 
90 
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some parts the mountains have been hollowed out by miners to such an extent, 
that the" underground forest of struts is more extensive than the living forest 
still growing on the hillsides." The mines have given birth to large villages and 
towns, at an ele,-ation whicb, under other circumstances, would have but few 
inhabitants. If Lombardy offers the fine!"t example of a system of irrigation, the 
Harz presents us with an instance of the thorough utili:mtion of water as a motive 
power, not a drop of the force gratuitously furnished by nature being allowed to run 
to waste. Relati,-ely the mining industry of the Harz is less important than it used 
to be, although 100,000 tons of ore are still raised every )'ear. :Many of the mines 
have been invadcd by underground water; but the ever-increasing number of 
tourists who annually visit the Harz, to breathe its pure air and contemplate from 
its summits the vast plain stretching thence to the North Sea, affords some com- 
pensation to the inhabitants. 
The legends of the Harz form a fertile source whence German poets draw their 
impirations. Goethe has made good use of them in his version of Fal/oSt. The hills 
to the south of the Harz and the" Golden )Ieadow " are equally rich in legends. 
One of them is connected with the ILy/flHÙwr (2.430 feet), a granitic peak with a 
ruined castle. The merchants who formerly visited the fairs of Leipzig looked 
upon the Kyffhiiuser as a Cape of Good Hope, for on approaching the Emperor's 
castle they were secure from pillage by robber knights. But the Emperor no 
longer protects the traveller. Seated at a marble table in a dark cavern of tbe 
mountain, he slumhers, to awake only on the day of Germany's resurrection. 
Thuringia is, indeed, a land of legends, which attach themselves to every spring, 
rock, stl'earn, cavern, or ruined castle; nay, even to the clouds and tbe wind. It is 
there that the " "
ild Huut" may still be seen on dark and stormy nights. 


IKII-\BIT-\l\TS. 


THE Sorabian Slavs penetrated as far as this part of Germany. In Saxe- 
Altenburg they still live apart, and altbough they no longer speak their native 
language, they differ from the other inhabitants by tbeir drpss and customs. Like 
most of their kinsmen, they are fond of shining buttons, loose trousers, and heavy 
boots. Tbe women wear close-fitting black caps, confining the tresses; long 
ribbons de1-icending over tbe back; vests with I'peckled sleeves; and very short 
petticoats, bardly reaching the knees. In accordance with an ancient custom, 
property amongst them descends to the youngest son, and tbe older brothers often 
stay with him as his servants. The Gennans frequently accuse tbe Sorabians of 
being too fond of money and good cheer, but we fancy tbat tbese latter migbt 
succeso;;fully retort. 
The Thuringians who inhabit the northern slopes of the Thuringian Forest 
and the country as far as the Harz are one of tbe most purely German tribes of 
Gennany. Inhabiting one of the wealthiest countries of Germany, they arc 
said to excel their fello" -countrymen in gaiety of spirit, love of music, alld 
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Fig, 14R.-SORABIANS OF SAXE-ALTE:o.BLRG 
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dancing. In these respects they differ notably from their wcstern neighbours, 
I,he He
ians. who are the de"cendant:s of the Catti. Inhabiting a cold and moun- 
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t.ainous count.ry, t.he Hessians, in many cases, have t.o sustain a severe st.ruggle for 
existence. 


""nere a Hessian can't thrive, 
Kone other need btrivü!" 


So Bays a German proverb with reference t? t.he life of labour led by them. 
It is indeed all work with them, and they are altogether devoid of the gaiety of 
their neighbours. In many cases, however, their serious and brooding disposition 
is ascribable to poverty; for potatoes and bad brandy do not suffice to sustain a 
man in vigour, and the inha'bitants of Borne districts are visibly degenerating. In 
the small principalit.y of "r aldeck, to the west of CJ.ssel, tbe number of blind and 
idiotic is greater than anywhere else in Germany.- The Hessians are said 
frequently to be carried away by an excess of ze;tl, and have hence been nicknamed 
.. blind Hessians" by t.heir compatriots. 


Towx
. 


THE B-\SIX OF TilE 'YE;';ER.-Cn88el (56,ï--15 inhabitants) iB the most populous 
town of the hilly region of Central Germany. Situated upon the Fulda, in the 
centre of a wiùe basin, and on a road joining the valley of the 'Yeser to those of 
the Lahn and :Main, Cassel may originally have been a Roman castcllum, but is 
t1rst heard of in bistory in the beginning of tbe tenth century. The old capital of 
Electoral IIesse and the kingdom of "r estphalia is a sumptuous town, many of its 
palaces having been built with the money obtained by the sale of Hessian 
" subjects" to England. There are museums and libraries, open squares, wide 
streets, and pu1.lic parks, and in the distance is seen the palacc of Wilhelmshöhe, 
on a site far better endowed by nature than are tbe environs of Versailles. Cassel, 
moreover, is a place of manufactures, first introduced. by Flemisb and French 
refugees, and the railways which radiate from it enable it to carryon a con- 
siderable commerce. There are foundries and machine sbops, pianofurte and 
carriage mauufactories. 
JlaJ"ll/lJ"g (9,60n inhabitants), a pretty town on tbe Lahn, has the oldest 
university founded without the consent of the Pope; and yet )Iarburg is one of 
tbe "boly towns" of Germany. The oldest church of tbe wbole.country rises on 
the neighbouring (,hristenberg, on the site of a pagan temple, and tbe footprints 
of Bonifacius, its founder, arc still objects of ,-eneration to numerous pilgrims. An 
i"olated basaltic rock, to the east of the town, was occupied formerly llY tbe castle 
of .\.möneburg, a famous abbey. Queen Elizabetb of Hungary, a grC'at saint, lies 
buried in the fine Gothic church of )Iarburg. 
FI/lda (10,7-10 inhahitants), on the ri,-er of the same name, is equ'llly celebrated 
in the relig-ions annals of Germany. A statue of 
t. Bonifacius recalls tbe con- 
,crsion of the fiermans, and the Abbots of Fulda formerly bore the title of 
" Primates of all the .\.bbeys of Gaul and Germany." Fu]da is importoJ.nt now 


.. Rlind in (T('rmany. 
9 tn (,"('1"\- 100,OUU inhabitants; in "'aldel'k. 1,)1. Iùiot8 in Gennany, 139 
tv eH'ry IOU,OOO illhahit,mt8: in ,,- aldeck, 
 1". 
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as the intermediary of the commerce carried on between Frankfort and the 
valley of the 'Y eseI'. 1I('/".
ti ld (G,!):29 inhabitants) is the only ot.her large town 
on the Fulda as far down as Cassel. 
The r pper "
erra, the head-stream of the "
e<;pr, takes its eOllrse through 
the Saxon duchies of Cohurg-Got.ha anri )Ieiningen before it enters TIesse. 
lIildburylwllsell (5,162 inhabitants) is the principal town near its source. Jlciuiu- 
grn (U,.j21 inhabitants) enjoys some importance as the capital of a duchy, hut 
is inferior ill industry to its neighbour SuM (10,.')12 inhabitants), a Prussian 
town, in the midst of the mountains, and not t:lr from-the crest of the Thuringian 
Forest. Suhl has many iron miues in its vicinity, and formerly it deserved to be 


Fig. 149.-C
S
EL AND ITS E'nRO:\S. 
Scale t : l00,oon. 
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called the" arsenal" of Germ.my. In the sixteenth and feventeenth cenhu'ies it 
supplied vast quantities of armOUI', an'l dUl'ing the SBven Y
ar8' "'''ar furnished 
both Austria and Prussia with sword
. It. still manut:lCtures arms of every 
description, including- rifles, though far inferior now to Essen and ::;olingen. 
ficlunalkaldl'lt (G,U<.j inhabitmts), like I';uhl, lie8 iu a tributary valley of the 
'\\
 erra, and owes its prosperity to its iron works. The outer physiognomy of 
the town has undergone but little change since !.j:H, in which year the Pro- 
testant princes met there to combine against Charles Y. There are f'alt works 
at 6chmalkalden. bu
 those of Sftl:;/ll/gl'lt (3,71-4- inhabitants), on the 'Verra, are 
far more important. 
 ear the latter is the favuul ite watering-place of LieVl'l/- 
stein. 
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The Werra, having emerged from tne rlepp ,-allpy through which it flows 
around the ",estern extr('mity of thc Thuringian Fore
t, i" joined by the Xcsse, 
upon which are st'ated two of the most celpbr,tted citit's of Tharingia, viz. GoLha 
amI Eisenach. GnUm (2:!,m
; inhaLit Lllt
) is the most populous town of the 
smaller duchies, and, like all other capita18, it has its library and museum. To 
geographers, however, it is more especially interesting on account of its Geogra- 
pnical Establishment. Eisel/adl (lG,lGa inhahitants), the hirthpla('e of Seha:stian 
Bach, though beautifully situated in the midst of gardens, is less interesting 
as a town of art and scielice than Gotha, but posse:s
es a consideraMe centre 


Fig-. 150.-THE ""ARTßl:RG. 
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of attraction in the \Yartburg, one of the most cut'ious castles of Germany, which 
crowns a neighbouring height. The ca:stle was built in 1070. Here .Attila eele- 
brated his nuptials with Cbrimhi1de; a famous minstrel's war took place in 1:2U; ; 
and Luther, in l:;:!l, translated the greater portion of the lliblc. The environs of 
the "" artburg are delightful. Ill/Ida (4,:391; inhabitants), in the hills near it. 
sends pipes and purses into every part of the world, and its women are re1-'ortOO 
to be the best-looking in Germany. 
The \Verm, on entering Hesse, flows past E.
dllft'!Je (7,;42 inhabitants), a 
town of tan-Jards, and having bel:'n reinforeed LJ t1e rivulet ulJOn which is 
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situated the Prussian town of IIeiligeJ/sfndf (5,193 inhabitants), ",ith its cotton- 
mills, it joins the Fulda, and is thenceforth knO\\n as the "T eser. MiiJ/dw (5,607 
inhabitants) occupies the delightful basin within which the two head-streams 
join, and at the head of navigation of the "T eser. Farther north that riwr is 
joined by the Twiste, which rises in the principality of ,,- aldeek, near the little 
town of Al"olseJ/ (
,4öO inhabitants), the birthplace of Rauch and :Kaulbach. 
The ,,- eser then flows past IIö.rfer (5,G-:15 inhabitants), an old Hanseatic city, near 
which lies the famous Benedictine abbey of Con'ey; IIol:milldt'n (U,t:i
7 inhabit- 
ants), where much iron and linen are shipped; and 11amelJ/ (9,.j20 inhabitants), 
likewise an old Hanse town. In a delightful valley to the south-west rise the 
springs of P!;l"moJ/t (4,619 inhabitants), formerly much more frequented than they 
are now. There are several other watering-places in the principality of Lippe, 
whose only towns are Ddlllold (G,!Il7 inhaLitants) and Ltlllgo (5,lU8 inhabitants). 
A t the former place the Cherusci held their popular meetings, and Charlemagne 
defeated the 
axons in 7F:3; and, if tradition can be believed, Hermann triumphed 
in its vicinity oYer the legions of Yarns. A colossal statue, l
(j feet in height, 
has been erected upon a neighbouring hill to commemorate this event. Xear 
110m (1,717 inhahitants), to the south-west, are the Externsteine, huge blocks 
of sandstone, no less venerated by the heathen Saxons than by their Christian 
descendants. 
The Leine, which flows tbrough the Aller to the "T eser, traverses a hilly 
region in its upper course. Sear its E,Ource it flows through GöitiJ/[Jen (17,U38 
inhabitants), the most important town of the detached portion of HanO\'er. 
GÖttingen, an old Hanse town, has woollen, linen, and jnte factories, but its 
glory is being the seat of one of the mo:"t famous universities of Germany, now 
attended by 3.000 students. Its library of more than half a million volumes 
is the mo"t carefully ",elected in the world, and the Gr/elide _ll1:riYf'n, published 
b." its Academy since 1 7.jO, is the oldest critical scientific journal in existence. 
Göttingen is the birthplace of Bunsen, the chemi"t. 

Yorflieilll (5,GGl inhabitants), to the north of G öttingen, is an important 
market town, and the starting-place for, isiting the great industrial towns in 
the Harz )Iountains, including (MPI"od" (-j,C.j
 inhat,itants) and ('laust/wl ( b,i5-!ti 
inhabitants). The latter is surrounded by mountains. It has a mining academy, 
and owes its prosperity to its mines. Their yield ha\-ing gradually diminished, 
Clausthal, a
 ",ell as its neighbour Zillu:fi'U (-!,
GO inhabitants), is decreasing 
in population, for its inclement climate, which hardly allows the corn to ripen, 
is not calculated to attract inhahitants. 
Ei"beck (6,:)
5 inhabitants). near the Leine, to the north of Göttingen, is famous 
for its beer, and during the Thirty Years' ,,- ar many of its brewers fled to Southern 
Gelmany, where they introduced their craft. Goslar (!J,F-:23 inhabitants) is like- 
wise situate in the ba"in of the Leine, but far away to the north-east. It is one of 
the most famous cities of Germany, but its glories ha\'e departed. The Guildhall 
has been converted into an hotel, the imperial palace is used as a warehouse, an 
abbey has been transfurmed into a boarding-school, and an old keep uo\\ ser\"e:s as 
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a restaurant,! Near Goslar are the silver and other mines of the Rammelsberg, 
which annually yield above Æ;300,OOO worth of ore. On a neighbouring hill may 
be seen the ruins of the IIarzburg, an old castle of the Emperor Henry IV., who 
went to Can ossa. An obelisk is to be erected on the site in honour of Prince 
Bismarck, as not being likely to go there. 


:Fig. 151.-CLAC'STRAL. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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THE B \SI
 OF THE U -\Jx.-The small states of Thuringia hold little territory 
III the basin of the Main, but within it liés Colmry (14,.j(jì inhabitants), olle 
of the principal towns, commanded by an old fortress, thc Vcsfc ColJUry (1,.')ou 
feet). A large collection of works of art has been placed in this citadel and in 
the neighbouring castle of EhrenLurg. The ducal family of CoLurg, as is well 
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known, has supplied modern Europe with morc ruling prmces than any other 
reigning how'e. 
SO/ll/chery (7,3'!:! inhabitants), to the north-east of Gotha, is famous as the 
place where nearly all tbe woodeu toys called after Xürnberg are manufactured. 
In the )Iiddle Ages all ". e",tern Europe procured its toys from this Thuringian 
town, "h ich now sends its produce into every part of the world. About 8,000 
persons are exclusi,'ely engaged in the manufacture of toys, but so badly are they 
paid that their average eal'llings do not exceed sixpence a day. It is estimated 
that 3,000 tons of toys are annually dispatched from 
onneberg by rail. 
THE B-\.sIX OF TIlK El.lm.-Tbe::;aale and its tributaries drain the whole of tbe 
northern aud eastern slopes of the Thuringian Forest into the Elbe. The first 
to'i\n washed by the Saale after it lea\'es Bavaria is Saa(t'cld, in I'axc-)Ieiningen 
(ì,42
 inhahitants), an old stronghold which the Germans built as a defence 
a
ainst the f'lu't's. It then flows past ElllloMadt (7,ü:J8 inhabitants), the capital of 
a principality. To the east of it, in a lateral valley, lies the industrial to\\n of 
PiJð8/1ec!.: (6,21.2 inbabitants). :Near Rudol"tailt, and in one of the mu:"t delightful 
parts of Thuringia, stands the village of Kcillwu, "here Fröbel (lbl 7) fuunded his 
famous college. 
J{ /In (9,0:!0 inbabitants), in Saxe- ". eimar, on the I5anle, in the midst of 
gardens and orchards contrasting pleasantly with the scarps of the arid plateau 
ri"ing abuve thc vaUey, is the seat of the 
upreme Court of all Thuringia, and of a 
uni,'ersity founded in the sixteenth century. Fichte, Schelling, and lIegel taugbt 
there at tbe beginniug of this century, and after the ". ar of Liberation the !'\tudents 
of Jena distinguished themseh-es by their patriotism. On the arid limestone 
plateau to the west of Jena "as fought the battle (180G) which led to a temporary 
collapse of Prussia's power. 
Jreillla/" (17,fd:! inhabitants) is the principal town on the Hm, a western 
affluent of the Saale. It is the residence of a court, and as such has its castle, 
mu:,:eum, library, park, and gardens, but is famous, abo\'e all things, for having 
been for a time the centre of the illtelleduallife of Germany. Herder, 'Yieland, 
Goethe, and Schiller there composed many of their works, and the town has done 
itself honour by erecting statues in their memory. 
Apolda (1:2,427 inhabitants), to the north-east of 'Yeimar, also on the Hm, 
enjoys the epÜhet of" Little )Ianchester," because of its factories. It is a 
place of some importance, no duubt, but the Prussian town of Elji(/"t (50,-17; 
inhabitants), to the west of it, on the Gera, far surpasses it. Erfurt is mentioned 
as a stronghold before the introduction of Cbristianity into Germany. In course 
of time it became the capital of Thuringia, and tbe principal commercial town 
between :\"ürnherg and the Hanseatic seaports. In the sixteenth century it had 
tjO,OOO inha\.itants, and Luther, who li,ed there when a monk, said it was" twice 
as large as Xürnberg." But when Erfurt became a fortress it decayed as a place of 
commerce, and towards the close of last ccntury its inhabitants had dwindled down 
to 1,j,OUO souls. In our days the population once more increases from year to 

'ear, but there still remain wide open spaces \\ ithin the walls not yet built upon. 
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The centre of the town is still quite mediæml III its aspect, and the Gothic 
cathedral, together with the old buildings in its vicinit.y, forms a verr picturesque 
object. Erfurt is famous for it.s market gardens and nurseries, irrigated by canals 
derived from the Gera. Reichard, in the eighteenth century, contributed much 
towards their flourishing condition. All kinds of vegetables, medicinal and orna- 
mental plants are exported into e,ery part of the world. The partial destruction 
of the old ramparts has admitted of all extension of these productive gardens.'" 
Arllsflldt (9,243 inhabitants), higher up on the Gera, is the principal town 


Fig. 152.-JEXA. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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of I';chwur.zlmrg-Sondershausen. Its brine baths and delightful environs attract 
many visitors. O/irrtru( (5,6:26 inhabitants), a small manufacturing town, lies in 
a lateral valley, but it is at the foot of the hills, in the "ide basin irrigated by 
the 'Cnstrutt, that the largest towns next to Erfurt and Gotha are met with. 
The rustrutt, not far from its source, has a sufficient volume to be useful 
as a moti\Te power, and the city of J1lÜldlulII,s(,J/ (20,9:W inhabitant.s)-that iI', 


· These g-ardi'ns cover an area of 420 aerr"s. Th" principal "'A"etahles e"porte<i are Ilspamgus, 
caulifio" erd, <:ress, and <:ucumbers. Asters and wallflowers arc cultivatcd \\ ith sl,ecial earc. 
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"town of mills "-consequently arose upon its bank. Like its Alsatian name- 
!-'ake, )Iiihlhausen is a town of factories. It has cotton and woollen mills, and 


Fig. lõ3.-THE CATHEDRAL AT ERFURT. 
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manufactures iron articles of e,'ery description, from needles to steam-engines. 
At the time of the Reformation the Anabaptists were numerous at }Iühlhausen, 
and Thomas )lÜnzer was beheaded there. 
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Lal/g(,l/salza (0,R.j-5 inhabitants) and SÜlJ/l1u'1"lla (-j,!).1.3 inhabitants) are otber 
manufacturing towns on tbe 'Gnstrutt, tbe latter being famous as having giYen 
birth to the needle-gun. SOl/derslwllsell (õ,ï'2:3 inhabitants), tbe capital of the 
principality of the same name, lies in a side ,'alley of tbe L nstrutt, as does al;;() 
Fra/lk(,1/1/(lIN'1/ 1.),,)00 inhabitants), a town of Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
YoJ"(l- 
ita/Wit (23,.jìO inbabitants), a very ancient city, partly enclosed wit bin walls, 
lies likewise within the basin of tbe Unstrutt. It has distilleries, .inegar manu- 
factories, and cbemical works. Thousands of oxen and pigs are slaughtered there 
every year and pickled, whence its epithet of " German Cincinnati." 
The towns in the valley of the Elster, close to the Saxon frontier, are populous 
and tbe seats of industry. Gn'i::. (12,(j37 inhabitants), an old to\\n of the Slavs, 
and its neighbour Zcufr'/I/'oda (ß,300 inhabitants), hu\'e numerous fadories. T,,-'it/a 
(.5,404 in11abitants) lies lower down on tbe Ebter, which then flows through 
Gem, (20,810 inhabitants), the largest town of Reu:>s, sometimes likened to 
Leipzig, on account of its commerce and manufactories. RO/lI/c1J1'rg 
G,224 
inhabitants) and ScllJJ/ölln (.),17:3 inhabitants), in the east, and EÍ8(,/lberg (-3,.j09 
inhahitants), in the north-west, are likewise manufacturing towns, wbilst A1ten- 
hurg (22,
(j0 inhahitants), on tbe Pleisse, being tbe capital of a duchy, boasts of 
a few fine edificcs and scientific collections. 
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THE PLAINS OF THE ELBE .-\XD WE
ER, AXD THE SHORES OF THE XORTH SEA. 


(LO\\ER "TE8TPHALIA, HA'i:GVER, OLDESBLRO, LOWER BRl:SSWICK.). 


GEXEHAL ASPECTS.-DOGS AXn HE-\TIIS. 





rrAT portion of Lower Germany which lies to the west of the Elbe 
m 
'
 and to the north of the hills of the Sauerland, Hes;:e, and the 
'> 
ðð Harz, presents a great uniformity of geographical features. It 

 is an ancient sea-bottom, in many parts perfectly level, and now 
- covered with swamps, bogs, pastures, and fields. The political 
condition of this region reflects it>: natural conformation. Instead of a congeries of 
small states, such as arose in the hilly districts farther south, we meet with 
large political domains. Keady the whole of the country formerly formed part 
of a single state, recently incorporated with Prussia. A" particularist" spirit 
survives, howe, er, in Hanover, for that country is to a great extent peopled by 
peasants, tenacious of old customs. But the bonds which now join Hanover to 
Prussia are indissoluble, and the old cilpital of the defunct kingdom differs in 
no respect from any other provincial capitaL Bremen, which still rejoices in 
being a " free city," is one of those towns where the sentiment of German unity 
has always been most li,'ely. 
The promontories of the Fore,;:t of Tcutoburg and other hills which mark the 
ancient extent of the sea .are not the only heights that look down upon the 
plains of Hano' er. There are a few isolated groups of hills. The wooded hills 
of Schöppingen, to the west of )Iünster, attain a height of 490 feet. The hills 
of Bentheim, farther to the north, rise like a group of islands above a sea of 
swamps and heaths. They, too, are wooded, and furnish building stones and metal 


. J ower ". e
tphalia Plinden and )Iünster) 
Hanmer (exelusi\e of the Harz) 
Oldenburg lexe\usive of Lùbeck and Birkenfe!d) 
I:runswiek (lowland' 
I:rernen 
Bdili"ick of nitzdJuttel (Hamburg) 
T'Jtal 


Area. 
bq :\1. 
1.S:1S 
13,:149 
2,0;.5 
966 
98 
32 


Population. 
l
i'a. 
Î:1.j,98õ 
l,iI8,943 
:!4f1,136 
215,U.11 
l-1:!.:!00 
6,9.ji 


Inbabit1lnte to 
aSq,M. 
1;'0 
130 
119 
:1:23 
1,4.j} 
217 


21,2
S 


3.05;,262 


144 
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for roads. The surface of the heaths of Lüneburg is only slightly undulating, but 
their northern edge sinks down abruptly, and, vie\\ ed from afar, resemLles a range 
of hills. The heights seen in Oldenburg are evidently ancient dunes eonsoli- 
dat(d by the furze which has taken root upon them. \Yhellever the protecting 


Fig. 154.-THE PEAT BOGS OF COE6FELD. 
Scale 1 : 125,000. 
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cover of furze is removed the wind gets hold of the sand beneath, and wafts it 
over the fields in the vicinity. The Hürnmling, a range of heights to the east 
of the Ems, is likewise an old chain of dunes. 
Long after the plains of 
orthern Germany cIlJ
rged from the sea, consider- 
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able portions of them mu'!t have continued under water. The remains of these 
ancient lakes are few and insignificant. The Diimmersee and the Steinhuder )Ieer 
are mere shallow ponds. The ancient gulfs and lakes have long ere this been 
filled up by an accumulation of peat, and peat bogs cover hundreds of square 
miles. The most extensive of these tracts of land is the )IOl'ass of llourtange, 


Fig. 155.-THE )10RAI<8, OR .. 
lo0R," OF BOl:RTANGE. 
Scale 1 : 206,000. 
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which covers some 540 square miles to the west of the Lower Ems, and is inter- 
sected by the boundary separating Hanover from the X etherlands. The human 
habitations built in this swamp rise gradually above the horizon as we approach 
them, like ships on the ocean. It would be dangerous to venture without a 
guide upon the quaking and treacherous soil of the morass. The natives who 
cross it make use of leaping-poles, to the end of which is fa"tened a plank, to 
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preTent their sinking in the mud, or they wear" mud-shoes," similar in shape to 
the Canadian snow-shoes. :Even animals are made to wear similar eontrivanC'c>>. 
'Yhen Germanicus crossed this moras.. with his legions be caused pontrw IOl/gi to 
be constructcd, which have been traced as far as the 
teinhuder Meer, where be 
is supposed to have fought the battle of Idistavisus against Hermann. These 
Roman pOl/f('.
 IUllgi reRembled in every respect an American plank road. They 
were made of oak, about 10 feet wide, and bordered by ditches. A layer of peat 
3 feet thick now covers these Roman roads, which were far more solid than the 
"batten" laid down by the present inhabitants of the country. 
There are no bog lands to the east of the Ems which equal the 1\1orass of 
Eourtange. Still the swampy tracts of the S:lterland and Arenberg cover areas far 
larger than those of several small principalities. The Hamme, which joins the 
"
illl1me above V egesack, to the east of the "T eser, traverses a marshy tract which 
in many respects is one of the most remarkable in Europe, for the spongy soil, 
though cultivated in many places, still floats upon the surface of the water. 'Vben 
the snow melts, amI the Hamme and the numerous swamps in its basin become 
overcharged with water, much of the lowlands of "T aakhusen and St. Jörgen is 
actually uplifted by the flood. The remainder, being firmly attached to the 
bottom of the morass, is inund,lted, sometimes to a height of 10 feet. Occasionally 
the inhabitants are forced to fly from their dwellings erected on the most elevated 
sites afforded by the" solid land," and Reek refuge on their" floating fields." After 
having been cultivated for a number of years the spongy soil loses its power of float- 
ing', and cll'finitdy spttl!'s down upon the bottom-an event '-ery much regrettl'd. 
High winds are an enemy much dreaded by the cultimtors of floating i
lands; for 
they uproot trees, and sometimes drift the land upon which they grow Í;lr out into 
the swamp. In winter the cultivator of this curious country is menaced by other 
dangers. Land and water then are compacted into one mass, and, when tJw tlum 
sets in, large fragments are sometimes torn from the b:mk and float away. A 
hole filled with water thus remains behind. Again, in the middle of winter. 
the frozen morass sometimes cr,lcks with a loud eXplosion. The fissure then 
formed runs across fields, houses, and dykes, amI is sometimes wide enough to be 
uscd as a lHlvigable canal. 
The mu!lc of cultivation until recently pursuC'd in the bogs of Xorthern 
Germany was a wry barbarous one. Having superficially drained a bit of 
land aud (lug it up, the peasant set fire to the peat, "hich burned down to a (l('pth 
of 30 inches, the acrid smoke rising to a great height. He then sowed buckwheat 
in the a"hes for six years consecutively, and later on oats or rye. This exhau..ted 
the soil, which was then allowed to lie fallow for thirty years. The consequences 
of this burning of the peat made themseh-es felt over a vast expanse. The 
Rmoke, or IJIVVIT<lIU'!I, rose to It height sometimes of 10,000 feet, [Incl, spreading out 
in the form of a cloud, was carried by the wind to an enormous di"tance. In 
)Iay, 1
.jÎ, a north-westerly wind drifted it as far as Vienna and Cracow, a distance 
of [;Gü miles, and in J uly, I
G:
, it was even traced to 
Iorges, on the banks of the 
Lake of Gencva. It. has been calculated that ao,ooo acres of peat were fired 
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annually, and that the yegetable m ltter destroyed in this manner or carried awa." 
b
' the wind amounted to several thousand tons. Societies ha\Oe consequently been 
formed to agitate ag<1Ïn>:t this wasteful practiC'e, which has virtually been pro- 
hibited III many districts. Intelligent agriculturists have introduced the Dutch 


Fig, 156.-PAPnHl'Ro. 
Beale 1: 170,000. 
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method of cuItiyating bog lands. Ther carefully drain the land, then remoye the 
layer of vegetable' matter until they reach the bottom, which they cultivate like 
any ordinary field. The peat is remo\'ed in barges which na\'igate the larger 
drainage canals. In this manner small 01lðeS are being formed in the midst of 
91 
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these dreary districts, and the aspect of the country is rapidly changing. It was 
in this way that the .. Devil's 
Iorass," to the east of Bremen, was reclaimed. 
Similar success has attended tbe work of reclamation in the morasses to the east 
of the Ems. Papenburg, whicb formerly consisted only of a ruined to"er, bas 
become a flourishing to" n, surrounded by gardens, fields, and meadows, extending 
for several miles along a navigable canal. 
Below these moraSi:'e
 lies the region known as tbe Gcest, or Gast, tbe soil of 
which consists for the mm,t part of thick byers of sand mixed "ith clay marl. 
The Geest has an uneven surface, and to an inhabitant of the co
st or the morabr:;CS 
its elevations almost assume tbe appearance of mountuins. Its depressions are 
filled with peat. "There rivers have scooped tbemseh"es out broad valleys by 
carrying away the sand, the expo..;ed clay and marl yield remunerative harvests. 
Elsewbere the soil is loamy, but there are also e'\.tensive tracts of sand, wbicb tbe 
wind bas piled up into drifting dunes, and wbich produce only furze. In many 
instances these dunes have been planted with pines. 
The Heath of Lüneburg, to the east of tbe plain of Hanover, is an eastern 
extension of the Geest, tbough never referred to l,y that designation. It is one of 
tbe least piduresque countries of Germany, /:Ilthough flower8, clumps of trees, 
ravines, and an unbounded horizon render it more attractive than "ouId be 
imagined from the ironical remarks made respecting it. Yinage
 are few and far 
apart in this sterile tract, of wbich shepherds in cbarge of vast herds of small bL'1ck 
sbeep, known as lIeÙh'sc!lIl1lC!.:('II, hold undisputed possession. Attempts to cultivate 
tbe beatb have hitherto failed, owing to a want of water, and only a little buckwbeat 
is grown upon it. Still forests are being planted, and agricultural settlements 
have been formed. Bircbes, oak8, and beech-trees grow luxuriantly in tbe bottom- 
lands, and a time when the herds of native sbeep "ill be displaced can be foreseen. 
Erratic blocks deri,ed from the glaciers of Scandina,ia abound on tbe plateau 
of Lüneburg, on the Hümmling, and througbout the plain irrigated by the Ems 
and 'VeBer. Some of these blocks bave even found their way tbrough tbe gaps in 
the advanced chains of Centrul Germany, as far as the foot of the Thuringian 
Forest. The Kyffhiiuser is surrounded by them, and from the Harz tbey can 
be traced to the plain of tbe Lippe and Ruhr, and even /:Icross tbe Rhine as far 
as Crefeld. 'This abundance of stones enabled the ancient inbabitants of the 
country to raise numerous cromlecbs and other structures of tbe kind. On a ridge 
near the moutb of the ". eser may still be seen a cromlech the co\"Cring stones 
of whicb weigh 100 tons each. 
Iost of these ancient monuments have disap- 
peared, for the Hanoverians sell them to the Dutch, who use the boulders in tbe 
construction of their embankments. 


'THE LITTOR\L REGIO
. 


THE profile of the coast of Kortbern Germany bas undergone many changes 
even during tbe short period which has elapsed since the Romans invaded tbe 
country. The coast of all Hanover has been gnawed by the ocean, which in 
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many places has recovered the ground it lo!;t formerly. )Iediæ\-al cbronicles 
record many disasters caused by sudden irruptions of the sea. In 1OIj6 tbe sea 
invaded the gulf of the Jade, sweeping away the castle of 
Iellum, whose site is 
still indicated by a sand-bank bearing its name. Fresh irruptions of the sea 
in 1218 and 1221 !"cooped out "hat is now the decpe,.t part of the gulf, to the 
south of "Tilhelmshafe:J. )1ore disastrous still "'"ere the tloods of l:!ìÎ. 
\. 
fearful tempest forced the sea up the estuary of the Ems, where it swallowed np 
forty villages and formed the sinuoulS gulf of the Dullart. A nother disaster 
happened on the 1st of KO\ember. 1.);"0, when the sea forced the dykes from 
the mouths of the )1euse to the Fore;;t of Skag-cn, destroying- IOn.non human 
beings; and maD)" times since tben has the sea broken through tbe embankments 
erected as a protection against it, im'oh-ing numerou" villages in ruin. A slow 
subsidence of tbe land probably accounts for these irl"llptions. )1. Prestel bas 
computed the annual adnmce of the sea along the coast extending from the Texel 
to the nortbernmost cape of Denmark at I 
 feet, whi
h must ha,'e resulted in a 
luss of 1,500 square miles since the thirteenth century. 
But \\ hibt tbe sea thus encroacbes upon tbe coast, there are agencie" at work 
which result in tbe formation of new land. In tbe estuaries of tbe Ems and 
'Vesel', and near the mouths of tbe snl.lller ri,"ers, where salt and fresh water 
mingle, the matter held in smpen".ion is deposited before the turn of each tide; 
and not only do small particles of sand and clay sink to tbe bottom, but some 
chemical proce"s goes on simultaneou>;ly, tbe salts of lime and magnesia mingling 
wit.h the ooze. At tbe same time innumerable infusorial animals, which die in 
the brackish water, and myriads of marine org!Jnisms, whicb are killed by the 
fresh water of the ri,-ers, sink to the bottom, forming, in the course of ag-es, thick 
layers of wonderfully fertile soil. Profes"or Ehrenberg states tbat the ooze, or 
Schlirk, in the 1 ays and port of Emden consist", to the e'\.tl'nt of three-fifths of its 
volume, of the remains of animalculæ. Amber was formerly found on tbe shores 
of tbe Xorth Sea. This amber contained none of the insects so frequently met 
\\ith in tbat of the Baltic, and it has hence becn concluded that the coast of 
Frie"hnd \\as as poor in beetles at that epoch as now. 
'Vben the mud-banks first emerge from the water they become co\'cred with 
saline plants. After awhile sedges and clover make their appearance, and it 
is then that man first attempts to secure these rich lands, "bich, once embanked, 
yield hane8t after hanest for a century, without requiring any artifil:ial manure. 
Originally a filmily of the Geest, desirous of embanking a mud-bank, esta- 
bliRhed itself upon [In old island, beyond the reacb of the flood, or constructed 
a rmr,fi'II, or \\ barf, placing it beyond the reach of the sea. For ages, bowewr, 
the work of emb.lIlkment has been taken in hand collecti,"ely, and the dykes of 
German Friesland are no less remarkable than those of the neighbouring 
Xetherlands. )1ost of them average between 15 and :30 feet in height, but 
tbere are some as high as 40 feet, and their mainten,lUce bas been \"Cry costly. 
But the inhaLitants are obliged to construct dykes, or to go a\\a,y :- 


.. De nich "ill tliken, mut "iken." 
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It is a century now since man obtained this mastery over the Rea. Sheltered 
behind his" wall,., of gold," he may feel secure from the assaults of the sea, and 
fresh walls of defence are raised whenever the alluvial soil has sufficiently 
accumulated beyond the existing barriers. That much land has thus been 
recovered in the course of centuries i" certain. The town of Jever, in the alluvial 
tract to the north-west of the Jade, was a seaside town in the da
's of Charle- 
magne, but lies now nearly 10 miles inland. In going from "
ittmund to the 
sea, a distance of 12 miles, we cross nine main dykes, marking as many 
successive conquests of the "dykers." The oldest of these embankments was 
thrown up in 15!:'
. Still much remains to be done towards the " sanitation" of 


Fig. 157,-THE COAST OF E,
6T FRlE6LANn. 
Scale 1 : 1,255,000. 
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the country and the conquest of the Traf[rll, or sanò-banks, covered by each 
ad mncing tide. 
The islands skirtil1g t11e coast have apparently undergone more striking 
changes than the mainland. They are e\ idently the remains of an ancient 
coast-line broken up into fragm('nts by the assaulting waves. Pliny enumerates 
twenty-three islands as lying along the coast of Germania. There are now only 
fourteen, seven of which lie off the coast of German FI'i{ sland. Dorkum-the 
ancient Burr/wll((-must have been very much larger than it is now, for nineteen 
centuries ago its inhabitants were sufficiently numerous to offer an arm('d resist- 
ance to Drusus. In the twelfth century the island still had an area of 380 
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square mile!', hut history hardly alludes to it since" ithout telling' us about some 
dreadful irruption of the sea. In th'3 seventeenth centlllY BorkulIl still had 
its seaport, its commercial fleet manned by nat.i\"es of the island, and producti\e 
lilrms. It is a mere shadow now of its former self. "
angerooge was well 
cultivated up to 1840, when an incursion of the sea reduced it to a mere sand- 
11ank. The other island" present no more favourable picture. Inhabited by a 
few fishermen, they would long ago have been washed away by the sea, if reeds 
had not Leen planted to consolidate their :sands. 
orderney is the only one of 


Fig. 158.-XoRDElL"EY, BUTRl \I, .1.'1' THE :KEIOHIIOt:Rl
O COAST. 
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these islands which exhibits traces of lifrl during t.he fine season, when it is much 
frequented for its sea baths. 

KelllCerJ.', a sm III fOI"tifipd island at the mouth of the Elbe, is an outh'ing 
remnant of the ancient coast. Farther away from the land lies the famous island 
of Ileligoland, certainl.\' within German waters, though occupied since l
()t:; by 
England. At that time Ileligl)land was of considprable strategical importance, 
for its crescent-shaped sand-bank afforded shelter to men-of-war. Thi., hallk is 
klllJ\\n as the" Urullnen," a word supposed to mean shit-'ld It forms a kind of 
natural breakwater, anù there can be no doubt that up to the dose of tbe 
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seventeenth cent.my a narrow isthmus joined its eastern portion to the island. The 
latter was much larger formerly. Adam of Bremen describes Heligoland as 
bein
 rich in corn, cattle, and poultry, but now t.here is hardly room enough for 
a few potato patches. The fossils discovered prove that. tbe ancient tÎmna had a 
continental character. The on!'olaught of the sea has reduced Heligoland to a 
mere rock of variegated sandstone, shaped by the weather into fantastical forms. 
The scanty inhahitants and their visitors during the bathing season have establi",hed 


Fig. 159.-HELIOOLAND. 
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themselves at the foot and on tbe summit of the eastern cliff. A ff'W small 
'essels may generdlly be seen in the roadstead; wbilst far away, but within sight, 
pass the merchantmen bound for the Elbe and "
eser. Y oleanic phenomena 
may possibly have contributed towards the destruction of IIcligolalld. At all 
l'\ents, the sea has b('cn observed to boil up on two occa<;ions-on June 13th, 1833, 
and June ':;th, lR58-as if heated hy submarine lavas.- 


· Heligoland, or lIel
oland, is gf'nprally supposed to mean U holy land," lmt it is more correct to 
d..rive thf' model n nallle from H"ll,,
llln, nr lIalligland; that is, "I,llld of ùanks "hich cover and 
uncover." In ISGU the i
land had 2,IWU inhabitants, but in 11!72 only 1.913. 
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THY dwellers in the plains stretching away to the west of the Elhe are upon 
tbe whole of homogeneous origin, and anthropolugi,ts search amongf't them for 
the purest representati \ es of the Germanic type. Yet until quite recently men 
of forf'ign speech and origin occupied a part of Hanover. The Slavs, who in the 
" )Iareh" of Brandenhurg became quickly merged in the Germans whose 
speech they adopted, maintained themselves mucb longer in the so-called "T end- 
land of Hanowr, a district irrigated by the river .Jeetze. Even in the beginning 
of this century most families there spoke 'Y endisb, and their descendants still make 


Fig. HìO.-HErIGOLA"'I>. 
Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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use of nearly a tbousand words incomprehensihle to the Germans in the surround 
ing districts. 'I'his per
istence of 81a\ speech in the midst of Germans is 
accounted for by the geo
raphic31 configuration of the country. The" Land of 
tbe "
ends " is bounded on the one side by the Heath of Lüuehurg, on the otber 
by the swamps and lakes of tbe Altrnark, both presenting more formidable 
oh",tacles than a ri\"er would have done. These Slav:" unfortunately for themsel'f'es, 
were hut a small tribe, unable to cope with tbe German har ns of the neigh bour- 
hood, whose subjects tbey became, and at whose hands they had to ",uiter all 
those indignities which a conquering raeI' u,",ually inflicts upon its victims. 
Other tribal associations la,e maint,.ined their ground in swampy districts 
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and the sterile regions of the Geest. Gipsies camped until recently on the downs of 
the Hiilllmling, to the east of the Ems. In additiun to them there weTI' errant 
bands of outca
ts, supposed to be the descendants of refugees driven out of their 
homes during the Thirty Years' 'V' aI', and known as "Scissors Grinders." These 
two" accursed" peoples mutually detested each other, and never lost an oppurtunity 
of inflicting injury upon one another. In the end they were made to :settle down 
in home:>te,lds, and all traces of them have disappeared. The dark-complexioned 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Meppen are supposed tJ be de:scended from 
them. 
The Frisians on the seaboard are distinguished amongst all Germans by 
strength of character and high-mindedness. III some respects they resemble 
Englishmen. and the language they speak has many analogies with old 
English. The Frisians have some right to feel proud and confident, for have 
they not conquered from the sea the land they inhabit, and conwrted insalubrious 
swamps into fertile fields? Their perseverance is hereditary, and the liberty 
they enjoyed through the protection affordf'd by their islands and the heaths of 
the (
eest has enahled them to de,'elop their powers to the full. Some of their 
tribes withstood entire armies for generations. The Stedingers, who lived on the 
right bank of the If unte, in what is now Oldenburg, resisted for thirty years all 
Christendom, de!'irous of avenging upon them the death of a missionary. 'Forty 
thousand crusaders were sent against this handful of Frisian-8, who, rather than 
yield, allowed themseh'es to be killed to the last man. Elsewhere, too, the 
Frisians struggled long before they surrendered their independence. The ancient 
:<pil'it of liberty still lives amongst them: Lielfer ell/cd ü.s S1ar (Rather dead than a 
..lave) i!' the motto on their coat of arms, and their greeting is still the venerable 
Eela, ji"!la J.ìwsella ! (Ilail, free Frisian!) 
Accustomed to judge all things from a utilitarian point of view, the Fries- 
lander is not likely to trouble himself about others; and the time when he prayed 
God to "bless the strand "-that is, to cover it with wrecks-does not lie very far 
behind us. Ill' has no love for art. Fi"i8ia /lOll call{n! is an old proverb. lIe is 
a man of strong common sense and of few words. The dweUer in the" marsh 
lands" differs in many respects from the inhabit,mt of the Geest. The former, 
enjoying a regubr revenue from his productive toil, is somewhat haughty. "He is 
a fat ox," say his neighbours. The inhaLitunt of the sand tracts, on the other 
hand, is obliged to scheme and to work hard in order to mike a li,-ing. He 
is less wealthy than the owners of the" marshes," but more spirited and gay. 
lIe is, too, a greater tra,'elIer, for necessity often compels him to go to other countries 
in search of work. Thousands of Oldenburgers annually migrate to Eastern Fries- 
land, where they work during the summer as mowers or turf-cutters. These 
migrants are known as "Hollander",." Like birds of pa
8age, they regularly leave 
in "pring and return in the autumn. 
The ,V' estphalian peasants towards the head. streams of the Ems, between 
T>elbrück and Miinster, rival the Frieslanders in their fidelity to ancient customs 
These descendants of the old S.!xons are the most consermti,'e element in Germany, 
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and jealously nourish ancient traditions and laws. 1Iany of th(:ir farmhouses are , 
even now built in the same style as in the time of Charlemagne. The isolated 
homestead is bounded on the one side by a garden, and on the other by meadows 
and fidds. Its g"ble-e'nds are ornamented with wooden horses' heads. The 
interior is di,-ided into three complrtments: one for tbe family, the members of 
which sleep in berths placed one above the other, as on board sbip; another fur 
the animals; and a third fur the hay and tools. The fireplace occupips the centre 
of the house, the housewife being thus ahle to control ail that pa:>ses within 
her domain, having ull(h'r her eyes the children romping in the living-room, the 
cattle occupying the other side of the house, and the labourers attending upon them. 
The wealthy yeomen of ,,- estphalia are most am..ious that tbeir land should be 
handed down undi,'ided to their heir. They haw but few children, and most of 
the farm-work is done by labourers. The ,,- estpbalians supply Prussia with her 
first lawyers, for an avaricious peasant's son takes kindly to law. 


Towx!':. 


THE B \SIX OF TilE LIPPE ('YFsTPH\I.I\).-The Lippe, though tributnry to the 
Rhine, rises on the pllin which geographers call the Day of ,,- estphalia, as if it 
were still covered b
 the floods of the oce:m. Its most considerable springs rise at 
Lip]Js]Jril/ge (2,lï3 inh'lbitants), one of those places where Charlemagne gave the 

axons the choice of baptism or decapitation. Below that place the Lippe flows past 
Padl'l"born (l:l,ïlll inhabitnnts), a town built around a church founded by Charle- 
magne. It lies at one of the "
oors n of the mountains, and an important highway 
connecting the Rhine with the 'Yeser passes through it. It was here Charle- 
magne recei,ed the ambassadors of the lloorish princes of Z Iragoza and Huesca, 
amI Pope Leo III. when a fugiti\'e. In the )lidclle Ages Paderborn was one 
of the most flourishing members of the Hanse. LijJJlsladl (
, 13ï inhabitants) and 
Hfull1n (l
,
ïï inhabitants), both on the Lippe, were members of the same lengue, 
and are still seats of commerce and industry. Below Hamm, the Lippe, which 
had hitherto flown near the fertile plateau of Ilellweg and the coal ba!"in of 
Dortmund, turns northward and enters a Ibs-favoured region, where large towns 
are rare. Recklil/glulIlsel/ (5,000 inhabitants), Bollrop (ö,.Jï6 inhabitants), and 
Blfer (5,022 inhabitants) lie SOllie distance to the south of it, and are collections 
of homesteads rather than towns. BOc/lOlt (6,9.j--1 inhabitants) lies to the west, in 
the ba
in of the Y ssel, and close to the Dutch frontier. 
THE H \"I
 OF 1 HE E-
Is.-Bieh:kld (2ü,.jö7 inhabitants) is the commercial 
capital of the C I'per Ems, and, like Paderborn, it occupies one of the" dOOlS" of the 
Teutoburg Forest. Its linen industry is very ancient, and received an impetus 
when Flemish refugees settled there in the sixteenth century. There are bleaching 
grounds, rope-walks, foundries, and machine shops. Amongst the exports are 
,,- e-tphalian hams, cerrelat saus:lges,. lard, and smoked meat of every kind, 
principally proùuced in the south-west, around GÜfuslolt (4,-l!JI inhabitants). 
. Kno" n as .. Bruns" ick" s<msages in England. S.t \ doy is clearly a corruption of CNTclat, in name 
as "ell Ii>! in suù
tance. 
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Jliill.
t(>l' (35,705 inhahitants), the capital of Westphalia, rises in a sandy plain 
watered by a small tributary of the Ems. ft lies about half-way between 
Cologne and Bremen, and, as implied by its name, sprang up around an ancient 
lJIoJ/a.st('riunI, or minster. It is a picturesque town, with many mediæval build- 
ings. The three cages in which John of Leyden, the Anabaptist, and his two 
companions, were shut up to be tortured, are :,;till suspended upon the tower of the 
Gothic church of St. Lambert, a witness to the cruelty of that age. In the town- 
hull, a fine edifice of the fourteen! h century, was signed the treaty of 'Yestphalia 
(lU--lR). The old ramparts have been razed and converted into gardens. There 
is an academy, attended by 300 :"tudents of theology and philosophy. )liinster has 
but little industry. The busiest place near it is IbbcnúiÚ-en (3,707 inhabitants), 
where there are coal mines. 
O.
lIalJ/"ück (29,H50 inhabitants), one of the episcopal sees founded by Charle. 
magne, lies to the north-east of l\liinster. It was decided by the treaty of 'Vest- 
phalia that the town should be governed alternately by a Catholic and a Protestant 
bishop. and this curious practice remained in force until 18:?7, when Osnabriick was 
ceded to Hanover. Numerous roads and six railways converge upon the town, 
which increases rapidly in population. 
All the towns on the Lower Ems and the Dollart below Lin[Jen (5,736 inha- 
bitants) are enabled to carryon commerce by sea, for the tide ascends the rivers 
and canals. PapeJ/IJltr{/ (6,tH9 inhabitants), which has only recently been founded 
in the midst of a marsh, owns 300 sea-going vEssels and barges. Leer (9,335 
inhabitants), a small village in IR23, has become a town of importance, "ith 
distilleries and factories. Emd(,l1 (1:!,866 inhabifant
), on the Dollart, is the 
cummercial centre of the country. J.YoJ'dl'lt (6,130 inhabitants), the northernmost 
town of East Friesland, has ship-yards and a coasting trade. The principal ports 
of the Ems carryon a direct trade with England, 
 or way . the 
 etherlands, and the 
TIaltic. 'l'hey export peat, butter, cheese, cattle, and agricultural produce, sent 
thither from Au/"iclt (4,819 inhabitants) and other places in the interior, and 
import timber and manufactured articles. Emden is a very ancient town of 
lJutch asppct, with gabled red- brick houses, a belfry. and canals. During the 
Thirty Y cars' "r ar it enjoyed a high degrce of prosperity, for its secluded position 
protected it from thc exactions to which other seaports were subjected. A ship 
canal, joining Emden and the Dollart with 'Yilhdmshafm and the Jade, is being 
cunstructed, and another canal connecting the 1thine with the Ems, and passing 
through the coal basin of 'Yestphalia, is projected. These works will materially 
contribute towards the prosperity of the Ems ports. 
THE B-\SIX OF THE JADE.-Until quite recently the only towns near the gulf 
of the Jade were Varcl (4,377 inhabitants) and Jerel' (4,O,j4 inhabitants), but the 
l'russian Government having acquired a tract of land for the purpose of founding 
a great naval station, a large city has sprung up there, with floating docks, basins, 
dockyards, huge barracks, and store-houses. This is JrïtliellJls/wfen (10,1.:18 
inhabitants), a town defended by strong fortifications and by cuirassed batteries 
fluating upon its roadstead. A short distance to the north-west of it lIes Iínypliau8eJt, 
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a small "iilag-e, anciently the capital of a miniature principality, forgotten by 
the Congre,;s of Yienna, which until recently claimed sovereign rig-hts, in ,,-irtue 
of which it permitted the ,'e
sds of belligerents to Rhelter themselves under its 
flag. 
THE R\Sl
 OF TH

 Lon Elt "
E"ER.-)Iilldf'll (17,07.3 inhabitants) occupies 
the localit,y where the "T eser e
cape;; from the hilly region to the Porta 
'Yestphalica. U uti1 recently )Iiuden was a strong fortress, defending the 
passage of tbe ,,- eser. Its tr Iffic by river has decreased, but the quantities 
of merchandise carried by rail more than comp8nsate for the loss. The linen 
manufacture is of impurtance, as it is also at the neighbouring towns of 


Fig. 161.-E\IDE:\. 
Seal" 1 : 70,000. 
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Hatord (ll,!J(j7 inhabitants) and Lü!Jbecke (2,73.j inh
hitant;;). The quarries 
to the south yielded the sandstone used in the construction of tbe quays 
of llremerhafen and 'Yilhelmshafeil, and also exported it to Holland, "here it 
is called "Bremen stone." Oe!/lIhaIlJSP/t (2,041 inhabitants), a town known for 
its salt "'prings, lies between )Iinden and Herford, whilst BückdJ//rg (--l,8:

 
inhabitants), the capital of the principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, lies to the 
east. 
Hallocf'/" (1:2;-,5,6 inhabitants), now reduced to the position of a provincial 
capital, does not enjoy the advantage of lying upon the 'great ri,-er' which traverses 
its territory, and of which the Leine is merely a tributary. It iR first mentioned 
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in t'he twelfth C'entury. Having become the capibl of a state, it rapidly grew in 
population, and the railways which now converge upon it insure it its position. 
The "old town" forms the nucleus of the actual city, but is of small extent 
when compared with the modern quarters amI the far-stretching' suburbs. The 
streets of llano \ er ar'3 for the most part wide and sumptuous, the old fortification:> 


Fig. 162.-]
.h
DEN AND TilE PORTA "'ESTPHALICA. 
Scale 1 : 102,000. 
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have been converted into public walks, and a park e....tends in the north-west as fa? 
as the royal castle of Herrenhausen. There are a fine theatre, a museum, a library 
of 150,UOO vulumes, and several Ruperior schod" of high reputaLon, incluùing a 
techuical academy attended by öOO students. As a m,mufacturing city Hanover 
is rap:dly rising into importance. 'l'here are cotton-mills, dye works, chemical 
works, foundries, anù machine shops. The environs have been drained, anrl are 
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carefully cultivated. -,-Vienburg (5,6.:;3 inhabitants), on the '\Yeser, is the fluviatile 
port of IIanover; Bremen, lower down on the same riwr, its maritime port. 
Ililde8heim (22,581 inhabitants), on a small tributary of the Leine, and at the 
foot of the hills which extend to the north-westward of the Harz, was populo liS 
and famous long before Hanover was heard of. Originally the seat of one of the 
most powerful bishops of Xorthern Europe, it subsequently became a member of 
the Ranse. The buildings surrounding the market-place, as well as several houses 
with wood can-ings, recall the )Iiddle Ages. The cathedral, founded in the 
eleventh century, is a mean building externally, but boasts of many trea,.,ures of 
art, including brazen gates made in 1025, and curious sarcophagi. A column in 
the choir is supposed to be the Irminsul of tbe S.lxons, overthrown by Charle- 
magne. The rose-tree in the close is traditionally stated to have been planted by 
that emperor, and is certainly eight hundred years old. The ancient abbey of 
St. )Iichael has been conwrted into a lunatic asylum. The old fortifications have 
been razed and converted into public promenades. Beyond them lie the industrial 
establishments of the city, including cotton-mills, machine shop
, and breweries. 
Bl"Il1Is/àek (Braunschweig, 6,),9;31:) inhabitants) is the capital of a duchy of the 
same name. It is situate on the Ocker, a tributary of the 'Yeser, and existed 
already in the time of Charlemagne. I,ying at the point where the high-road from 
Augsburg and Xúrnberg to Hamburg intersects that follo\\ing the northern base 
of the hills of Central Germany, it early became a great centre of commerce. The 
citizens were sufficiently wealthy and po\\erful to maintain their municipal 
liberties. )Iany of the finest edifices still existing date back to that age of pros- 
perity, and impart a character of originality to certain quarters of the city. The 
cathEdral contains the mausoleum of its founder, Henry the Lion. It is in the 
BY7antine style, whilst the churches of St. Catherine and St. Andrew are remark- 
able Gothic edifices. The town-hal1 is one of the finest in Germany. )Iodern 
times h11ve giwn Brunswick It ducal palace, a museum, and delightful public 
walks. There are a few factories, but Brunswick is essentially a commercial town, 
as in the time of the lIanse, exporting agricultural produce. Gauss, the mathe- 
matician, was a native of Brunswick. 
nú{fiJ/I)/(ttef (11 ,1O,') inhabitant,,), higher up on the Ocker, is the old capital of 
the duchy, and has much decreased in population since the dukes transferred 
their residence to Brunswick. It is freq'Iently visited by German scholars on 
account of its famous library, containing 270,000 volumes and 10,0110 manuscript
, 
and of which Lessing was at one time the curator. Iftollllsteelt (7,Î:-;3 inhabitants), 
another to\\n of Lower Brunswick, was a holy city formprly. The" Lübben- 
steine "-boulders of granite on a neighbouring hill-are believed to have been 
altars upon wbich human sacrifices were brought to '\Y odan; and at a spring rising 
below, Ludger, the missionary, fir"t baptized the converts from heathenism. 
Scltön;lIgell (fj,l16 inhabitants), to the south of Helmstedt, has an artesian brine 
spring. 
-ielding 6,00U tons of salt annually. In its neighbourhood is S"hippen- 
steelt (:!,8:n inbabitants), a !'mall town frequently mentioned \\ith deri,.,ion on 
account of the inane simplicity of it" citizens. 
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Fig". 163.-THE JlIlEWERS' H01:SE AT HII.nE
HElY. 
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PeIne (4,!JÐ4 inhahitants), where there are distilleries and beet-sugar factories, 
is the principal town on the ruílway from Brunswick to IIanover. Cl'1le (18,16:.J 
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inh'lbitants), on the Ocker, far below Brunswick. bas cotton-mills and nmbrella 
manufactories, but is famous above all otber town:, for its wax, obtained on the 
heaths stretching thence northward to Liincburg. Following the Ocker, we reach 
the Aller, upon which stands radell (ï,G6!J inhabitants). not far from the "
e!'er. 
.\ huge cathedral overtowers the houses of the town. At Yerden we already find 
ourselves witbin tbe circle of attraction of BI"f'1II1'ft (111,0:39 inhabitants). 
Charlemagne made that city the seat 
of a bishop, and during the )Iiddle Ages 
it was one of the great maritime towns of 
Germany. Bremen mariners frequEnted 
the X orth Sea and the Baltic, they 
founded Riga in 115G, and took part in 
the Crusades. It is still a so-called" free 
city," and upon its market-place stands 
a "Roland," such as may be seen in 
several other to\\ ns of S orthern Ger- 
many. These statues do not represent 
the paladin, but are f;
 mbolical. of the 
right of jurisdiction, Roland being used 
in the sense of " tribunal," or" place of 
law." The statue holds a sword in the 
right hand, and at its feet lie a head and 
a hand, symholizing the power over life 
and limb enjoyed by the magistrates of 
Bremen. The stormy year 1841':1 infused 
fresh life into the municipal institutions 
of Bremen, and it is only since tben that 
Jews bave been allowed to settle in the 
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Fig. 16!.-BRE\IE'i: A,n BIlE\IERH\FIX. 
Scalp 1 : 617.000. 
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town. 
Tbe old city, on the right bank of the 
"
eser, boasts of a cathedral, a curious 
to\\n-hall of the fifteenth century, and a 
modern excbange. A bust of Olbers, the 
a!'tronomer, who was a nati,-e of the town, 
bas been placed in the puhlic garden 8"0' E,ofG e'4, 
into which the old fortifications haH been 6 Mrles, 
conHrted. The suburbs towards the 
north and ear.;t contain the private residences of the merehants, whilst the soutbern 
suburb is mostly inhabited by labourers, sailors, gardeners, and !'mall shop- 
keèpers. 
Bremen has its outports, for at low water ve
sels drawing more than;" feet 
of water cannot get up to the city. Former1
' larger merchuntmen anchored at 
1"('ge8(1('/; (3,593 inhabitants), a small to\\ n surrounded by country hour.;es, or still 
lower down the riwr, opposite Bmke (
,a.j--l inhabitants). In 18
ï, howe,'er, the 
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citizens acquirpd 390 acres of laud at the mouth of the Weser, and to the north of 
tbe mouth of the Geeste, and there they constructed docks and quays, and a town 
quickly sprang up around tbem. Tbat town, BI'f'lnel'hafen, had, in 1875, 12,206 
inhabitants. Contiguous to it is the Hanoverian (Prussian) port of Geestemünde 
(10,425 inbabitants), wbilst Ldle (7,867 inhabitants) lies close to the north of it, 
these tbree places baving thus an aggregate population of 30,000 souls. 
Bremen is only inferior to Hamburg as a maritime city. Its mercbants 
dispatch vessels into every quarter of the world, and even occasionally equip 
whalers. Tbe principal trade, howe\ cr, is carried on with the United States. 
Petroleum, cotton, and raw tobacco rank foremost amongst the imports. The 
conveyance of emigrants has enriched the shipowners of Bremen. Between 1832 
and 1877 1,49G,518 emigrants passed through Bremen; in 1872 alone more than 

n,Ooo were dispatched-a numl'er which has much fallen since then. Bremen 
took a leading share in the German arctic expeditions, and was the first town to 
a \'ail itself of tbe new sea route to the Yenisei opened by 
 ordenskjöld." 
Oldl'nburg (15,701 inhahitants), the capital of the Grand Duchy of tbe same 
name, lies to the west of Bremen, on a small navigable ri\er tributary to the 
Lower ,\,\r eser, in the midst of meadows, affording pasturage to a highly esteemed 
breed of horses. 
The marshy region to the east of the ,\, eser is known as tbe Duchy of 
Bremen, and forms part of the Prussian prO\ince of Hanover. B"l'Illen'örde 
(2,905 inhabitants), founded by Charlemagne in ì
8, is the princip,tl town in that 
part of the country. It exports peat and agricultural produce. At Iao8tel' 
Zl't"l'J/, or Zl'I'('Il, a village with an old abbey to the south of it, the Duke of 
Cumberland signed the convention by which he bound bimself to retire beyond 
the Blbe in 17.j7. 
THE BASIN 0\" THE EUJE.-Eastern Hanover, a country of beaths and forests, 
is very thinly peopled, and even along the rivers tributary to the Elbe only a few 
towns are met with. LÜI/ebul'g (17,53i inhabitants), the largest amongst tbem, is 
partly built upon a rock of chalk, which here rises abO\'e the alluvial soil and 
sand. That rock constitutes the principal source of wealth of the town, fur it 
supplies numerous cement works with the raw material they require. A spring 
ri'iing at its font furnishes ingredients fúr the manufacture of soda, chloride of 
lime, and sulphuric acid. The ri\"er Ilmpnau, which flows P'lst the town, enables 
it to procure the raw produce worked up in its factories. Hence the saying that 
1IInJ/S, jon-s, pOl/8 are the tbree treasures of Liineburg. In the early :Mirldle Ages 
Bal'do/l-iek, a few miles below Liineburg, was tbe great commercial town of that 


· Commercial sÌ!ltisties of Bremen for 18ii :- 
Commercial marine, :!H sea-going """,,,'ls (including GU steamer,) of 216,032 tons. 
Entered, 2,694 sea-going v-es8<.ls of 946,623 tons. 
Iml'orts by sea, li,045,8il cwts., \alu('d at 1:1.j,892,590. 
Exports by SPa, i ,25;,,646 e\\ ts., "lIned at Æi,0!J.j,Gfi9. 
Imports by land and river (from the G"rman ('n
tf>ms rnion, of which nrl'men is not a member), 
ll,158.082 c"ts., \'alued at !6,2r.i,858; expurts do., 12,89i,365 cwts., mlupd at ÆH,4.'i:!.969. 
Imports from the {;'nitL'fl 
tatf.s, 1:7,iU6,1.3i; exports to thf' Unitl'd St.ltf.S, 1:
,i03,!l55, 
Imports of pl'troleulU, 1:3,OH,3i6; cotton, !2,419,06
; tobacco, !
,4Ui,8U!I. 
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part of Germany, but it ne\'er recovered after its destruction by Henry the Lion 
in usa. Lüneburg is a great mart for hemp, which is much grown around 
Ue1Zl'lt (6,aG6 inhabitants), to the south of it. 
HarlJ/ll"g (1 ì ,131 inhabitants), on an arm of the Elbe known as Süder Elbe, 
has a port accessible to sea-going vessels of small burden, but is less frequented 


Fig 16.').- HULWAY BllIDGl! O\'EIl THB ELBl!, ßETWl!l!:s' HARRI:RG ADD HAMBLRG. 
= -. = 
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than it used to be, princip Illy on account of the channel leading to the quays of the 
town becoming gradually silted up. A fine railway bridge connects it with Ham- 
burg, its more fortunate rival. Harburg has gutta-percha and c:lOutchouc factories, 
chemical work,>, and machine shops. Sladp \8,ì.j8 inhabitants), lower down the 
Elbe, was an important commercial town formerly, and continued to levy shipping 
dues long after the water had retired from its walls. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BA!':IN OF THE 
IIDDLE ELfiE (
_\XO
Y). 


GE
ERAL ASPECT". 


TIE name of Saxony, which was formerly applied to so cO'1siderable 
a portion of Germany, is restricted now to the smallest of the four 
kingdoms forming part of the empire; hut this small country is 
more densely peopled than any other portion of Germany," und its 
inhahitant
 are distinguished by their intelligence and industry. 
Saxony, curtailed as it has been by Pru,:,sia, has no natural frontiers. It 
merely includes the northern slope of the l-:rzgebirge, and of the mountains which 
form the continuation of this range to the east of the Elbe. 
early all it" rivers 
flow to the Elbe, which they join only beyond the actual political boundaries of 

axony, which tbus depends mainly upon roads and railways for its internal 
communications. 
The SHon slope of the Erzgebirge differs strikingly from the precipitous 
face which that mountain range presents towards Bohemia. It is gentle, alld 
in many }J'lrts the mountains a"sume the character of plateaux, upon which rise 
rounded summits. These plateaux, exposed as they are to the cold northerly 
winds, form a :-;axon 
iberia. They abound in mineral wealth, which has 
attracted a considemble population. Too frequently, however, the metallic lodes 
prove deceptive, and, as the niggardly soil yields but poor harvests, the inhabitants 
have been compelled to turn their attention to the manufacture of a variety of 
articles likely to find pur("hasers amongst the dwellers in tbe plain. 
lIch was 
the huml)le bt'ginning of the vast manufacturing industry wl1Ìch has converted the 
whole of South-western Saxony into one huge workshop, and accounts for the 
sterile mountain region being far more densely peopled than t.he fertile alluvial 
plain. The latter, however, has its sterile tracts too, "hich are con'red with 
sand, and e,'en with erratic blocks, carried thither from Scandinavia. The 
.. Swedes' 
tllne," on the battle-field of Liitzen, is one of these blocks. :Moraines 
have been tr Iced at the openings of some of the valleys of the Erzgebirge. It 


.. The king,lum of :-:a"un
' has an arèa of 6,i7i B<luare miles, a!HI \18i.)) 2,ïGO,5Sß iuhabit,mts, or 
40i to the "--ludl"e mile. 
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IS in Saxony that the last cromlechs of Cl'ntml Europe are met" itn, and only 
on rel1ching the Crimea do we once more filld examples of these ancient funereal 
monuments. 
The rivers and ri,'ulets rising on the Erzgebirge have scooped themselves out 
deep channels, and flow through picturesque valleys bounded by steep cliffs. In 
the east, where the Elbe escapes from Bohemia, the sandstone, exposed to the 
action of water and the weather, forms huge blocks of astonishing regularity. 
The cliff.; rising above the Elbe almost look like walls constructed by the 
hand of Illan. At one spot a huge bastion, joined 1;0 the plateau by a narrow 
neck of land, juts out towards the ri\er like a cyclopean wall, whilst elsewhere 
the rock has been completely broken Ul-', its fragments being scattered over the 


Fig. 166.-DES
IT\ OF POPI L\TIO:s' I" THE KI
(;Dml 01' SA'(OSY. 
Beale 1 : 2,300,000. 
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valley. )[any of the rocks are grotesquely shaped. One of them, tbe J{önig,.tein. 
is cro\\ned by a fortress absolutely impregnable. Another, the Lilienstein, 
occupies a peninsula on the left bank of the ri,
er, and forms perhaps the mo,;t 
beautiful feature of what is not very appropriately termed :-)a
on Switzerland. 
Sume of the rocks have the shape of obelisks, one of the most curious of these 
being the Prebischer Kogel, a wonderful pile commanding a wide horizon of 
woods and rocks. The ßastei, to the east of "T ehlen, is no less remarkable. 
The cliffs along the Elbe above Pima are being actively quarried, and 
the stone is exported as far as Hamburg, which to a large extent is built with 
it. Quite recently a hu
e mass of rock, 2fiO feet in height, which had been 
undermincd by the quarrymen, tumbled into the river, and interrupted its 
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navigation for several months. :Much has been done to render the Elhe mt\-igtlt.l. 
throughout the year, but a uniform depth of 33 inches, which a commission fixed 
upon in lRiO as being absolutely necessary, has not yet been secured, and in 
the summer the depth at some places is hardly 28 inches. 


I
H\RITAXTS. 


FomnmL'\ the whole of Suony was inhabited by Slavs. The names of to"ns, 
villages, and rivers prove this, for though Leipzig, Phmen, and llautzen have a 
German ring about them, a reference to ancient documents shows that they are 
virtually Slav, their meaning being" lime wood," "flooded meadow," and" group 
of cabins." l\lany villages, such as GÖrlitz, Oel:mitz, and ßlasewitz, "till retilin 
their original Rlav names. 
The upper basin of the Spree, in Saxony as well as in Prussia, is still occupicd 
by '\T ends who speak Slav. They are the remnant of a Slav nation which for- 
merly extended as far as the Elbe, but is now decreasing almo
t daily. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century the country of the "Tends e.xtended eastward to 
the OdeI'. Its gradual reduction since then is shown on the accompanying map, 
and it must be observed that even within the limits there assigned to the "Tends 
German exclusively is spoken in the towns, and all, a few old people excepted, 
speak that language as well as 
lav. 
Iany persons ha,"e translated their family 
names into German, and in course of time they will no doubt c1nim a pure 
Teutonic descent. All those causes which lead to the extinction of un ancient 
language are at work in the country of the 'Yends. Governmt>nt ignores their 
existence, the schools are German, and so are the employers of labour. The 
number of persons still speaking the ancient language is estimated at l3ß,OOO, 
viz. 
G,OOO in Prussia, and 50,000 in Saxony; but probably not many thousands 
will remain at the end of the present century. 
The cold plateau of the Erzgebirge appears to have been avoided by the old 
Slav inhabitants of the country, for the geographical nomenclature there is 
German, and many of the names were evidently given by colonists. Huntsmcn 
first penetrated these forbidding regions, and they were followed by agriculturists, 
who later on crossed the mountains into Bohemia. It is well known how these 
German colonists, by dint of hard labour, ha'"e forced the reluctant land to yield 
han"ests, and called into life new branches of industry. Still the poverty of these 
mountaineers is great, and it is only by the strictcst economy and sobriety they 
are enabled to live. As comparcd with the Saxons of the plain, tbey are small, 
feeble, and ill conditioned. The manufacture of toys is carried on there almost as 
extensively as in Thuringia, and the workmen earn even less. 
The 
axons of the kingdom of Saxony are not as pure a race as their kinsmen 
to the north-west. For ages the name of Saxon was almost looked upon as 
being synonymous with German, and the German colonists in Trans
'lvania are 
known as Saxons to the present day. But though the polit,ical domain of the 
Saxons has been much curtailed, their influence upon GernHIll life has always 
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heen a puwerful one. It was Klxony which contribut.ed most towards the forma- 
tion of modern High German. and for a long time the dialect of 
Ieis"en was 
looked upon as the most refined. 


Fig. 167.- THE \YESDS 1:\ Ll SATIA. 
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V l-'RY densely peopled, Saxony, with certain pOI tions of Rhenish Pru"-sia ami 
Sil",,.ia, has a larg-er number of towns than any other purt of Germany. )Ian
. 
\ill,lges Lave been absorbed by the towns near them, and c\'en the country districts 
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are being invaded by manufactorieR. In the V oigtland, which lies in the extreme 
south-we:st, the winding "'hite Elster flows past se\'eral towns of importance, 
including Odsllif::, (.:;,:?ö7 inhabitants) and P!rIllCIl (28,7,:;6 inhabitants), the latter 
enriched by its manufacture of Inu:-lin and by the coal mines abounding in its 
environs. Amongst the manufacturing towns in valleys tribut.,ry to the Elster are 
Fa!l'cl/.stcill (.:;,l--lö inhabitants); T"('1/(>1I (.:;,4U!I inhabitants); AII/Tvach (5,Û7 
illhahit..nt-s), which carrif's on a large trade in hides; and RI'I'clicnb((ch (1--!,ü20 
inh'lbitants), which has cotton-mill". l'íe
lr the lattcr the railway traverses the 
Gölty.sch on a bridge 28.) feet in hl'ig.bt. 
On re-entering I';axony aftpr having paH>:ed through 1Yestern Thuringia, the 
Elster irrigates the pluin upon which rÍSl>S the city of Leipzig (:.?OO,-!07 inhabit- 
ants), one of the great towns of Gf'rmuny. rlaced at the point of intersection of 
the natural highway which crosses tbe pass between the ThUl'ingian Forest and 
the Ore :Mountains, and of the road which joins the ,-alley of the Rhine to the 
valleys of the Elbe, OdeI', and 'Y eseI', I
eipzig mjoys peculiar facilities for com- 
merce. RllÏhva
'8 converge upon it from all points of the compass, and its three 
great fairs are amongst the most important held in Europe.'" Leipzig is the 
centre of the Gl'l'man book trade; its university, founded in the fifteenth century 
lIy German professor:-. eXl'f'lled from Prugue, is attended by 3,000 students; and 
its library is one of the richest in Europe. The GCIl"alld!wI/8 (Linen lIall) con- 
certs enjoy a European reputation, and the Academy of Art is much frequented. 
(
uite recently Leipzig has become the seat. of the principal Court of Appeal for the 
whole of Germany. The inhabitants of Leipzig, in their ri\ aIry with those of 
Dresden, exhibit a liberal German patriotism, whilst the dwellers in the capital 
look with sume regret upon the past. 
Including its suhurbs, Rcudllitz, I
imlenau, Göhlis, and (ltllers, Leipzig Bur- 
pa,;ses Dl'e:"rll'I1 in population, hut the town proper hurl only 13.:;,500 inhabitant:- 
in 18.7. These suburbs extend in all directions beyond the park whit:h 
encircles the town, and in which lie HOUle of its public buildings, includ- 
ing the theatre, the university, amI the observatory of the I'leissenburg. A 
portion of the battle-field of Leipzig, where !JOO,OOO mcn struggled for mastery 
and 2,OuO cannon thundered, is now co\'ered with houses, and the spot where 
l
oniatowsky perished has becomc a quay. Probl3tlif'!/da, a villuge to the south- 
east of the town, marks the centre of the fielrl of hattle. At Brcitl'l!fdd, to the 
north, Gustavus Adolphus defeated Tilly in J(j;H. 
In the valley of the )[ulrle, which flows to the east of the Elstcr, manufactur- 
ing towns arc more numerous than in any other part of Baxony. EivrJ/8lOf'k 
(fi,77:1 inhabitants), near the head of the river, is the centre of the lac(' manu- 
facture. Sc!lJIl'c/)rrg (t-!,074o inhahitants), in a l'ide valley farth('r north, hus cohalt 
amI other mines: the old parish church contain:;; Cranach's masterpiece. Lij8SJ/i/::. 
('),ï:!.; inhabitants), a to\\l1 to the east of the )lnlrle, is near it. Z/l"iclmll (3] ,-!!Jl 
inhallitants), on the l\Iulde itself, is one of those rare Saxon towns where mediawal 
buildings impart some pif'turesque features to the usual ag-glomeratioll of 
· In H;j.j the 1l1.'reh.mdisl' t,rought to the f,lil" uf Ll'ip/ig """ \,,(ue,1 ,it 1:15,000,000. 
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fuctories. The neighhouring coal mines !'upply abundant fuel. ()ne of the scams 
has been burning fur three centuries, a circulllstance of which the market 
gardeners avail themsehes by growing early vcgetables upon the heated soil. 
Zwickau has a mining school and a technical academy, and occupies the Cf'ntre of 
an important mauuÙcturing district. Amongst the to\\ns near it are Sc!/('(ll'll"if:; 
(':;,201 inhabitant!!), JÚ,.c1dJ('''g p,i01 inhabit liltS); Plan if:; (fI,.,)4ö inhallitants), 
"ith metallurgiciJl works; J1iilsm (U,.,)l':; inhabitants), Wen/all (11 ,(j

 inhahit- 


Fig. 168 - LEll'ZIG. 
Scale 1 : 120.1\00. 
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ants), C";lIIl1/if=,
('h{f(1 (17 ,ü--!!) inhahihnts), alaI/( "{fl' ('! 1. ì 4:? inha bitanb), Lirlden- 
.
fl'ill (7,tìlì(i inhabitants), (Jr1.
/Iif=, Lt/ll[IIÚf:; (G.l4 L inhabitants), B/lrgsftirlt (G,193 
inhabitants), LÖ.
.
/fit:;. GendOl: f (3.4.i6 inhal itanb), and Jlu'I"{(Ii{' (:ll,2iì inhabit- 
ants), "ith numerous cotton-mills. Thf' towns farth('l" 110rth in the valley of 
the }Iulùf', such ns Eocldit= (5,iö1 inhabitants/, (hÙnlll(( (ì,:!i:l inhabitants), and 
JJ"l/I"::CII (R,lü.ï inha1)itant
l, ao;; well as nO/"l/a (I,U11 inhabitant:;), on a tributary 
of the Elster, lie alreaò

 within the circle of attraction of Leipzig. 
Cltl'll/JIif::. (8.'),3:J-t illLabitants), the third city of Saxony in point of population, 
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and one of those which increase most rapidly, forms the centre of another manu- 
facturing district. The" German )Ianchester" is a town of cotton-mills and 
p,'int. works. :More than 2uu,00U spindles are in operation in its factories, and 
there are, in addition, important machine shops. As befits R town of commerce, 
the railway station is its most prominent buil.Jing. The neighbouring tOWllS 
engage likewise in the cotton industry, and consist of huge f..ctories and work- 
men's dwellings. The more important amongst them are Limbaclt (6,879 inha- 
bitants), Holll'l/.
teÙt (9.844 inhabitants), (jab/cII:; (1),800 inhabitants), StollvCI"!1 
((i,3
6 inhabitant;;), Grlel/all (5,21'4 inhahitants), Z
e1lOpall (ð,045 inhabitants), 
FrrlllkeJlbel"fJ (10,46
 inhabitants), I[ainicl/{'/t (1),4(j/3 inhabitants), )Iitlil'Cida (9,Ofl3 
inhabitants), Ocder(1lt (!'í,83ö inhabitants), R(j.
.weilt (6,968 inhabitants), Döbl'ln 
(10,9G9 inhahitants), and Lci8/lÏgì.0-!.:; inhabitants). Higher up, in the upper 
valley of the Zschopau, are the old mining towns of JIlIl"itllbf'l"!1 (.:;,9.:;6 inhabitant;;) 
and 
lnl/avcl"g (11,726 inhabitants). In the same district are Z/fö/litz (5,279 
inhabitants) and SeI/öl/licide (5,Oì2 inhabitants), a fine vilbge. Farther west, in 
the mountains, lies SaÙla, where most of the toys are mallufuctured. 
Fl"civf'I"[1 (
5,3-1;J inhabitants), the famous mining town. lies likewise in the 
basin of the Mulde. It is no longer a California, and the vulue of the silver won 
there is but small, if compared with what is produced in :Nevada or :Mexico; but 
for skill these Saxon miners still hold their own, as they did in the :Middle Ages, 
when they were the instructors of all Europe. The )Iining Academy attracts 
students from every quarter of the world. In its museum is preserved the collec- 
tion of "'erner, the father of modern geology. The mines, which support 6,UUO 
miners and their families, were recently threatened hy an irruptiun of water. 
They are drained now by a tunnel 8
 miles in length.. 
The Elbe, on entering :-;axony, fluws past 81'//(//1(1(11/ 3,111 inhabitants), the 
tourist's heall-quarters for Saxon Switzerland. II is then joined bya rivulet 
rising abOl, e the manufacturing town of 81 VII it:; \ G,22:! inhabitants), winds round 
the foot of the fortress of JiÖ/lif/stein (3.'ì,"j() inhubitant.), and leaves behind it the 
quarries of '\Y chIen. On a scarped promontory on the left rises the huge castle of 
Sonnstein, now a lunatic asylum, o\"prtowering the town of Pima (10,581 
inhabitants). "
e approach Dresden. \'illus and gardens succeed each other aC 
the fuot of the hills bounding the rigl1t hank of the river. amongst them being 
Pi/II/it;;, the summer residence of the King of 
axony. at which was signed the 
tr'eat.y by which the Emperor of Austria and thp King of Prussia undertook to 
reseat Louis X \-1. upon the throne of France. 
Dresden (I!J7,2!1.:; inhabitants) is the most pleasant town of German
', 0\\ ing to 
its numerous museums and the gentlemallnprsofitsinhabitants.This. at all 
e\ cnts, is the opinioll of fureigners, who settle in it hy preference. A considerable 
portion of the floating population of the town consists of artists, poets, musicians, 
and men of taste, who are attracted to this" German Florence," and whose very 


· In 18i6 the mines of Freiherg yieldeù 2,045 tons of siln'r, 21;.; tons of copper, 341 tons of arsenic, 
3,412 tUll' of Ie"d. 153 tOllS of 7Ílle, anil 3.7\Jl tons of sulphur. The sih er extraeted in the course of 
thlee eellturies is estimated at 1:34,000 OUO. 
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presence raises the general tone of society. The appearance of the to\\ II prO\ es 
that fine artistic tastes guided its founders. Three fine stone bridges spall 
the river, on the left bank of which rise the princip..tl public buildings, not all of 
them, 'it is true, irrepruachable on the score of taste, but nune of them mean or 
'lIlgar. From the high terrace abo\e the large :,.quare the city presents a noble 
:spectacle. 
Dresden abounds in museums, the 
tate alone pos;:h:<ing thirteen, e'Çery one 
of which teems with treasures of art, The gallery of l'aintings is the richest of 
Germany, and one of the most famous in the world. It contains masterpieces of 
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every school-Correggios, Raffaels, Rembrandts, 
Iurillos, and Holbeins. The 
same building contains a cabinet of prints, an anthropological museum, and 
other collections. The Japanese Palace, a fine edifice on the right bank of the 
ri,"er, includes a museum of antiquities, a collection of coins, and a library of 
.5uo,OOu 'Çolumes. The Johanneum affords space for collections of armour and 
porcelain. E\"en the Royal Palace is partly set apart for a museum. Its" green 
vaults" ahound in jewels and costly curiosities. Another palace contains the 
mrxld... of Rietschel, the sculptor. The very town is a huge museum, abounding 
in tine edifice" and well-executed statues, and every 
 ear adds to its treasures. 
93 
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Dresden is not the seat of a university, but it has many famous schools, 
including a technical academy and a school for music. Scientific and art societies 
are numerous. Å portion of the public park has been set aside as a zoological 
garden. On a sandy plateau to the north of the town rises quite a l"it)' of military 
building;;, ironically called f'asernopulis. 
In lfo-13 Dre;;rlPn was the head-quarters of the French army. and the battle 
which co...t )Ioreau's life was fought a short distance to the south of it. The 
valley of' the ,,- eisseritz, which intersects the field of battle, prcsents us with some 
of the lo\'eliest sceuer)' ileaI' the town. In it, surrounded by forests, lies Tlwralldt 
(:l,B.54 inhabitants), tbe seat of a school of forestry, and a favourite summer resort. 
Lo8clm.it::, in the hilly country to dIe east of t11C Elhe, is also much frequented by 
\'isitors. A merlieal estahlishulent for the treatment of phthisi,; is in ()p
ration there. 
J[ei.
8en (13.0fl2 inhal,itants), helm" Dresden. on the left bank of the Elhe, the 
mediæ\'al ('apital of )lisnia anù of f'a:\.ollY. was originally founded as a bulwark 
a
ain"t thc "rend;;. Two bridgeR. a Gothic church, an old ca<;tle. and the Rurround- 
ing woods make it one of the most l)ieturesque towns of Sa:\.ony. It is famous 
in the history of the ceramic arts, the first porcelain factory in Europe having 
been established in the Albrecbtshurg by nöttcber. In 1Kß:j the manufactory 
was tmnsferred to the valley of the Triehisch. .Modern" Drf'sden, " howevcr, is far 
inferior to the old porcelain, which excels in fineness of paste and solidity of colours. 
!lic.wI (5, 'ì07 inhabitants) is the only SJ.xon town on the Elbe below )Iei"sen, 
hut at some distance from the rivcr there are two manufacturing towns, U.
('hatz 
r'ì,
43 inhabitants) and G/"o8w'/Ilwill (11,542 inh
lbitaut"), the one to the west, the 
other to the cast. R(((["hc/"f1 (5,l-ifH inhabitants) and IÚ1II1CIIZ (ß,7H4 inhabitants), 
the birthplace of Lessing, lie to the north-east of Dresden, in the valley of the 
Black 1-:1...ter. 
Brll/t::cll, or B/{r1i'8Ïtl (17,4af) inhahitants), the capital of G pper Lll;;atia, rises 
proudly above the plain intersected by the winding Spree. An old castlc, in which 
the 1\ ings of Bohemia kcpt court, comnuuuh; the city. In 181:3 the allied Prussians 
and Russians were defeated near ßautzen by the French. Tbe village of 
IIodd,'irch, near which Frederick the Great sustained a crushing defeat in l'ì.;H, 
lies farther to the east. Liihall (G,f)ß
 inhabitants) is at a still greater distance 
fmm Baut-zen, though in the hasin of the Elhe. It lies at the foot of an extinct 
volc mo. Another cone in the vicinity, known as the Cherno Bog, or "Black 
God," is a miniature Vesuvius. 
Zittalt (:!O"H 7 inhahitants), the largcst town of Eastern Saxony, is not far 
frolll the Xei:<se, an affiuent of the OdeI'. Lying close to the frontier of Bohemia, 
Z;ttau is one of the group of industrial towns ha"ing Heichenherg- for their 
cpntre. It carries on the manufucture of linen, damask, and other textile fabrics. 
Linen and cloth are likewise manufactured at EI.cr.,úal'll (6,7: 1 4 inhabitant,.;), 
fMc/'witz ('ì,:!:3'ì inhabitant,,), Se{t'fu'lIIlf'/'srlOl:f (6,:!(jG inhabitants), Gros8-,sc!löllrl/l 
p,H77 inhabitants), and in many ,'illagcs which stretch for miles along the 
surrounding mountain yallcys. Ifl'l"/"n/w{, thl' original ",ettlement of the :Moravian 
13rcthren, lies to the lJorth. It was founded in 1 Î
2, on the estate of Count Zin- 
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zenòorf. This religious sect has estahlished settlements in many parts of the 
world, but since it has ceased to be persecuted its original fen-our has somewhat 
evaporated. Property is no longer held in COllilllon, and wealth claims its 


Fig. 170.-ZITTAU AND THE YILLAOE8 NEAR IT. 
Scale I : 130,000. 
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privileges amongst them as in other communities. The :Moravian Brethren are 
supposed to number .jO,OOO souls, and they support more than 300 missionaries 
in the East and "-cst Indies, Labrador, Grecnland, Africa, and PoIJllc",ia. 



CHAPTER IX. 


TIlE PLAIXS OF THE ELBE, ODER, AND nST
LA. 


(OLD PHU
8I\, Ax HALT, LAUE:s'Hl:RO, H.nmUllG, Li:HECJ., JlIEcKLE:s'ßUHG, A!\D PRl:SSIAS POLAND.). 


GENER\L ASPECrS.-HILI.S A"D PJ.U"S. 


r 
 -'
-t
 
 ,-':;LL that portion of ?ermany wh.ich to the north of Thuringia, 

 
 \'
 Sa:xony, and the GIant :Mountams extend!> to the shores of the 
-:;.< 1ft, \ f:(i Baltic, possesses great uniformity of geographical features. The 
,,
, foot-hills of the H:trz and the barren heaths of IJiineburg bound 
it in the west, wbiht a wooded upland, abounding in lakes, 
separates it from Russia in the east. The climatic frontier towards Russia is well 
defined, for to the cast of Baltic Prussia the winters increase rapidly in severity. 
The whole of the country from the Elbe to the Yistula is a level plain. Thus 
communication in all dircctions meets with no ohstacles, whilst the Elbe opens 
out the country towards the north-west. Hamburg, the great maritime city of 
Germany, hus arisen near its mouth. 
()ne physically, this region has now likewise become one politically, for the few 
small states which Prussia has suffered to exist in her midst enjoy but an apparent 
independence. The natural advantages possessed by this extensive region are 
inferior to those of Central or :-;outhern Germany, and en'n now the population it 
supports is less dense than we meet with in Saxony, "rürttemberg, or the Rhine- 
land. It increases, however, and large towns are becoming more numerous. 
The spurs of the Harz die away on the Saale, and only near Halle do we meet 
with a few hills. ,Far more considerable are the spurs which the Giant :Mountains 


· Prussian territories 
Anhalt 
Lauenburg . 
Hamburg, exclusive of Ritzebüttel 
Lübeck 
Principality of Lübeek (Oldenburg) 
]\k-cklenburg-I'chwcrin 
-f;trclitz . 


Ar.... 
Sq. )Iiles. 
86,266 
907 
452 
126 
109 
201 
5,136 
1.131 
94,328 


Total 


Population. 
18;5. 
15,041,775 
197.041 
48,800 
3";1,661 
56,912 
34,085 
5':;3,78.3 
95,673 


- 
16,409.iJ2 


Inh
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. 
to the Sq 'lils. 
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237 
108 
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9 
.322 
liO 
108 
85 
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and Sudetes project into the lowlands. The yaHey of the rpper Xeisse is hounded 
by steep heights, and on the right bank of the Oder, ahove Oppeln, the hills 
attain a height of more than 1,000 feet. The mountains which form tbe 
frontier towards Buhemia rise steeply above the plain. They remain covered with 
snow much longer than the lowlands, and owing to their cold wind", fogs, and 


Fig. In.-THE TEYPERATLRE OF JA:'CARY IS E\8TERX Pm:sSIA. 
Accordmg to Putzger. Beale 1 : 2,695,000. 
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trpacherous hog'" they were formerl
' fin object of dread. They are supposed to 
be the domain of Riihezahl, a capricious mountain spirit of tbe Hobin Hood t) pe, 
wbich first made its appe1rance after the Thirty Year,,' "Tar. 
A drpary plain stretches away from the foot of the mountain!', its uniformity 
only brokcn here and therc hy sand-bills and gl'ntle swdls. The Fliirning, a low 


. 
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plateau to the sout,h of Berlin, is one of the latter. A few hillocks to the east of 
Berlin form the "Switzerland of the )Iarch." To the north of Brandenburg, 
where the Elbe and Oder di,'erge from each other, a rocky plateau ri8es abow the 
alluvial plain, one of its summits, the l'riemerberg, attaining a height of (i60 feet. 
The scarped cliffs, numerous lakes, and woods of this plateau present features 
strikingly picturesque. In this region, which is exposed to the moisture-laden 
atmosphere of the Baltic, we meet with some of the most extensive meadows of 
Germany, one of them covering an area of 40 !'>quare milcs. 
A littoral plateau of the same nature extends from the OdeI' to the Yistula, 
terminating in a picturesque hill region known as the "Switzerland of the 
Kassubes." Its highest summit, the Thurmberg, rises to an altitude of 1,115 
feet, and shady forests, transparent lakes, and sparkling rivulets render this 
country very charming. A third littoral plateau extends to the east of the 
Vistula, attaining its greatest height (I,U50 feet) in the hill:s of Löbau, east of 
Graudenz. 
A considerable portion of the plain traversed by the Elhe, Oaer, and Yistula is 
covered with sand, and Brandenburg has for this reason been nicknamed Ger- 
many's" sand-box." "
hen the wind is high :some of the villages are hidden in 
cloud" of sand, which penetrates the houses and covers the streets. Even near 
Berlin there are sandy wastes where, in summer, we might fancy ourselves in 
Arabia, if it were not for tþe pine woods looming out in the distance. 
Formerly, when the floods of the ocean covered what is now Prussia, the 
icebergs drifting southward dropped immense quantities of rocks, with which they 
were co,Tered. In some localities these erratics are very numerous. In the more 
accessil,le districts they have been removed, and employed for huilding purposes; 
but at some distance from the rivers t.hey completely cover wide tracts, known to 
the east of the Vistula as Stl'illjJa!iren. And not only do they cover the surface, 
but they are found to an unknown depth beneath it. Sometimes they occur in 
huge piles, evidcntly resulting from the melting away of a stranded iceberg. One 
of the largest of these erratics, near Gross Tyehow, in Pomerania. is known as 
the" l3ig Rock" It is a blo('k of gneiss 40 feet in length, 33 in width, and 13 
in height. These huge blocks are picturesque features of the landscape, but they 
too often arouse the cupidity of quarrymen. The collection of erratics from the 
bottoms of lakes, and even from the bottom of the sea, is a special branch of 
industry, carried on hy men who raise the stones by means of immense tongs, and 
IJre hence hno" n as Sfeillz(l//gel". 
Similar block:,; of :;':candinavian origin are RC'attered over the wbole of the 
plain as far as thc Giant Mountains and Sudetes, IJnd in IJ few instances they have 
even found their \\ ay through gaps in the mountains to their Routhern slope. 
Glacial drift covers a considerable part of Saxony, extending nearly to Dresden, 
as well as portions of Thuringia. On the other hand, no glacial drift whate,'er 
is found in the fertile" Hörd;' or plain, of )Iagdeburg, and on the platC'J.u of 
Cuja,'ia, to t be west of the Yistula, stones of any description are so rare that the 
metal required for the roads has to be fetched from long distances. Thc remains 
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of shells and animals discovered in the drift appear to prove tnat 
was colder when these err,ltics were being dispersed than it is now. 
mammoths and rhinoceroses have likewise been found. 


the climate 
Bones of 


L\KES \XI) PEAT Boc;s. 


W HE
 the sea retired from the land numerous ca vities remained filled with 
water. Many of these have now become filled up with alluvial soil, hut owing 
to the gentle slope of the plain, deposition proceeds at so slow a rate that the lakes 
of Northern Germany, large and small, can be counted by the hundred. All 
these lakes are now filled with fresh water, with the exception of one in the 
yicinity of Eisleben, which is evidently fed from brine springs. The whole of 
the liarz, an ancient island of the ocean, is surrounded by 8aliferous strata. At 
Sperl'mberg, a village near Jüterbogk, the borer first struck saIt at a depth of 


Fig. 172.-THE LAKE DI>5TIUfT OF }h;;t!RU. 
Bæ.le 1 : 2.100,OUO, 


25 Mileti. 


2!ì0 feet, and then passed through a bed of it 3,8RO feet in thickness. The sea 
which deposited this salt must have been at least 3,800 fathoms in depth. The 
boring at Speremberg is the deepest in the world. It furnished interesting 
information on the temperature of the earth. The temperature ceased to increase 
after a depth of 5.:l16 feet had been attained, and amounted to l
'--' Fahr. at 
the bottüm of the boring. The salt-mines of Fìtassfurt, on the :-:aale, are equally 
curlOUS. 
Lakes abound on the northern slope of the heights of 
Iecklenburg. Some of 
them occupy cavities in the flll'ks, and are said to be more than GOO feet in 
depth. As to the coast lakes of )Iecklenhurg, they are gulf... or fiords, like those 
of 
orway, but in a state of tran!'<ition. Sume of the lakes shed their waters into 
ri\ ers fio" ing in opposite directions. 
The rivulets which flow southwards from the hills of Pomerania expand into 
lakes or ponds. To the east of the Yistula, in the country of the )Iasures, the 
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lakes are more nllml'rous and labyrinthine than III any other portion of this 
region. If )Iasuria is " rich only in stones," as a local proverb says in allusion to 
the po,"erty of its inhabitants, it is no less true that it abounds in meadows and 
forests, reflected in the translucid water of four hundred and fifty lakes, Many 
of these lakes are sinuous and elongated, like rivers dammed up at their mouth. 
Several are connected by rivers or narrow channels, and sume discharge themselves 
in opposite directions. All these lakes shrink slowly, partly owing to the alluvial 
soil which is deposited in them, and partly on account of the channels of their affiuents 
becoming deeper. In some cases it is the small lakes in the side valleys which are 
drained first; in others it is the lake in the main valley which disappears. The 
river '\Yarthe presents an instance of the latter kind. It is aecompanied on both 


Fig. 173.-THE WARTHE A:s'V ITS LAKE8. 
Scale 1 : 310,000. 


15 Miles. 


Hides by a multitude of small lakes, plnced perpendicularly towards it, and resem- 
hling in every respect. the lakes and limans of the Kilia mouth of the Danube, and 
of the Black Sea coast to the north of it. 
The draining- of these lakes is not, however, left solely to nature. The peasants 
frequently drain them, at least partly, by deepening' their outlets. Thcy are also 
made serviceable to navigation, and lying pretty much on the same level (383 
feet), some of thcm have been joined by a canul without locks, extending from 
Angl'rburg to GlIsÚanka, whieh is of great scrvice for exporting the products 
of the fore:'.t". Another canal, 77 miles in length, COIIIlects the lakes to the south- 
ea!oot cf Rilling. It has a uniform level of :J:!.j feet, and descends towards the 
Frische Haft' ù," a serif'S of "shoot,," U l ) which baro'cs are made to ascend b y an 
. , to> 
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h
'draulic machine. In winter the lakes are covered witb ice, and sledges drawn 
b) small horses, ever at a gallop, cros!' them in all directions. 
But whilst some of the lakes gradually change into ri,"ers, others become con- 
verted into bogs. This happens mostly in t,he plains, where the current is 
sluggish and easily obstructed by vegetation. In so leH'1 a cöuntry as Branden- 
burg, Poznania, or Eastern Prussia, the slightest obstacle will cause a ri,"er to change 
its bed. The deserted channel remains behind in the form of stagnant pOlJls and 
marshes, and in cour;;e of time these become filled with peat. This is the origin of 
the peat bogs of Fehrbellin (which contain many marine plants, and formerly proved 
a great obstacle to tra\"ellers), and of the bogs bounding tbe chain of lakes traversed 
by the Hawl, whicb ha., tal;:en possession of the ancient channel of the 0der. The 
depression tbrough which the Yistula formerly flowed, when it \\as still tributary 
to the OdeI', and which is occupied by the 
etze and 'Varthe, is covered \\ith 


Fig. li4.-DIYl
LTIO'I I' THE YOLLYE OF THE ELBB. 
According to Wex. 
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swamps only recently drained. An extensive peat bog, known as the Lange 
T,.ödd, covers the watershed to the ea,>t of Bromberg. A bird's-eye view of this 
country of labyrinthine rivers, !'\\amps, lakes, peat bogs, and '-ast meadoW's con- 
veys the idea of a region recently left dry by a flood. Formerly many of the 
riwrs intermingled their waters. Kot two centuries have pa.ssed since some of the 
watf'r of the Yistula found its way into the r pper Uder. The Yistula, when in flood, 
joined the Xer, a tributary of the WarthI.', below "T arsaw, and the latter discharged 
some of its surplus "ateI' through the swamps of Obra into the OdeI'. 


RIYEHS Axn L\f;OOX8. 


. 


X -\Tt:RE does not second the efforb of engmeers desirous of improying the 
ri\ers as navigable highwa
's. Dr. Berghaus pro\'cd long ago that the 'olume 
of the rivers of German
. has decreased in the course of the la...t hundred and fifty 
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years, and recent obsermtions confirm his assertion. The fact is sufficiently 
accounted for by the destruction of forests, the greater extent of land cultivated, 
the increase of artificial canals for purposes of navigation or irrigation, and the 
larger quantity of water used in towns and tlctories. Perhaps there has also taken 
place a diminution in the rainfall. Floods are higher and more di"astrous than 
formerI.", but they do not compensate for the low water in summer. Careful 
measurements made along the Elbe leave no doubt in that respect. 
The changes which the impO\erished rivers of Germany ba{"e undergonb in 
recent times cannot compare with those which are recorded by the geological 
history of the country. In order to obtain some idea of the latter \\e need only 
examine those portions of the EIbf', Uder, or Yistula which are not yet confined 
between emhankments, and where rivf'r arms and deserted river channels form a 
veritable lahyrinth around islands and sand-banks. The increase of population 
and agriculture no longer admits of rivers freely wandering over the country. 


}'ig. li5.-DIYI:'iTTIO:s' 1
 THE YOLLYE OF THE ELBE FOR EACH :\IO:\TH 0.' THE YEAR. 
Accordin
 to Wex 
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The undefined lands which bound them are gradually being drained and brought 
under cultivation. 
Of the three great riwrs of Xorthern Germany, the Elbe is by far the most 
important as a navigable highway. On crossing the German frontier it becomes 
na\'igahle, and, thanks to the care devoted to it, it remains so for nearly the \\ hole 
year, until it discharges itself into the sea helow llamburg. Since 18ìO no tolls 
ha"e been levied upon the vessels traversing it. 
The ef'tuary of tbe Elhe differs essmtially from the months of the Raltic rivers, 
for it communicates directly with tl1C sea, instead of discharging itsdf into a ]ngoon, 
and the tide a",cends it for 10"1 miles. Formerly it gradunlly grew wider as it 
appronched the North Sea, the distance from const to const amounting to 12 miles, 
at high water. But a 
rent deal of land has been emhanked along the left shore, 
including the island of Krautsand, which was uninhabited in the sixteenth century, 
but is now covered with fields and houses. So great is the volume of the Elbe, that 
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potable water can be scooped up at a distance of 5 miles from its mouth. It is only 
beyond IIeligoland that the sea-water contains the normal quantity of salt. 
The OJer presents a most remarkable feature in its multitude of channels filled 
with running or stagnant water, or completely deserted. So large is their number 
that we sometimes fancy the river must lose itself. Such actually happens with 
the 8pree below Kottlms. Between that town and LÜbben, where it once more 
flows in a single channel, th:1t river has virtually ceased to exist. It is swallowed 
up by innumeraùle channels, forming a vast labyrinth. 'Ve might fancy our- 
selves in some part of llolland, if the alluvial islands were not to a large extent 
covered with elder-trees, ash-trees, and beeches. The Spreewald, with its woods, 


Fig. lï6.-THE 
I'REE"ALD. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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meadows, and winding- water channels, abounrls in charming rural scenery, and 
visitors are delighted with the Dutch-like cleanliness of its inhabitants. The 
yillag-es, as in the X etherlallds, h'1ve canals insteaà of streets, and the whole traffic 
of the country is carried on by w.lter. Burg, where the persecuted 'Yends of 
former da
 s fled as to a lacustrine village, consists of sever.ll hundred scattered 
houses raised on artificial soil, and is tra\"ersed in all directions by canals, the 
banks of which are planted with trees. 
Of all German ri\ers the OdeI' has hitherto been least subjected to the ruling 
influence of man. The low and e'\.ceedingly fertile district known as the Oder- 
bruch, which extends from Podelzig, near Frankfort, to Uderberg, a distance of 
3.) miles, was a century ago an inaccessible swamp abounding in lakes. The main 
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arm of the river at that time flowed along the western heights, in a channel now 
known as the Old OdeI'. Frederick II. caused a canal to be excavated along the 
eastern margin of the swamp, and at an average distance of 1.3 miles from the 
old river, thus enclosing an extensive island, which has, however, only partially 
been drainerl. The 'r arthe, the principal tributary river of the Oder, passes 
through a similar Brlich, or swamp, 46 miles in length, and on an average 10 in 


Fig. 177.-THE OnERßRL'CH. 
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width. This river, too, Frederick II. attempted to U regulate" by dmining the 
s\\'alnps into the Elbe below Kii"trin, but bis scheme bas not prO\ ed completely 
successful, and the riverine land is exposed to frequent floods. The OdeI' is 
little utilised as a naviga hIe channel. Its upper course, 0\\ ing to shallows and 
irregularities of current, can be navigated only with diffi(.ulty, and even between 
Glogau and Frankfort the season of its availability for fully laden bnrges is limited 
to fortJ--two da
's in the F'ar. For three months annually all trnffic is stopped 
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either by ice or by floods. All the efforts of engineers ba\e hitherto failed in 
converting the OdeI' into a scn ice:lble river highway. 
The Oder, dischargin
 itself into a tideless sea, has no estuary. Below Stettin 
the river flows through an elongated lake, \\ hich is gradually being silted up, 
aud then enters the OI"().S,SC lI(!tf
 a great fresh-\\ater lagoon, covering 30ï 
square miles. Two islauds separate it from the open Baltic, with which it COlll- 
municates through three channels, of \\ hich two are spanned by bridges and clo
ed 
by bars, leaving only tbat of ::::ìwine, in the centre, available for navigation. It 
was formerly obstructed by a bar having less than R feet of water 0\ er it; but 
jetties ha,e been coustructed, and the depth is now Hi feet. The lagoon itself is 
shallow, aud the construction of a na\ igation canal across it is uuder con- 
6ideration. 
Tbe Yistula-callcd 'Yeichsel by the Germans, "Ti..;;}a by the Poles-is bounded 
by s\\ amps, now partly drained and protected by embankments. Thcse latter, 
ho\\eyer, do not alwa)"s prove efficacious when the ice breaks up in Rpring. Tr
, 
1
':;,j the rising floods burst through the embankments designed to control them, 
inundating a vast extent of country. As the river flows f!"Om south to north, 
the ice breaks up first in its upper part, and not being able to escape, it accumu- 
lates, damming up the river, and ultimately acts with almost irresistible force. 
The bridge of Dirschau has had to be furnished with powerful ice-breakers to 
resist its pressure. 
The Lower Yi-<tula forms a uatural bound',ry between tbe plains of Germany 
and Russia. The country to the west of it is sandy and covered with pine woods, 
whilst to the east extends a more varied region of greater fertility, and clothed 
with forests of deciduous trees. At a distance of :!.:; miles from the sea we reach 
the head of the delta, the X ogat, or eastern arm, flowing into the Frische Haff, 
wLilst the main branch of the ri\ er discharges itself directly into the sea below 
Danzig. 
The delta of the Vistula has an area of 620 square miles, and grows yisihly. 
Its alluvial soil is of exceelling fertility. Formerly the whole of it was a swamp, 
but the embankments constructed since tbe latter part of the thirteenth century 
have rendered its culti,ation pos
ible. The Teutouic knights, who had established 
themselves at )Iarienburg, first took this work in hand, employing thousands of 
Lithuanian and Slav prisouers. In six years they misf'd embankments protecting a 
Trl'l"de,', or island, of 350 square miles. The rrerdel"8 near Danzig and Elbing 
were embanked in the beginning of the fourteenth century, aud it is astonishing 
that such works 
hould ha,e been accomplished in an age when the art of the 
engineer was still in its infancy. 
The Pri.<clle H(!{I' co\-ers an area of 3:30 square miles, but was much larger 
formerly, having partly been filleà up by the alluvial deposits of the Vistula and 
Pregel. If the coast of Prussia were not slowly subsiding, we might be able to 
calculate the number of years required to convert the whole of it into dry land. 
The Pregel forms a delta too, aud that a most remarkable one, for Sam- 
land, the district bounded by its main arm and the lateral brunch which flows 


. 
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into the Kurische Haff, is a region of picture
que hills, known as the" Prussian 
Paradise. " 
A tongue of sandy dunes separates the Baltic from the Frische Haff, which is 
accessible only through a narrow gap at Pillau, almost facing the mouth of the 
l'reO'el at KöniO'sberO'. The forest which formerl y covered the dunes aroused t,he 
I:> I:> I:> 
cupidity of Frederick "
illiam I., who had it cut down; but no sooner had this 
been done than the dunes began to move, overwhelming several villages, and 
filling up the I'mall ports on their interior slopes. They have never been replantcd. 
The Ill/rise/Ie Ill//t' is the largest of these Prussian lagoons, cO\-ering no less 
than 62.3 :>quare miles. The l\Ielllel, which flows into it, has a delta of J4.5 square 
miles. The --,-Ye/mll/g, a term equivalent to the Italian Lido, which separates this 
Haff from the Baltic, is the lungest met with on the coast of Prussia, and its dunes 


Fig. liS.-SAMLAsn A"n THE DELTA OF THE PREGEL. 
Scale 1 : 800,000. 
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rise to a height of 20G feet. L'p to the beginning of last cent.ury these dunes were 
cO\'ered with forests, and they afforded shelter to flourishing villag-es which 
occupied their interior slope. .\.t that time the high-road from Kiilligsberg to 

lemel follO\\ed their exterior slope, and the Sandkrug inn, at its spit., was 
frequently crowded b.'" storm or ice-bound travellers. 'Vhell the forest.s had been 
destroyed in the COUl'se of the Seven Y ears' "
ar, the dunes began to travel, over- 
whelming villages and field", and the inhabitants fled from the Nehrung. Only 
a shred Qf the ancient forest survives near Schwarzort, a small village of fishermen; 
but that, too, is gradually being destroyed, the sands of the dunes travelling right 
over it, so that trees which originally grew on the interior slope reappear, after 
the lap"e of years, on the exterior one-dead of course. The village itself is 
threatened with destruction, for on an aver.tge the dunes travel annually IG feet 
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to tòe eastward. The work of replanting them is exceedingly difficult, owing to 
the enormous masse's of drifting sand which ha,e to be consolidated. 
\.t several 
places the sea has broken through the dunes, but the breaches effected by it have 


Fig. li9.-THE KLRISCHE HAFF A"D THE DELTA OF THE :lIE34EL. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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he en closed again, and tlJe sole entrance now is through the Gut of )Icmel, ouly 
1,:300 feet wide, and difficult to navigate. 
A'IBER.-The shores of the naffs and of the pe'ninsula of 
amland have frolll 
imlllf'morial times attracted merchants in search of the amber cast up on them. 
Greeks and Etruscans, and perhaps even l'hænicians, tra\'eIled thither through 
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the wilds of f:armatia, as is proved by coins and other objects found along the 
routes whicb tbe
" must have followed. 
Formerly the amLer-seekers were content merely to scratch the sands, or to 
wait until a storm strcwed the shore with the precious fossil gum. ::-ince 1
7;!, 
however, the search after it has been carrierl on by digging down to the blue clay, 
which generally abounds in it. Refore that time, in 18ö:!, two fishermen conceived 
the happy idea of dredging the bottom of the lIafl'. They succeeded beyond 
expecìat:on, and now employ steam-power in their operations. paying nIlnually 

12,OOO to the State for the privilege of doing so. Ordinarily amber fetches 
between 1 Us. and .:La 1 :!s. per pound, but fancy prices are paid for fine specimens." 
The amber dig-gings have led to the discovel'y of the ancient forests which 
furnished this fossil resin. l\Iany forests have grown and disilppeared since that 
am bel' age. Beneath the actual forest of Schwarzort, and at a dept,h of hardly more 
than a yard, have been discovered the remains of an oak \\ oDd. Deeper still, 
helow another layer of sand, appeared the vestiges of a third forest, which has been 
traced all along the Nehmng. Now and then the sandy beach yields up roots 
of yew-tree.., hard like iron, and all the more remarkable as the yew has alnlUst 
entirely disappeared from 
 orthern Germany. 
Bubmerged forests and peat hogs on tlu' one hanrl, and marine deposits formed 
hig-h above the actual beach on the other, prove tllat the land has been suh- 
jected to suecessi ve oscillations. Dr. Berendt, one of the most indefatigable 
explorers of the Prussian coast, has distinctly recognised two upheavals and two 
subsidences. Direct observations continut'd since t,Le beginning of the century 
have led to no definite result, and whilst some assert tbat the land is being 
upheaved, others maintain that it is subsiding. 
This much, however, may he asserted, that within a comparatively rf'cent epoch 
the land did subside. Submerged peat bogs alone could cet"tainly not be accepted 
in proof of this, for on the island of Usedom and elsewhere peat grows in cavities 
depressed below the level of the sea, from which tbey are separated by a ridge 
of dunes. These bog's, if the sea were to destroy tbe barrier whicb now protects 
tbem, would at once become submerged. But, in addition to forests and peat 
bogs, there ha\"e been discovered the remains of human habitations at a depth of 
10 feet below the actual level of the sea. 
Lagoons are numerous along the coast of Western Pomerania, and at m..lIlY 
places the sea has invaded the land, owing probably to a sub
idence of the latter. 
The narrow tongue of land which now separates the "Bodden," or Gulf, of 
Jasmund, on the island of Riigen, from the sea, was much wider formerly, and 
covered with fields and pastures. It is a barren strip of land now, and the waves 
frequently wash over it, filling up the gulf with sand. Regamiinde, the ancient 
port of Treptow, has been swallowed up by the sea, and a portion of the city of 
Kolberg is secured from a similar fate only through the most assiduous attention 
Lestowed upon the emLankments which protect it. The sand near that town 
contains numerous particles of iron, and if violently disturbed after its smface 


· In 1 
i5 3,,0,000 Ibs of amher \\ere founù. 
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h:ls be
n dried by the summer sun, a musical sound is produced, a phenomenon 
also observed in the French Lfllldf'l), on :Mount I"inai, and elsewhere. 
X 0" here else can the great effects of the erosi \"C action of water be traced 
more satisfactorily than in the littoral district which includes the Fi"chland of 
)Iecklenburg, the peninsula of the Dar"s, and the island of Riigen. TIT e perceive 
at once that the island was formerly a portion of the mainland, and that the 
narrow tongues which now separate the lagoons to the west of the Gut of Stml. 


Fig. 180.-THE D\RSS A:<D THE WGOOJoS OF BARTH. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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sund from the sea are the remains of an ancient coast-line. The eastern coast of 
Riigen resi...ts successfully the onslaught of the waves, for it
 cliffs are protected 
by mounds of déhris; but in the west there are no such protecting barriers, and 
the Darss would long ere this have disappeared beneath the waves, bad not 
embankments been constructed in its defence. The inh,lbitants of Riigen are well 
aware that their island melts away beneath their feet. Their traditions tell of 
great floods which tore it asunder from the mainland, and cut it up into a number 
of peninsulas, connected only by fragile strips of sand with its main portion. 
OJ- 
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The island of Rnden, in 1302, still formed p:ut of Rügen, from which it is 
now 8 miles distant. Gustavus Adolphus embarked his army upon that island, 
which would no longer be posRible, so fast is it disappearing beneath the waves. 
Riigen is rern"trkthle on account of its geologic tl structure. It is a bit of 
Scandinavia as it were, being composed of the sune rocks as Scania and Seeland. 


Fig. 181.-THE ISLAND OF RUGEN. 
Seole I : 600,000. 
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Dazzling cliffs of chalk extend along the eastern shore, rlsmg III the Kömgs- 
stuhl, or "!loyal Seat," of the Stubbenkammcr to a height of 420 feet. The 
steep valleys which separate the cliffy headlands are not barren, like the 
'1."allell.
e8 of Normandy, for the water of the Baltic being almost fresh, the 
forests of beech descend through them to the seashore. The promontory of 
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Arcona is inferior in height to the Stubùenkammer, but its weather-worn cliffs 
are of far more formidable aspect. L pon its summit stood, until tbe middle 
of tbe twelftb century, tbe four-beaded idol of tbe \\T ends. The cbalk in the 
greater part of tbe island is covered witb clay, sand, or gravel, and huge boulders 
of Scandina\ian granite are scattered o\er it. ::5rnall lakes, gradually cbanging 
into peat bogs, occupy tbe cavities in the calcareous soil. 


Fig. 182.-THE CLIFFS OF THR KÜNIGSSTlHL ON Ri'OES. 
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Rï=GEX and 1Iccklenburg are rich in prehistoric rcmam
. Fortifid camps are 
very numerous cn Riigen, most of tbem dating no furtber back than the days of 
expiring beathellism. One of them, known as Rugard, was occupied until after 
tbe introduction of Christianity in the seventeeuth celltur
. The commentator,.; 
of Tacitus identified one of tbese camp
 witb a suppo
ed temple dedicated to 
Hertba, or Xrrtbus, tbe "l\Iotber of the Earth," of the ancient Germans. In 
Mecklenburg fortifications are equally numerous, hut they do lIot occupy hills, 
being for tbe most part constructed in tbe celltre of marshes and Llkcs. .About 
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three hundred pile villages have been discovered in that country, and modern towns 
like :Mecklenburg, Schwerin, Old 'Vi
mar, and "
ollin actually occupy the sites of 
such villages. .Ancient cbronicles tell us that in the twelfth century most of the 
people liwd in tbe middle of swamps and pools. It is to be pre
umed tbey 
had houses on tbe laud, and places of refuge in tbe mid.,t of the waters, to 
which they retired witb tbeir cattle when threatened by enemil's. K umerous 
pits in the fore"ts indicate tbe sites of ancient habitations coeval with tbe pile 
dwellings wbich date back to the stone age. An examination of the grave- 
hills in )Iecklenburg bas brought to ligbt implements representing the entire 
series of prehistoric ages, from that of stone to that of iron. 
At the dawn of history nearly the wbole of tbe country to the east of the Elbe, 
and many districts to thl' west of that river, were in tbe possession of Slavs. 
The geographical nomenclature is still Slav to a very great extent. There are a 
river in Mecklenburg called Rieka, a forest of beecb-trees on the Baltic known 
as Bukovina, and a northern Bclgrad. Tbese Slavs came into the country 
when tbe Teutonic tl-ibes migrated westward, in their passage across tbe Roman 
Empire. A few centuries later, however, a movement in a ccntrary sense 
transpired, and the tide of German migration flowed back upon the Slays A 
violent struggle ewuwd between the two races, tbe victor;; exterminating the van- 
quishe(l, or reducing them to a state of servitude. Side by side with tbis war- 
like invasion there took place a peaceable settlement of the country. :Frieslanders 
and Hollanders, driven from their homes by tbe floods of the Korth 8ea, settled 
down in Pomerania, and gradually Germanised the native inbabitants. In cour8e 
of time tbe Slavs disappeared from the towns, and in the end they were to be found 
only in the lake regions, where tbey subsisted upon the produce 0:1: their fisberies. 
The last woman of the island of nügen able to talk the 01(1 'Vendio.;h dialect died 
early in tbe fifteentb century. The Germans introduced, too, a new religion, 
for the Slavs at tbat time were still heathen. 
'Ve have already seen (p. i!J2) that a remnant of the old 'Vendisb inhabitants 
survives to this day in the upper basin of the Spree. But in the basin of the Oder 
the number of Slavs is far more consi(lerahle, and they maintain their ground more 
firmly, for tbey are Catholics, whilst their German neigbbours are Protestants. 
Checbian is spoken by about 10,000 persons in tbe environ", of Glatz. )Ioravian by 
50,000 in the districts of Ratihor and Leobschiitz, and Polish along both banks 
of the OdeI' down to its confluence with the Neisse, in Poznania, and on the banks 
of the "r artllP. Great efforts bave lleen made to eradicate the use of Polisb, but 
hitherto in vain. The names of Pulish towns and villages have been Germanised, 
and German alone is taught in the schools. Gennan is tbe language of adminis- 
tration, comnu'rce, and indust,ry, and hence it need not cause surprise if it gains 
ground, morf' e,",perial1y in r pper Silesia, where a corrupt dialect. of J)olish is 
spoken. In the to\\ ns tbe German, including- the Jewish clement, is reinforced 
by immigration, and in none, not even in Gnesen, arc the roles in a majority. 
In tbe country distril'ts, on the other hand, the Poles maintain tbeir footing. 
and even incrca"e, fur the Germans emigrate, wbich the Poles do but rarely. .At 
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the same time it may he assumed that German statisticians exbibit 
t)me bias in 
their enumerations, and put do\\n everyone as a German who is able to speak 
tbeir language, irre::;l'edi,'e of his origin.'" The Poles are intdligl'nt and skilled 
in handicrafts, but they are poorer than the Germans, and furnish the largest 
continO'ent of labourers and factory hands. 
o . 
The least civili"ed section of the Poles are the )Iazovians, or :Masures, who inhabit 
the lake district to the ea:st of the Yistula. Furty years ago they still lived in 
thatchoo log-huts, half buried in tbe ground. They subsist almost solely upon 
potatoes, and unfortunatdy are much addicted to potato spirits, or If'odka. One of 
their most esteemed di::;hes (kr/ljJllik) is made of honey mixed witb spirIts. 
The dark forests of Johannisberg, and tile sbores of the Lake of Spirding, to 
the east of the 
Iasures, are inbabited by Russians. They are ra
kolllikR, and Bought. 
a refuge in Prussia from religious persecution. They have hrougbt under 
(.ultivation the lands wbich were ceded to them in tbe district of Sensberg, and 
their ,'illages bear testimony to their well-being. 


Fig. 183.-BEL,
TIVE b-CREASE OF GERMA:s'S A
D POLE
 IN POSEN (POZNANIA). 
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Of the two banks of the Lower Yistula the western is more Slav than tbe eastern. 
The leg,; fertile tract!'; on the fOl"llwr were allowed to remain in po:sses::;ion of the 
}'oles, whilst Germans settled in the rich alluvial delta of the river, which was 
drained by Flemi:sh and Haxon colonists, brought thither by the Teutonic :Knights. 
'fhe de>-eendants of these Low Germans have titir hair, blue eyes, and broad 
t<houlders; they are of somewhat heavy gait, but resulute. The descendants of 
Polish !ierff<, who sought a refuge from the o)'pl'Cs"ion of their ma8tel"8, live 
:unongst them, being for the most part employed as labourers. 
Thi:s (}el'lllall colony on the delta of tht' Yistula almo8t ::-eparates the Polp!, of 
'Yestern Prussia frrlm tbe bulk of their compatriots. :Ko Poles whatever live to the 
east of the Lower Vistula, the whole of tbe country str('tl:hing from )larienburg 
and Elbing to the delta of the )Iemel llcing occuVicrl b
' Germans. It was here 
that the Teutonic I\' nigbts founded their state, exterminating the pagan nativl:s of 
the country, and repeopling it "ith Gerlmm coloni"ts. '1'hen, after a duminiun of 


· In )Rl.j (3)5,000 inhnùitants (i9'4 per cent. of the total population) of tlw l,ro
ince of Posen spoke 
l"u\i"lt; in lS(ji, 840,000 (.'5-1 i per eent.). 
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two hunr1red and forty years, the knights were forced to cede one half of their 
state to Poland, retaining the other half as a fief, the country had become so 
thoroughly German that no attempt even was made to introduce the Polish 
language. The diocese of Ermeland ('Varmia), to the south of the Kurische 
Haff, remained German too, whil>;t in Eastern Prussia the roles only occupy 
a narrow strip of territory. Amongst the colonists introduced into the north- 
easternmost corner of Germany there were Salzburgers and Swabians, whose 
descendants can still be recognised. 
The northern portion of the Polish territory, to the east of tbe Vistula, is known 
as C'assubia, from the Slav tribe of the Kassubes, or Cassuhians (Ka:-:zuby), which 
lives there. These Cassubians, however, are now outnumbered by Germans and 
Poles,. and are only met with in a few poor villages. But even in those districts 
which have become completely Germanised a few 
lav words and expressions 
have maintained their ground. The Cassubians, though for the most part 
miserably poor, are all born gentlemen, and as such they are very vain. The 
oldest son inherits the whole Df his father's property, the younger children 
receiving merely small sums of money. It results from this that many servants 
are able to lay claim to noble birtb. -.r'heir position has nothing humiliating, for 
the master of the household never undertakes anything without having first con- 
sulted them. 
As to the Borussi, or Prussians.. whose name has been assumed by the leading 
people of Germany, they have ceased to exist as a separate nation, and thfir 
language has completely disappeared since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Lithuanian, however, a kindred dialect, is still spoken in the eÁtreme eastern 
portion of nermany, on both banks of the )Icmel, and on the Kurische :Nehrung. 
The towns of' the whole of that region are thoroughly Get"m,m, Lithuanian only 
maintaining its ground in the country districts. It is well known that that idiom 
is the most primitive of all .Aryan languages, and that its ancient songs are full 
of poet,ry. t 
Amongst the German-speaking inhabitants of Prussia there are many whose 
ancestors belonged to foreign races. 'When Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes thousands of French Huguenots found an a>;ylum in the Protestant st.utes 
of Xorthern Germany, and they gave a wonderful impetus to commerce, industry, 
and intellectual life. The Elector of Prussia appreciated the importance of 
repeopling his dominions, wasted and impoverished by war. Ill' called Dutch 
settlers into the province of Brandenburg, where they drained marshes and 
improved the breeding of cattle. Calvinists persecuted by Lutherans, and 
Lutherans persecuted by C:tlvinists, met with the same welcome, and colonists 
. In 186ï ('a
subia had lõO,OOO inhabitants, 54 per eent. being fT"rm,ms, 18 p"r rent. Poles, om) 
28 per cent Cas8ubians. Of thesl' lattl'r, however. hardly more than a th,rù were able to speak their 
native language. 
t Population of the East"rn Prmint'es of Prussia (Brandenburg, Pomerania, l'ru"'8ia, POBCn anti 
I'ilesia), according to languages, in 16;5:- 


l
l'nJhtnS . . . 
::-;1.tvS (H6,00U ". ends, IH,OUO Chechiansand :\lora\ i,ms, 2,6ï.j,000 )'oles, 12,000 Cassubians) 
LithuatÚans 


10,29:>.000 
2,
3;,OUO 
150,UOO 
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arrived from Bohemia, Tyrol, Salzburg, and 
witzerbnd. But it was more 
e
pccially Frendmlt'n whom he sought to attract, by oflerin
 to pay the cxpenses 
of their journEY, and gr,Illting them horses and field", and the f
ll rights of 
citizens. These prOJni
es were faithfull
 carried out. and 20,000 Frenchmen 
settled in Brandenburg, which at that time had only 200,000 inhabitants. At 
Berlin these Huguenot refugees, to the number of 6.000, constituted a third of 
the population. They called a sandy tract to the west of Berlin the" Land of 
}Ioabites." It is now occupied by the suburb of 
I()abit.. 
The influence of these foreign elements upon the destinies of Prussia has 
perh',ps sometimes been exaggerated, but it must naturally have been very great, 
for the immigrants were nearly all men of energy, character, and superior 
iutelligence. It was they who introduced man
 important branches of industry, 
and further developed existing ones. 
The immigration of ]
rotestants went on during the reigns of the two successors 
of the Great Elector. The refugees who came from Austria indirectly contri- 
buted to the vidories which Frederick II. gained over the imperial troops. 
Salzburgers and Uohemians arrived in large numbers. The former were sent 
into Prussia and Lithuania, and the others scattered over the whole country. 
'When Frederick II. acceded to the throne in 1740, his kingdom had 2,400,000 
inhabitants, 6UO,00u ot whom were exiles or their descend,mts. Frederick himself 
introduced 300,000 more, and in 1 ïH6 over a third of the inhabitants of Prussia 
were foreigners by birth or descent. The influence of these foreign families is 
still \"Cry great, and, proportionately to the general population, they have produced 
a large number of men of eminence in all departments of human activity. 
A nJn-Aryan race, formerly persec"lted, has recently begun to exercise a 
growing influence upon the destinies of Xorthern Germany-we mean the Jews. 
The part played by them is more important than might be supposed from 
their numbers, for they live in compact boilies only in Poznania and the large 
to\\ ns. In every part of Europe the intelligence of the J cws, their varied 
aptitudes, and their clannishness have secured a considerable social influence, and 
nowhere el"e has that influence been greater than in Prussia. Most German 
men of finance are Jews, and in art, science, and literature the Israelites are 
most respectably represented. The Berlin press is almost exclusively in their 
hands, and it is they who seek to direct public opinion. It is only a hundred 
years since the Jews of Germany were made to adopt family names. }Iaria 
Theresa fil'st set the example, subsequently followed in all the other states of the 
empire. They were allowed to select amongst three categories of names: those 
derived from sweet-smelling flowers and woods were charged for at a high rate; 
names taken from to\\ ns cost less, and names of animals were granted for nothing. 


To\\":\'s. 


PRrSSl\N SA,{O
Y 
:\'D A
H-\T,T.-The population of Korthern Germany is 
very unequally distributed, but in the southern region, bordering upon :lloravia, 
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Bobemia, Saxony, and Thuringia, it is very dense, and nowhere more so than in 
the Prussian province of Saxony. 
The 
aal
, on entering that prO\ ince, runs past tbe watering-place of IíösCII 
(2,0,)5 inhabitants) and tbe famous school of Sclllllpforta, at which Ficbte, 

ovalis, Klopstock, Ranke, and )lits
berlich were educated. It tben flows round 
t he industrial city of ,J.VÚI//J/lml"g (l(j,
")8 inbabitants), the native place of Lepo;ius, 
likewise a pupil of :"cbulpforta. After ha,'ing been joined by the L"Dstrut, which 
flows past the mining town of 81lllgersll((Itsen (8,475 inhabitants), the Si1.<
le washes 
the foot of ,'ine-clad hills, and runs through lreisseJdi.'!s (lG,!)
-t inhabitants), 
wbich is inferior to Kaumburg and Zeitz (Hi,-tt-:O inhabitants), an ancient Slav 
town to the west of it, as a seat of industry. K umerous battles bave been fought 
in this region, which is traversed by tbe roads leading from Prussia and Saxony to 
tbe defiles of Thuringia. At Rossbach Frederick II. beat the French under 
80ubisc ill 1757. At Liif:.eJl (2,1'\75 inhabitants) Gustavus Adolphus, in lû32, 


Fig. If!4,-HuLE AYD ITS SALT LAKE. 
Scale 1 : 2
.OOO. 


5 Mile.. 


was struck down in the bour of bis triumph, and 
 .poleon acbieved a victory ill 
1813. At ..LlIrr.Çf'bl/rg (13,(j(j-t inhabitant.s), in thl' north, Henry the Fowler 
defeated the Hungarians in 9:!3. l\lerseburg has a fine catbedral, and during the 
eleventh century it was a favourite residence of the German emperors. Its fairs 
were as imp6rtant in the Middle Ages as are tbose of Leipzig now. Salt mines 
are worked in its neighbourhood, and to the same source Halle (ßO,.jU;
 inhabit- 
ants), 10\\('1' down on the Sa ale, is indebted for its existence. The salt-makers, or 
IIal1orell, wbo are believed to be of Celtic origin, have retained some of their 
ancient cu
toms and t.heir e.
prit elf' corps to tbe present day. Towards tbe close 
of the seventeenth century, Halle, the "Town of I-hIt," acquired additional 
importance by becoming the smt of a university at present frequented by nearly 
a thousand students. The town has several learned societies, and its orphanage, 
founded by Francke in IG98, is one of the largest institutions of that kind in the 
world. The interior of tbe town, with its old churches, its" red tower," and a statue 
of Händel, tbe most famous of its children, possesses features of originality, but 
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the suburbs are as vulgar as any other modern seat of industry. Formerly the 
to\\ n increased but 
lowly, and about the middle of this century it counted 
1.),000 paupers amongst a population of :30,000 souls. But the coal mines in its 
environs. and the na\'igahle river have led to the de\dopment of numerous 
industries. The railway carriage works of Halle and its beet-root sugar manu- 
factories are amongst the mo"Ì important in Germany. 
To the nortb-west of Halle the ::-;aale is joined by the effluent of the Salt I,ake, 
and by the riwr whicb runs past the mining to\\ n of Eislebt:n (l4,37H inhabitant,,), 
rendered famous in connectiun with events in Luther's life. Tbe 
aale then 
fluws through the duchy of Auhalt, past Beruburg (I9,f l :?!) inhabitanh), Olle of 
the most important to\\ ns of tbat ducby. At Kalbe (11,100 inhaLitants), a 
Prussian town, it flows into tbe Elbe. At IlöthCll (1-1-,--!Oð inhabitants), an old 
residential to\\ n of the Dukes of .\nhalt, to tbe cast, IIabnemann, tbe homæopathist, 
persecuted by his colleagues, found an asylum. Dewral mining and industrial 
towns lie in a lateral valley to the west of the baale, Ås('!ter."ehen (17,391 inha- 
bitants) and HcfMa/t (J,9
X inbabitants) being tbe most importar,t, whilst the 
plain extending to the nortbern foot of the Harz is the seut of several cities which 
bave played a part in the history of Germany. Jrernigerode (7,.j77 inhabitants), 
with its commanding castle, lies at the foot of tbe Harz. Halberstadt (17,7':>7 
inhabitants), to which tbe Diets of the empire \\ere repeatedly comoked, is a 
to\\ n of mediæval aspect, built ampbitheatrically upon the slope of a bill, witb a 
Gotbic cat bedml, and curious old beuses \\ ith caned fronts. Qw'dliuburg (17 ,O;3.j 
inbabitlillts), to the south of it, and neurer to the Harz, is likewise an ancient 
city. The ancient castle, whicb o'Verlooks it, was the residence of an abbess, 
wbo at the meetings of the Diet &at upon the bench of tbe bisbops. Quedlinburg 
bas several manufactories and market gardens co, ering nearly 5,OUU acres. 
Klopstock was lorn in it, and Karl Ritter, one of the renomtors of geographical 
SCIence. 
The Bode, below Halberstadt, flows past Osdler81eben ('7,831 inhabitants), and 
then aLruptly turning to tbe south-east, it passes Staxxfild (Il,2(j;3 inhabitants), 
not many years ago un inconsiderable village, but now famous for its salt works 
and the chemical factories which bave sprung up around them. In 1877 7n:J,--!.j4 
c\Vt:;. of common salt, 3,9H,G. 3 cwts. of potash ",alts, and 7:.!6 cwts. of borate of 
magnesIa were \\ on. Leoj o1d
I(((ll (2,I:2S ÌI' babitants), in its neighbourhood, has 
also salt works. 
Tbat purtion of Prussia which adjoins Lpipzig is likewise den
ely inhabited, 
and abounds in manufactories. Delit:--sc/t (
,228 inbabitants) ba,,; },eCllmc famous 
on account of its People's Bank, which has served as a model to tbom'ands of 
otbers. Eitel/burrl (IO,:U:! inhabitants), farther to tbe cast, in the ba
in of the 
)Iulde, bas cotton-ruills and other factories. Bittel:feld (.j,G93 inhabitants) b:Js 
coal mines, \\ hich supply the whole of the surrounding districts with fuel. De881111 
(IfI,G--!3 inhabitants), tbe capital of the duchy of Anbalt, is one of the neatest 
towns of the country. Its castle cont.ains valuable collections, I1nd Ileal' it is the 
. Th
y yidù nearly 3,UOO,OW tûl18 annually. 
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park of Wörlitz t1,8-t2 inhabitants), with magnificent onh. Dessau was the birth- 
place of )Iendelssohn. The town has played a part in the history of German 
education, for it was there Ba"edow founded his Plútantltropiu/Jl in 177-1-, one of the 
first institutions which broke with the old routine. 
The Elbe, soon after it has entered upon Prussian soil, washes the walls of the 
fortress of TOl'gall (10,707 inhabitants). 'fhe country through which it flows is 
comparat.ively sterile, and towns are far fewer than in the valley of the Saale. 
1rrittellvrrg (U,4:!7 inhabitants), nevertheles", enjoys a considerable importance as 
a stage on the road which connects Berlin with Leipzig. Founded probably by 
Flemish colonists, 'Vittenberg subsequent.ly became the residence of the Electors 
of Saxony, but acquired most fame through its university, which was transferred 
in Ifl17 to Halle. At 'Vittenberg Luther affixed his famous theses to the door of 
a church, and monuments have been raised t.o him and his fellow-labourer 
}Ielanch thon. 
IIa\ing been reinforced by t.he )Iulde, the Elbe flows p:tst. A!.'f'n \,3,092 inhabit- 
ants). Barhy (5,073 inhabitants) is situate below the confluence wit.h t.he Saale, 
whilst Zl'rbst (5,073 inhabitants), a town of Anhalt, famous for its breweries, lies to 
the cast, at some distance from the Elbe. Scliönrvee!.' (lO,9Ü6 inhabitants), below 
Ihrby, on the western bank of the Elbe, has salt wmks, baths, and chemical factories. 
A little lower down we find ourselves in the m,mufacturing district of )Iagdeburg. 
;J[agdebul'g (122,786 inhabitants) occupies a favourable position below the 
principal tributarics of the Elbe, and on the direct road which connects Oologne 
with Berlin and Danzig. But. the very advantages of its position, which make 
Magdeburg a place of strategical importance, resulted in one of the most fearful 
disasters which can befall a town; for, when Tilly captured it in 16:31, it was burnt 
to the ground, and 30,OUO of its inhabitants perished in the flames. There only 
remained intact thirty-sm'en houses, the cathedral, and another church. The 
cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice, and contains the tomb of the Emppror Otho 1. 
)[agdeburg is at present the great central fortress of Germany, with numerous 
detached furts. Its suburbs are built at some distance outside the ramptlrts, and 
indude an Old Ncwtown (Alte Neustadt) and a New Newtown (Ncue Neustadt). 
The town is a great mart for corn, beet-roots, and other agricultural produce yielded 
llY its fertile" Börde." There are sugar refineries, machine shops, foundries, alld 
cotton-milk Otto (;'uericke, the inventor of the pneumatic pump. was a native 
of :Mag<leburg. 
Bllrg (1.\
X
 inhabitants), on the lhle, famour' fell' itf; cloth, the manufac-ture 
of which was introduced hy French Huguenots. is the }wincipal town in the north 
of Saxony. l\
eltltftldw/jleùen (5.
-1-'j inhabitants), GaJ'(lcleflen (fo,3Stl inhabitants), 
and Sal::w((l,'l (R.3-1--1- inhahitants), aU of them OIl smaU tributaries of the Elbe, are 
manufacturing places of less note. Stmulal (L2.
jl inhabitantf:, who are for the 
IIlo"t part of Slav orig-in) is an old imperiall'esidence, allll RC\"er3l of its civil and 
reliO'ious edifices. its" Roland." and its fortitie(l g:ates date hack to this cpoeh oÏ its 

 . < 

lor.v. It i:; the native place of Wînckclmann, and the capital of the Old :March 
(.AJtmark), \\ hich lies to the west of the EILe. 
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nlL\,\,))E:.o.öm-RG.-The :-O:pree, that e;;;.:entially Prussian river, drains a very large 
1 a"in. Reinforced by numerous streams ri"ing in Saxony and '['pper Lusatia, it 
l'uters Brandenburg a short di;.:tance above Sprembrrg (1O,2f).3 inhabitants), and 
then flows through Koffbll8 (2.j,.3!H inhabitants), an important railway centre, 
\\ ith large cloth- mills, furniture factories, lignite mines, and carp ponds. The 


Fig. 185.-l\IAGIJEßL RG. 
Scale 1 : 120,000. 
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2 Mi1es. 


neighbouring towns, including Fil/8tel"lm1de ((;,91;' inbabitunts), to the west, in 
the basin of the Little Elster, are likewise engaged in the manufacture of cloth. 
Haying ramified into numerous branches whilst pa;.:sing- thrcmg-h the SpreewaId 
the Spree is once more gathered in a single hed near LÜ1Jben (5,:J
ì inhabitants), 
and then traverses lake after lake. In this portion of its cOùrse it only passes a 
single town of over .),UOO inhabitants, namely, Fiirstelllmldt. (9,679 inhabitants)- 
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Fig. IR6.-THE GATE OF UFNLINGE'i' AT STE'\'DAL 
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As it nears Berlin the yiIlagcs become more numerous, and hotels, restaur,mts, 
and }Jlea:sure gardens herald the proximity to a large city, 
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B/ dill,. the capital of Pmssi'L and all German
', has now only London and 
Paris, and perhaps Yienna, for its superiors in population in Europe. On the 
termination of tbe Tbirty Years' 'Yar in lG-!8, Berlin had only 6,000 inha- 
Litants, whilst no" it is one of the great cities of tbe world. The causes which 
conduced to tbis r:Lpid g-rowth do not at once strike us, and there have even heen 
some who spoke of Berlin as occupying a site fixed upon by chance or caprice. 
l' othing could he less true, for Berlin is no art.ificial cr{:ation, but tbe spontancous 
product of its geographical surroundings. 
It is true that tbe em irons of the great city are singularly unattractive. Sandy 
plains, heaths, and swamps; stunted trees overhanging muddy pools; roads alter- 
nately covered with dust or mire; dilapidated houses, with storks perched on their 
chimneys-these are the features of the country, except in tbe immediate vicinity 


Fig. 187,-Co)!l'ARATI\ß GROWTH OF YIE:s'XA A'\D BERLlX. 
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of the great highways. 
ature has her cbarms tbere too, but equally true it IS 
that Berlin owes nothing to the beauty or natural fertility of its environs. It 
possesses not e'en the advantage of being seated upon a great navigable high- 
way, or in tbe neighbourbood of coal mines. A huge agglomeration of vulgar 
hou::,es, placed in the centre of a sandy plain almost devoid of picturesque features, 
Berlin, nevertbeless, has not sprung into e-xistence at tbe beck of a dcspot. The 
fact of its having become the capital of a large state bas no doubt contributed 
to" ards its growth, but it does not suffice to account for it. There are, indeed, 
geographical reasons, thougb they lie not on the surface. which have enabled 
Berlin to incrmse rapidly. The site wbich it occupies is marked out by nature 
.. In 18il, Berlin, including its suburbs, had 8:!6,34I inhabitant
; in 18i.;, 966,RõR; in 18i8. probably 
I,02x,
3R inhabitanta. "
ithin a radius of 4 geol!raphical l1lile
 of the .::a
tle tbere lived, in l!;i6, 
1,0;;9,519 soulø, "hilet Yienna, "itbiu a 8Ïmilllr radiu
 frum St. Nepl1en'
. nllmherf'd I,O(ìl,'
iS. 
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as a suitable localit,y for a town. The most ancient portion of the town, formerly 
known as E:öllu (Hill ?), occupies an island of the Spree. 
o more secure posi- 
tion could have been found for a village of fishermen, for the banks of the Spree 
are high opposite to this island, and offer facilities for the erection of works of 
defence. Berlin is first mentioned in the beginning of the thirteenth centur
', 
hut is probably very much older. Its name is asserted by some to mean" ford" 
or "crossing place," whilst others as positively translate it as "goose-field" or 
" mud-pond." 
This small vilbge of fishermen, ho\\ ever, would never have acquired the 
historical fame of Berlin, if, in addition to its defending an important pa:<sage 
over the 
pree, it did not likewise occupy the centre of tbe entire region between 


Fig. 188.-THE HA'EL A:s'D 
PllEE. 
f'ca1e 1 : 1ït.OOO. 
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the Elbe and the Oder. Both the Hawl amI the Rpree are unimportant rIvcrs, 
but they arc deep and navigable, and, together with artificial canals, form an 
m.ten;;ive network of eOlllmunicatiun. In the fourteenth century Berlin was at 
the head of a federation of tuwns, and most of the meetings of the cunfcderates 
were held in it. 
At the end of the fifteenth ('entury it hecame the capital of Brandenbur
, and 
its influence grew apace. The geographical ath':mtagcs of its position contrihuted 
tuwards its cornmcrC'ial development. The hig-h-road which connects Brt'"lau, 
the cOlllmerC'ial centre of the r pper Oder, with Hamburg, at the mouth of the 
Elbe, runs tbrough Berlin, where it is ern,.;sed by the high-ruad communicating 
betwcen Leipzig anù :::;tcttin. The:X orth Sea was as accessible tu the merchants of 
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Berlin liS the Baltic, amI tbey were able to control the whole of tbe commercial 
movement going on in the seaports from Emden to Königsberg and )lcmel. Iu 
its commanding position in tbe centre of tbe vast plain stretching from the Ems 
to the .:\h'IIWI, it exercises a preponderating influeuce upon all other town,>, and 
this influence grows with the advance of railways. Its increase in population, 
industry, and wealth has been much more rapid than tbat of Prussia's political 
power. The removal of all restrictions upon trades and handicrafts, at a time 
when they were still enforced in many other purts of Germany, attracted crowds 
of immigrants, and the number of residents who are not natives of Berlin is 
nearly as large as in American citie,.;.- )Iany of these immigrants, no doubt, sank 
into misery instead of making their fortunes, fiS tbey expected, for the cost of 
living has increased even more rapidly than tbe populatiun, aud tbe rents have 
risen to an unpreced-ented htight. 
The interior of Berlin can bardly be said to redeem the monotony of the 
surrounding plain. The Spree, wben it first enters the town, is a respectable 
river, nearly ;JUU yards wide, but, in its passage througb it, it gradually becumcs 
cbanged into an open sewer. The priucipal buildings rise in the insular 
qU3rter surrounded by tbe :-;pree, and in the vicinity of tbe noble avenue 
of lime-trees known as "Dnter den Linden." An area extending in no direc- 
tion for more than 1,300 yards is crowded with the town-hall, the royal castle, 
the ar"cnal, the university, the academ
-, the museums, the library, the opera- 
house, the pI incipal theatre, tbe cxchange, the finest churches, amI the grandest 
private mansions. :Many of these buildings contain valuable collections of art 
treasures. The arsenal, to be con \-erted into a temple of glory, contains a collec- 
tion of arms. The old mu;:eum, with a peristyle decorated with incomprcben-.ible 
mytholugical frescoes by Cornelius, boasts but of few ma,..terpieces, but its collec- 
tions are well arranged. The staircase of the new museum contains Kaulbach's 
famous historical frescoes. Its collection of Egyptian and other antiq \lities is 
hi!!hly esteemed. A Xatioual Gallery contains works by modern Gerl1lõlll 
masters. 
As a "city of intelligence," Berlin, of course, possesses a good library, 
numerous scientific societies, and hundreds of periudicals. t The university, with 
its special museums and laboratories, numbers 2,fjOO students. The Victoria 
Lyceum, founded by 1Iiss 
\rcher, is attended by 600 lady students. A technical 
Bchool has I,COO pupils. There are botanical and zoological gardens, an excellent 
aquarium, and numerous private collections. Amongst famous men born ill 
Berlin are the brothers Humboldt, Richard Boeckh, Klaproth, Brugsch, )I
idler, 
and many others. but nearly all tbe public statues commemorate military 
beroes. The most conspicuous amongst tbem is that of Frederick the Great, II)" 
Rauch. 
Berlin holds a high rank as an industrial city. In 1877 its 2,213 manu- 
factories employed 5 R ,24G hands, a number far less tban in preceding years. for 
· In 18;5, out of a population of !J66.858 persons, only 399,673 were natives of Berlin. 
t In 18;7, 364 periodicals "ere published at Berlin, rnclusive of 241 devoted to science or art. 
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between 1
'ì:? and 1876 twenty-nine public companif's engaged in the manufac- 
tUl'e of rolling stock and metal ware lost .f.J,2-10,OOO, or 76 per cent. of their capital. 
One of thf' primte manufactories, tbat of Borsig, bas turned out seveml thousand 
locomotives. of great importance is the manufacture of telegraph apparatus, 
pianofortes, paper-hangings, hosiery, and drapery. Enormous breweries are 
scarcely able to keep abreast with the demands of their consumers. The number 
of distilleries is also very large. The limestone quarries at ItÜdersdorf, to the 
east of Köpnik, supply a great portion of Korthern Germany with building 
stones. The so-called Berlin porcelain is manufactured at Charlottenburg. 
"'hen Berlin shall be united to tbe Baltic by means of a sbip canal, its industry 
and commerce will no doubt take a development not hitherto dreamed of. 
Berlin, which, including the Thiergarten, covers an area of 14,020 acres, 
spreads very rapidly in almost all directions, and is continually encroaching upon 
the solitudes which surround it. The railwa y termini barracks , O'as works 
, I") , 
and hospital", wbich about the miòdle of the century occupied its outskirts, are 
now surrounded by houses. The military authorities, to escape this incessant 
invasion of civilian buildings, have remo"ed their practising grounds to ZOSSf'n 
(3,103 inbahitants), a town 20 miles to the soutb of Berlin. The line which 
joins Zos"en to Berlin was constructed and is being worked by the railway 
battalion. 
In the north-east, owing to the cold winds, Berlin grows less quickly. In the 
east a suburb stretches as far as the village of Lichtenberg, where the new school 
for cadets has been built. rn the south the houses extending along the Spree do 
not yet reach the small town of KÒjJllik (7,113 inhabitants). Ri:clJl/1"[/ (1.'),309 
inhabitants), in the soutb-east, is separated by tbe park of the Hasenheide from 
Berlin. 'rhe desef-ndants of a colony of II ussite8 li\'e in this suburban village, 
still mixing a few Cbechian words witb the German. But it is towards the we
t 
that Berlin extends most rapidly. The elegant quarters surrounding the Thier- 
garten join it there to Clwrlotfenbu/"g (25,8-17 inhabitants) and the villas of the 
west-end. The mausoleum in the park of Charlottenburg contains Rauch's 
masterpiece, a recumbent figure of Queen I,ouise. 
Spaudall (2G,f<88 inhabitants), at tbe confluence of the 
pree and Havel, and in 
the midst of lakes and swamps, is the citadel of Berlin. It is a town of arsenals, 
gun factorie", and military workshops. The castle of Tegel, at the northern 
extremity of the Lake of Spamlau, was the resiòence of the brothers IIumboldt, 
who lie buried tbere. Another lake, to the south-west, reflects the dome and 
towers of Pofsdmn (-!,),003 inhabitants), the summer residence of the Rings of 
Prussia. The town it,..elf is very dull, existing only for the sake of prince!', 
general", and court functionaries, and the environs abound in royal park", 
including 1bol;e of 8ans Rnuci amI Babclsherg. The lowlunds around Potsdam 
are now culti
ated as market gardens, and at 
KOlf((/fC.
 (ü,6G4 inkhitant,,), a 
Checbian colony founded by Frederick II., the inhahitants engage in cotton 
and silk spinning. ITiickel, the anthropologist, and Helmboltz were born at 
Potsdam. It was in this to\\n that the father of Frederick the Great kept bis 
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rl'giments of giants, and the inhabitants are still remarkable for their tall 
stature. 
B//"IWU (G,4-fiH inhabitants), on The Stettin Railway: 
'Il/(CI! (G,!)
D inhabitants), 
on the Hamburg one; and three manufacturing towns ill the direction of Leipzig, 
,-iz. Luckel/lmld/' (13,816 inhabitants), Jütaúuyk (fi,7ìü inhabitants), and TI"CUCll- 

I"i('=(,11 (5,41iü inhabitants), may be looked upon as the advanced posts of Berlin. 
E,'en B/"alld(,llbuI"[j (
T,3ìl inhabitants), the capital of the )Iarch, occupies a Bome- 
what ,.imilar position, It is a pro,-perous town, about half-way between Berlin and 
:Magdeburg, near \\ here the lIa,'el turns to the north, and its shipping trade is 
considerable. 
Other towns of impoTtailce are scarce in the Brandenburg portion of the basins 


Fig, lR9.-ßR
:\DE'ßuRG. 
Scale I : 300,000. 
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of the Havd and Elbe. Rnf!i('llmf (9,D4!) inhahitants), on tbe Ha\"el, is known for its 
bricks and tbe thousands of swans which throng the neigh I'ouring lakes. lla/"{'lúel"g, 
on an island of the Ha\"el, near its confluence with the Elbe, is a place of 
commerce. nriffPldJf'r[jf' (T,G-to inhabitants), on the Elbe, has some ri\"er traffic, 
whiht P('r/rú(,I"[j (ì,.jf).j inhabitants), Pribralk (':>,TGO inhabitants), TritflStock 
(6,801 inhabitants), and X('11 Rllppill 112 4TO inhabitants), the latter built on the 
shore of a lake, are market towns of some importance. 
Hnwl"!w.-Below "-ittenberge the Elbe, for nearly 100 mile,-, flows thro'.lgh 
a sterile diRtrid, being bounded on tht left by the Heath of Liincburg, and 
on the ri
ht hy the plateau of )feckl1>nl.urg. E\"en Lall(,lIbllrg (4,ß:1,j inhabit- 
ants), the most important town on this part of its course, is hardly more than a 
village. But. not much below it a fore,;t of ma!its, ,illas, houses, and to\\ers 
9:> 
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announces that we are approaching a large city, aud soun after IIlIlIIlmrg lies 
spread out before us. 
That city, the most populous of the German Empire, after Berlin, the foremost 
as a place of commerce, lies 65 miles u boyc the mouth of the l:lhe. The tide ena bles 
the largest vessels to ascend to the quay;; and docks of the town, and its commerce 
is fed by the vast triangular region bounded in the south by a line drawn from 
Cracow to Basel. On the continent it has no rival, not even :\Iarseilles. 


Fig. 190.--A" FLEET" IS HA"HLltG. 
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Hamburg owes its pre-eminence not merely to natural arlvuntages, but more 
especially to the spirit of enterprise which has ever distinguished its citizens. 
Originally a "brook," or swamp, a mile in width, separated the city from the 
Elbe; but this the citizens drained several centuries ago, and ever since that 
time they have been unremitting in their endeavours to improve the navigat.ion of 
the Lower Elbe. "T orks of "regulat.ion" now in progress are intended to 
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suppress the conflict of the tidal streams which now takes place at the point of 
junction of the northern and southern arms of the Elbe. "Fleets," or Flethpn, 
traverse a portion of the town, giving access to the warehouses, whilst large 
docks and basins, capahle of accommodating hundreds of ves"el:<, extend along the 
river-side. Hamburg carries on commerce with e'"ery quarter of the world, and 
more especially with England, and the number of emigrants pa",
ing through it is 
almost as large as at Bremen.'" 
The old Hanse town dol's not form part of the German Zollre/"c;'l. and remains 
the c,'pital of a smull independent state, ha ,-ing a Budget almost as he!l\ y as that of 
Berlin. t Among the famous children of the town are Poggendorff. the physicist; 
Bode and Encke, the ustrollomers; and Henry Barth, the traveller. 
The old city within the fortifications, now changed into a public walk, forms but 
a small portion of the agdorneration of houses known as Hamburg-, but it is the 
busiest part, and most public buildings ri",e in it. The latter include the exchange, 
a l'alac'e of Arts, the Johanneum, with a library of 3UO,UUIJ volumes, the church 
of St. 
lichael, and that of :-:;t. Xicholas, the latter only lately completed from a 
c1e...ign by Sir Gilbert Scott, with a steeple ri8ing to a height of -It-\:! feet. The 
finest quarter of the town lies around the huge sheet of water known as the 
BiIiIlPIl-Alst"., and has been rebuilt t-ince the fearful conflagration of 1:-:--1:!. The 
suburbs are full of manufactories and ship-yards. The Lake of the Grosse-Alster, 
in the north, is almost completely surrounded by the suburbs of rhlenhorst, 
Eilbeck, Barmbeck, and others. St. George, in the east, extends to IIamm and 
other outlying places; the botanical and zoological gardens lie in the west; 
St. Paul's, the 'Vapping of Hamburg, joins the latter to Alfowl (t-\--1,Og; inhabitants), 
a town in Holstein, altogether owrshado\\ I'd by its more powerful neighbour; and 
to the we",t 
\.ltona is continued by Xeumühlen aud OttC/W'1l (U,--1U/3 inhabitants). 
Another sul,urb, Steinwärder, hus only recently been founded on the southern 
bank of the Xorder Elbe, on swampy soil, drained at vast expense. 
-\.. magnificent 
rail\\ay hridge connects Hamburg \\ ith the Hanoverian city of lJarburg, whil...t 
Jríl//(MJI'ck (1:3,.j28 inhabitants), in Holstein, and se'"eral charming ,'illages on the 
Lower Elbe, arc likewi"e dependencies of the great city. The islands of the Elbe, 
or Elb-"
 erder, are rich in pastures, and contain the dairy fallns wbich supply Ham- 
l'llrg witb milk, wbibt the Yierlande, or " Four Lands," to tbe south-east, aroun(l 
R, "!I('({OI! (3,fo,
9 inbabitants), furnish it with vegetables and fruits. The Yier- 
lauders are a fine race of men, the descendants of Hollanders who settled in the 
country in the twelfth century, and converted a swampy tract into most producti,'e 
market gardens. 
C/l,dWl"C/l (4,102 inbabitants), at the mouth of the EILe, is the outlying port of 


. Hamburg, to/!'f.thpr with ita fiftppn suburbs. h'\d 348,Hi inha1.ihnts in 18i5, or, including Altona 
,-md Ott('n-en, H4.950. In IHii the city o\\ned 450 sea-going ves"cls (inclusiw' of steamer_:. of :l19,b98 
ton,,; 5,4 i3 s(a-going vessels, of 2.223,596 tons, entf.red its port; 5,4 i3 vessels, of 2,

3.UI4 tOllS, 
.t..parted. 'I he merehandise imported by sea had a .-alne of !46,-l.i,j,OOO. and that imported by I,md 
..f C fÇ50.000. Of the in1portS, !22,345,OOO came from Enghnd, !l:?,160,OOO from .\mcrica, !i40.UOU 
from Asia. &1'. 
t l:(-.-enue ( 8ii), !I,264,.:iS:5 (Berlin, 1::1,112,160). Debt, !,j,lOl,822 (Derlin, 1:1,216,080). 
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Hamburg, very useful in winter, when the river higher up is ice-bound. Docks 
and piers have been constructed there. Un the promontory of Ritzebüttel, to the 


Fig. 191.-VIERMNDERB. 
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west of Cuxhan'n, may be seen the remains of prehistoric fortifications, as well as 
a castle five hundred years old. 
Li'm:cK, )hCKI.E'HI Hf" A
D NORTHER::<J Pfr
[ERA'XI'\.-LÜ1)f'('k (44,Î99 inha- 
bitants) was formerly the first marit.ime city of Germany, and the capital of the 
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Hanseatic League, its "Rights," or "Law," being observed from Novgorod to 
Amsterdam, and from Cracow to Cologne The fleets which occasionally gathered 
in the estuary of the Tm,'e were powerful enough to oppu:>e those of Denmark and 

weden, and the representatives of more than eighty cities met in the town-hall 
to deliberate on their common affairs. This federation of free cities formed a 
very powerful European state. The Daltic at that time was one of the most 
frequented seas of Europe', but after the discovery of a direct passage to the Indies, 
and of the N ew "
orId, it lo"t its importance, and Lübeck gradually sank to 


Fig. 192.-Li'HEcK AND R06TOCh.. 
Scale 1 : 1,OOO,OJO. 


to Miles. 


the position of a second-rate city. Other causes contrihnten to its decay. The 
herring
 disappeared from the banks of Scania, and migrated to the western coasts 
of Rcandinavia; religious wars destroyed the prosperity of the inland members 
of the Hanseatic League; and a final attempt to re,'i,'e that federation, in lüö9, 
led to no result. 
Liibeck is now a very inferior town to Hamburg, and in some respects it is 
even a dependency of it, playing the part of an outlying port on the Baltic. The 
absence of bustle has preserved the town from innovations, and its ancient 
towers and buildings impart to it quite a mediæval aspect. The town-hall, 
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the Gothic church of Ht. )lary, the Holstein Gate, and other buildings bear witness 
to the wealth and power of ancient LÜbeck, no less than to the artistic instincts 
of its inhabitants. In our own days Liibeck is once more increasing in population. 
It has ship-yards and factorics, its ancient docks are crowded with shipping, 
and eYen large Yessels, which were formerly obliged to stop at Tm/"elt/Ünde (I,ì!!} 
inhabitants), can now procecd up to the town. Most of the commerce is carried 
on with Sweden and Russia.- 
1V/:
lJ/flr (14, Hì
 inhabitants) occupies in many respects a more favourable 
position than Liibeek, for the tide rises 2 fect in its estuary, and the island of Poel 
protects it against northerly winds. Ves!1els drawing more than Î teet cannot, 
howc\'er, pass thc bar which closes the port. "Ti"mar belonged, for more than a 
century (lti48-1 ìlj:J), to Sweden. It is the port of Stlllt"l'rin (:?ì,9KD inhabitant;;:), 
the capital of )Iecklenhurg, picturf'squely seated on the pcninsulas of a LIke, with 
a magnificent castle occupying the site of an old fortreð8 of the ,\\T ends. Canals 
plaee 
chwerin in communication with ,rismar, LÜbeck, and the Elbe. Kcar it 
aI'e Parc1lÌm (H/!Ö-! inhabitants), the birthplace of )lo1tke, and Ll/(lirig.,11l8t (6,on.') 
inhabitants), the sumlller residence of the Grand Duke. Mikilinborg, an old 
castle of the Ohotrites, which gave a name to the wholc country, has ceased 1,0 
exist since the middle of the fourteenth century, its site being occupied now by a 
slllall '{'illa
e. 
R08tock (34,1';"2 inhabitants) lics at the head of the estuary of the 'V:,lI'IlOW, 
and vessels of over 30.0 tons burden cannot proceed beJ'ond its out port of "T arne- 
mÜnde. It is the most animated seaside town of 
lecklenburg, and 1Cxports the 
corn recei\ed from GÜslro/l' (IO,D2;3 inhabitants), TeterolC (-),24ì inhabitants), and 
other towns in the interior. Its merchant flcet more than suffices for the wants 
of the port, and takes a considerable sharo in the carrying trade of other towns. 
Rostock is a picturesque old place, the seat of a small university. lUiieher was 
born there. JrarJle1llÙJlde is much frequented hy bathers in summer, and so is the 
lfr.ilige DmJlIJ/, to the west of it, and near the Grand Ducal summer residence of 
Do!,úc/"((/t (3,8:!ì inhabitants). 
Barlll (û,030 inhabitants), ón a lagoon to the east of the Regnitz, on the 
frontier of POlll!'rania, is hardly infcrior to its famous neighbour Stralsund 
as regards the numher of its merellant ve"sels. Stral81111d (27,iG.') inhabitants) 
stands upon the" Gut ", which separates lliigen from the mainLmd of Pomerania, 
and is one of those fortresses which ha\'e hpcn besiegcd most frequently. rp to 
Ikl.,) it remained in tJ.f' ))ossf'ssion of the I)wedt,s. The ports of G/"c{tis/l'nld (18,0:!2 
inhabitants), 1rolga.
t (i,2.,)8 inhabitants), and Anklam (ll,i
1 inhabitunts) 
succeed each other as we proceed towards the mouth of the OdeI'. Both Greifs- 
wald and Anklam lie on navigable canals some distance from the sea, the port 
of the forroer being at Eldc//a. The uni'{'f'rsity of Greifswald was endowed, 
in 1(;;14, "ith the domains of its abbey, now the seat of an agricultural academy, 
l':Ìome of the inland towns on the eastern slope of the plateau are of impor- 
tance. In the basin of the I)eene, which dehouches at Anklam, are J[alcliill 


· In 18i8 Lübcl'k had 4G Em-going \t'..ds. of 10,2:13 tons register. 
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(.j,
.jO inhabitants), famous for its horsf' fairs, and DIn/mill (!},71"--l inhabitant!-j), 
the most ancient city of Pomerania. Other towns of note are lYell-Strelit:; (8..j
;; 
inhabitants), ....Yw-B/"((l/(lndJt(/"g (7,--l!I,) inhahitHnts), and Fri('dlalld (.),O
Ü inha- 
bitants), the weålthiest tOWI1 of :\Ieeklen burg-:-\tI'elitz. The principal towns of 
the r ekermark, to the snuth of the Haff of Stettin, are PI",,//:;!rlll (I.j,nOli inha- 
bitants), Pms('u'all.- (8,.'):3,'0( inhabitants), and Strtlsblll"g (-3,O
O inhabitants). 
PRr
sl n :-;IUSJA (bCHU'SIE:\') lies almost wLolly within the basin of tl1(' 
Oder, Imt the hiIJy tract on the frontier of Poland and Ga]ieia gi,'e::; birth to 
"e"Hal rivulets which flow to the Yi,.,tu]a. The heig-ht of land between the 
two riH'r ha"ins is rieh in coal, and numprous towns haye sprung up there. 
Argentiferous lead, zinc, and iron are found in closc p]'o
imity to the coal. The 


Fig. 193.-Tm\":\s OF rpPER SILFSIA. 
SClÙe 1 : 2,000,000. 
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coal mmes have heen workell smce 17
--l, and they yield now about 6,000,000 
tons annualJy. Xu less than 500,OOO,ooo,ono tons of coals e},.ist here" ithin an 
area of .j;W square miJes, nnd down to a workable depth of 1,070 feet. r nfortunately 
this Silesian coal, with rare exceptions, is yery inferior in quality. The zinc 
mines yield annuaUy about 3
,OOn tons of zinc. 
The towns in the coal ba
in nIl resemble each other, being composed of 
factories and workmen's cabins, with the castle of the owner of the mine on a 
commnnding hill. They have Yery rapidly grown in population, but their 
inhabitants, in consequence of the financial crisis which led to the closing of 
numerous factorie!O, ha,e recently undergone much :-,uffering. The largest amongst 
these ngglomerations of houses is Iíö//iy,4tiitte (26,040 inhaLitants). BI utllCll 
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(22,8
4 inhabitants), Krtft01citz (l1,40
 inhabitants), Glf'iwitz (14,12G inhabitants), 
and Tal"nOlcitz (7,243 inhabitants) are likewise of importance as mining and 
manufacturing tonns. _JI!/8tOlcitz (6,R2G inhabitants) is an important railway 
centre and customs station. 
Ratibol" (24,.:;78 inhabitants), at the head of the mvigation of the OdeI'; Leob- 
srlliif: (11,42.3 inhabitants), in the midst of pictnresque hills; Nell.
t({(lt (12,,:;1.:; 
inhabitants), on a mountain torrent; Oppeln (12,498 inhabitants), on the OdeI'; 
and other towns lying outside the coal basin, neverthele:òs participate in its 
imlustrial åctivity, and abound in facturies of every description. The Neisse, 
which rises in the 
udetes, flows past several towns of note. (iZatz (12,.:;[ 1 
inhabitants), a fortress close to the Bohemian frontier, occupies its upper ba",in. 
J.Y' /(I"orle (6,4!)7 inhabitants), on a stream of the Eulengebirge, has cotton 
and flax mills. Frankel/stein (7,4H6 inhabitants) is situate cluse to the famous 
but useless citadel of Silberberg, hewn in the live rock. Pat.sc/ilwll (5,--lö1 inha- 
bitants), on the 
l'isse, is a small manufacturing town. But the most impor- 
tant place in the basin of the JS eisse is that named Nei.sse (19,.:;3:3 inhabitant:s), 
after the river which flows past. it. It is a fortress of considerable strengtl1, 
defended by a system of inundation. 
The Neisse almost doubles the volume of the Oder, which lower down is 
joined by the Stober, near whose source lies the town of Iíl"rl/;:;1J/(J'g (5.238 
inhabitants). The OdeI' then flows past Bi'ieg (16,438 inhabitants), tbe birth- 
place of Ottfried )1 üller, and at Vitia/( (7,94ì inhabitants) it IJpproaches within 
a couple of miles of the river of that name, which, rising in the Eulengebirge, 
flows past 1J1 ü//strl"bei'g (,:;,,:;!Il inhabitants) and Strdill'll (G,
8!) inhabitants), 
and then runs parallel with the OdeI' fur a distance of 
.:; miles, as far as 
Breslau. 
Brest(//( (2:1!'J,O.30 inhahitants), the capital of Rik.ia, occupies a most favourable 
position for commerce in the very centre of the country, and many important 
high-roads cOIl\'erge upon it. It was one of the great markets of the IIansc, and 
its fairs were visited by Hussians and Tartars, who there purchased the products 
of 'Vestern industry. To this day Breslau is the commercial centre of extensive 
mining, manufacturing, and agricultural districts. As a grain mart it has few 
superiurs, and its trade in wool is very extensi,'e. Industrial f:'stablishments of 
every dpscription, including beet-sugar manufactories, chcmical works, cottOli- 
mills, and foundries, have Rprung up around it. 
Thc old ramparts were razcd by the French in 1807, and have been converted 
into public promenade,.,. Some of thc new quarters of the town adjoining them can 
compare with anJ' others in Gcrmany-colonnades, balconics, statues, and flower 
beds contrasting most happily with the hlackened factories in thc vicinity. The 
" Ring," or open place in the Cf:'ntre of the old town, is the most curious relic 
of that kind which the GCl'mans ha\"e inherited from the Slavs. The town-hall 
is a remarkable structure of the fourteenth century, and the cathedral one of 
the most pcculiar Gothic edifices of Germany. Bl'eslau has given birth to many 
men of fume, including 'V olt
 thc mathematician; Schleicrmacher, the philosopher; 
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J,c!',..ing, tbe painter; and T.a

allp. the social reformer. Its university, founded 
in 1 j02 by the Jesuits as a school of theology, but now a liberal institution, 
is attended by 1,
3UO students, and possesses a libl'an' of :1:W,OlJO volumes, the 
town library containing 200,OOU. "-ithin ,) miles of 13reslau is the famous 
Field of Dogs lllunchfeld), where the army of Henry V. was cut to pieces by tbe 
Poles (llO!l). 
Three ri \ er,; join the Oder ß short distance below Drpslau, viz. the ,,- eida, 


Fig. 19--t.-THE TO":s'-H^LL OF BREnAu. 
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Lohe, and ,r eist,ritz. Oels (8,
ì --l inhabitants) and Kam.slmt (5,383 inhabitants), in 
the valley of the ,,- eida, to the east of the Oder, are of some importance, but the 
towns towards the west, in the coal basin lying at the foot of the Eulengcbirge, far 
surpass them. ScllU'eidllitz (19,681 inhabitants), the principal town of this mining 
district, which annually yields nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal, has factories of e\"ery 
description, but is more especially noted for its glm.es. Tf-ald(,lItJ/(rg (14, jO--l 
inhahitants) has potteries, and all the other towns of the district, including Reicllm- 
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baclt (7,2(ìR inhabitants), Lal/gel/bielall (12,944 inhabitants), Alf1("((ssrr (7.740 
inhabitants), Gotfesbcrg (G,-H.,) inhabitants), n
/'iS.
8tdn (j,
:30 inhabitants), Frciburg 
(7,8:!1 inhabitants), and StrÏt'glilz (10..")02 inhahitants), are di>stinguished for some 
special branch of industry, the products of which are exported by the merchants uf 
Breslau. This mining and manufacturing region attracts, at the sUllie time, shoals 
of tourists, for its mountains abound in picturesque scenery, and the mineral 


Fig". I95.-E:\TRt'òCE TO THE FELSE
STADT, 
EtR "'ECKFLSDORF. I:s' BOHEMIA. 
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springs of Alfumser, ()h"r-Sa!zbrlfllll, and Cl'aI'loftel/hrlflln are highly esteemerl 
fur their curative properties. One of the sights of this country is the Town of 
Rocks, or Felsenstarlt, through which we may wander as in the streets of ß 
deserted city. 
LÙgl/il;; (
1,4-l2 inhabitants) lies on the important natural high-road wllich 
leaves the Uder near Breslau, and pas;;.ing tbrough ..I.Yclllllarkt (5,.331 inhabitants), 
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follows the foot of the mountain in the direction of J.eipzig. Armies tr,n eIled 
quite as much by that road as did nH'rchants, and nUJIlY battles h:1\-e bef'n fought 
near it. The towers of the abbey of JJ
alt/.sfaff, J miles to the south of Liegnit7, 
mark the site of the great battle which shattered the hosts of the )Iongols in 
l:.!-U. Liegnitz, the native place of Vove, with its neighbours .J(lIfer (10,:3!)
 
inhabitants), Goldberg (ö,-l7.j iuh<lbitants), and III/illall (.'),:
.j 1 inhabitants), c,lrries 
on several branches of manufacture, but is more especially nuted for its ,'egetablf's, 
flowers, and fruit trees. 
Glogall (18,0-ll inhabitant,,), a fortre!-'s close to the frontif'r of Poznania, is fhe 
first large town on the Orlcr below Breslau. The turgid Barbl'h and the canal 
(Polni
('her Landgraben) which drains the s"amps of Obm join the Oder near 
it. The to"ll>'of IÙolo>;
1Ii1l \8,O:H inhabitants) and fl(lIcil.
c1j (11,1,-1:1 inhahitants), 
to a large ðtent peopled by Jews; Li.Wl (ll,Om) inhabitants), tl e hereditary 
seat of the Leszezy",kis, who in the sixteenth century afforded sh{:lter to 
l'rotestants driven from .Austria, and introdlÌced the manufacture of linen amI 
cloth, and Frau>;fadf (6,:394 inhabit,mts), are geographically dependencies of Glogau, 
l.ut ha,-e been politically assigned to the province of Posen. 
SCII8Ii
 (.j,
!J,:) inhabitants) and r;rullherg (11,10ù inhabitants) are the last 

ile,.ian to\\ n" on the Oder, the latter producing- a" ine famous for its acidity. 
ZüllidwlI (7,:378 inhabitants) and ScllIl"Ícbus (8,OK7 inhabitants), in side valleys, and 
Itr088ell (G,78û inhabitants), on the OdeI', belong to the province of Brandenburg. 
The Dober, howe,-er, which joins the uder at 1\:ros8en, and the "
estern :Keisse, 
which cnters it a few miles lower down, flow past many towns still belonging to 
Silesia. Lal/(M/Ill (J,Hlï inhabitants), a picturesque old city; IIir8ehbc/"[j 
(12,9':}4 inhabitants), famous for its Turki"h carpets; JJr(l/"IJ/b/"11II1l (2,f.l9t; inha- 
bitants), a watering-place; LÖ/("('/Iberg p,:.!9:.J inhabitants), BUlldml (D,931 inha- 
bitants), Sproffall (G,DlG inhabitants), and Saga II (lO,5::i8 inhahitants) succeed 
each other in the valley of the Bohcr; Lallbrlll (1l\07ö inhabitants) i.. in one of its 
side valleys; whilst (;örlif:: (-1.'),:310 inhabitants) is on the 
eisse. The latter, like 
Lipgnitz, enjoys the advantage of lying upon a grcat natural highway, which 
joins Poland with Thuringia, and is crossed hy the depression which extends from 
the Yale of the Gder to that of the rpper Elbe. (;örlitz was the birt.1
p1ace of Jacob 
]
öhme, the mystic. Ancient fortifications and grave-hills are numerous in its 
vicinity. 
'fHE R\SI:>ô OF THE GDI:R TO TIlE SmtTU OF 
tJ.EsJ.\..--The manuf.rcture of 
cloth and linen is the great industry carried on in "'Yes tern Silesia, as well as 
in the Rrandenburg town!! of bo/"([It (13,l:
R inhabitants), 8oTllm,.r.t cld (10,:23.:) 
inhabitants), Forst (16,G-l1 inhabitants), and G/lbm (23,ïO-l inhabitants), which 
mljoin it. 
Fra/ll.:fQrt-oll-fh('-Oder (4ï,180 inhabitants) cannot ,ie with its namesake on the 
)[ain in wealth and population, but is neverthelc!->s a pro
perous town, with 
numerous factories and all extcmive commerce. It is the port of Berlin on the 


. Including parts of Eastern TIrandenburg, ncarIy alll'O
ln, Ccntrall'omerania, and a small part of 
,,- est Pru

ia. 
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Oder, occupying a Rimilar po"ition with reference to the capital as does )Iag(leburg 
on the Elbe. nut whilst the latter is a fortress, the mission of Frankfort is 
altogether paeific, fine \Va Iks huving replaced its ancient fortifications. IíÜsfr;n 
(11,22; inhabitants), at the mouth of the 'Val.the, is a fortress, covering Berlin 
towards the east. Several hattles have heen fought in tbis district. At Zorndorf 
Frederick II. triumphed over the Russians in 1758; at Kunnersdorf, the year 
after, he was almost hopelessly crushed. 
The 'Yat.the is nearly as long a rivcr as tbe OdeI', but it flows through a regi'.n 


Fig. 196.-SPHoTTAu AND FRElóTADT. 
Scale 1 : 240,000. 
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far less fertile and populous. On its southern affluent, the Brosna, wbich divilles 
the province of POIsen from Russian Poland, are situated the small towns of IíeJl/]Jl'Jt 
(6,I{jS inbabitants), ().sfr01CO (t-I,3;JU inhabitants), and Pipselll'll (6,348 inhabitants). 
Passing through Bellr/llllIt ( 3,D:!9 inhabitants), on the \Varthe, and Iíl/rll/k 
(2,6.38 inhabitants), which has a castle of the fourteenth century containing a 
rich library, we reach Posen (65,öRI inhabitants), the capital of the province- 
a town more German now than Polish. 'The \Yarthe at Posen is navigable only 
for small barges. In the seventeenth century the town had 75,UuO inhabitants, 
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but w hl"n Pru
sia first occupied it its p.,pulation had ",unk to .j,OOO souls. Posen is 
not only an important fortress, but also a great corn mart. It boasts of the 
libraries of Count Ruczyû.ski and the Society of Friends of Science, and of the 
museum of C()unt )Iel/yûski. I n its cathedral several Kings of Poland lie buried, 
but Gllesl'lt (Gniezno, 11.206 inhabitants;, in ß region of lakes and woods to the 
north-eust, is the" holy" town of Poland, where the kings" ere crowned until ] :3
O_ 
The "
arthe below Posen gradually swerves round to the we"t. It. is 
joined bJ the 'Welna, which washes the walls of Rugasetl (5,O
6 inhabitants). 


Fig. 19i.-STETTI'i. 
Scale 1 : 1&),000. 


2 Mil.8. 


ncyond SdlllCl"ill (6,:)
O inhabitants) the "
arthe enters the province of Branden- 
burg, and flow,> through the industriou,", town of L((I/d.
bfl"g t:21,3;'9 inhabitants). 
....Yakel (.j,u.:a inhabitants) is the only town of note on the 
etze, which joins th(' 
"
arthe a fü\V miles above Landsberg, for Sdllleidemült! (U,724 inhabitants) and 
IJeut.sc1I-Ilrol/C' (G,Oli4 inhabitants), though both lying within its basin, are situate 
on tributaries which enter it from the north. Towns become more numerou., to 
the west of Landsberg. In the Kellmark (" Xe\\" )Iarch "), to the north of the 
W arthe, are p"iedeberg (.5,804 inhabitants), SuMill (G,<!9J inhabitants), Al"I/8/calde 
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(6,85;3 inbabitant!';), and Kiilligsberg (6,380 inhabitants) ; to tbe Boutb of that river, 
Zirll'lIzig (5,731 inhabitants), Dro.w'lt (5,Iü7 inhabitants), and SOllnel/burg (5,57:3 
in habita n ts). 
The beights which bound tbe i'wampy flats of the" Orlerbruch " 011 the west 
are occupied by to\\ ns more or less dependent upon Berlin for their prosperity, 


Fig 198 -:-'WI:SÐlt"DE. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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Jr
ri('zel/ (7,920 inh,tbitants), Preielllmlde (6,011 inhahitants), and 
Vl'llstadt-Eber8- 
u-alde (lO,--l
3 inhahitants) being the most important amongst them. Allger- 
lIlimr/e (G,GOI inhabitants) occupies a heigbt to the north of the Finow Canal, awl 
at :>ome dist,mee from the Oder. S/"I/ll"1l1t (9,.j9:! inhabitants) is on the left bank 
of the Oder, whilst GI'I'!fÎ'lIlutfJl'l/ (6,7;)9 inhabitant:>) stands on an eastern arm of 
that riyer, known I1B the Reglitz. 
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Sfdfin (
O,97:! inhabitants), the great maritime city of Pomer,mi:l, is situate 
on the" e"tern edge of the delta of the Oder, and from the phteau .,,'hich rises to 
the west of the city we look down upun the sinuous course of the river through 
an alluvial bottom-land fur ewr encroaching upon the ancient gulf of the sea, now 
known as the Lake of Damm. Stettin is the Baltic port of Derlin, and increases 
rapidly in population, notwith:;tanding the fortifications which encircle it. A 
causeway, [, miles in length, connects Stettin "ith Dallllll (4,7;'0 inhabitants), to 
the east of the delta. 
Stettin occupies a prominent place as an industrial city. It has ship-yards, 
machine shops, cement wurks, potteries, soap and candle manufactories, distilleries, 
and bre" l'I'il's. Ye,..,..e1;; dm\' ing Hi feet ot watcr are able to reach the quays of 
the to\,n, but larger ones are oblig-ed to discharge their cargo at S,l'ÎI/('JI/Ünde 
\. 7 ,H77 inhabitants). the outl'urt of :-itettin and a favuurite \, atcring-place. Jro//Î/t 
(.j.2_
 inhabitant,..) and !í(/lIImill (.3,4!JK inhabitant:;), on the DicH'nuw, or ea"tel"ll 
outlet of the Great IIaft
 lUay also be looJ..ed upon as small outlying ports of the 
great city. The former of thc"e to" ns is the ancient Vineta, or City of the 
"
ends, "hich Adam of Bremen, in the "ecund half of the deH'nth century, 
describe" a" being" in truth the huge"t eity of l:urope." The remains of ancient 
building" a<'Ìually prove that it furmerly occupied an area thirty times more 
exten"i, e than it docs now, and Arab cuin" in large number" ha\-c bccn fuund 
there. 
Å fcw 
mall ri\ ers enter the firossc naft to the east of i"tettin. One of them 
irrigates the produeti\E' corn-fidds of Pyrit=. (7,--l--t2 inhabitants); another "ashes 
the walls of ::)farfjard r?o,17a inhabitants) and GO//I/Oll' (7,!H3 inhabitants), buth 
old Hanse towns, and acccssible to coa"ting ve"sels. 
E,\"TEHX I'OIlIER ,xI\.-The maritime slope of Eastern Pomerania presents 
none of those features "hich tin uur the growth of large cities, for the coast is 
exposed and devoid of shelter, the climate is rigorous, and the fCl"tile tracts of 
land comparati\ ely limited. Owing, howe",r, to the deyelopment of local 
industries, several villages ha\E' become real towns. Tn the yalley of the TIega 
are 8eltiere/beill (.j,fi:l
 inhabitants), Lrlbcs (5,UIO inhabitants), RI'rJf'IW'(I/dP (a,;W;
 
inhabitants), Gre{tì'lIbl rg (5,fi:n inhahitants), and TrepfOll" (ü,7:!--l inhabitants). 
!íolfJl /"g (I ;3,.j:37 inhabitants), at the mouth of the !)ersal1te, and IÚ,,/ill (l--l,F:14 
inhabitants), near the lag-oon of Jamund, are both pro"perous. Riigell/l"a/de 
(:3,1 7--1 inhabitants), at the mouth of the Wïpper, which in its upp_'r course 
irrigates the district around .-,cltla/{"e (5,1--11 inhabitants), carries un a considerable 
coasting trade. Stolp (IR,3

 inhabitants), on It riyer of the 
ame nume, is the 
most populous to" n of Eastern Pomerania, whilst Be/yal'd (7,181 inhabitants), 
the Bialygrod, or 'Yhite f'ify, of the Pomorzi, has maintained its rank among-st 
the inland to" ns. D/"muhll/"g (.j,/j:W inhabitants) and Xell-Sfeffill (fî,n:37 inha- 
bitants) rise on the watershed between the coast rivers and the ',arthe, whibt 
Lallellburg (7,1(;,j inhabitants) alreldy lies" ithin the circle of attraction of Danzig. 
THE B\SI
 OF 1HE YI"TI"I.-\.-TIIOI"/t (21,Oß'j" inhabitants), on the right bank 
of the Yistula, wh
re that river enters the territory of Prussia, and is spanned by a 
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railway bridge 2,GOO feet in length, was the birthplace of Copernicus, " terræ motor, 
solis stator." In 1724 the" Queen of the Vistula" was the scene of a disgraceful 
massacre of })rotestants. It is an important fortress. The river Derwenz, a 
tributary of the Vistula, forms the boundary between Prussia and Poland, nearly 
as far as 8trn.
bll1"g (5,434 inhabitants). IIIOIlTa::lall' (9,147 inhabitants), to the 
south-west, occupies the summit of a rock of gypsum, and mines of rock-8alt are 
worked near it. It is the agricultural centre of Cujavia, one of the most productive 
corn districts of Central Europe. 
Bromberg (31,308 inhabitants), the largest town in the basin of the Vistub, 
between 'Varsaw and Danzig, was founded by the Teutonic Knights, and occupies 
a very favourable commercial position on the Brahe, a small tributary of the 
Vistula, joined by a canal to the Netze. It carries on a considerahle trade in 
corn. KOllit':, (8.046 inhabitants), another town of the Teutonic Knights, lies 
farther north. 
The Vistula, below its confluence with the Brahe, skirts the terrace upon which 
rises the town of Kuhn (9,6:?8 inhabitants). It then pa.,ses Selul'e/::' (5,:210 inha- 
bitants), at the mouth of the Rchwarzwasser, and Gralldell':, (Hi,615 inhabitants), an 
important place of commerce defenùed by a citadel. ;J[aril'lllrrrder (7,5
0 inha- 
bitants), one of the earliest towns founded by the Teutonic Order, lies on the slope 
of the plateau which bounds the alluvial plain of the Vistula on the east. Soon 
afterwards the river bifurcate8, its eastern branch, the Nogat, flowing to )larienburg, 
whilst the main branch passes beneath the bridge of Dirse/Illll (9,713 inhabitants), 
one of the most remarkable engineering works of modern times. Prellssiscll- 
Stargarrl (6,022 inhabitants), the political capital of the district, is far inferior to 
Dirschau in trade and industry. 
DanÛg (97,931 inhabitants) is a vcry ancient city. Occupying the slope of 
the hiils overlooking the delta, it is the natural intermediary between the region 
of the Lower Vistula and the countries beyond the sea. The view enjoyed from 
the hills above Danzig is indeed one not easily forgotten, more especially that 
afforded by the wooded heights of Olira (3,2
4 inhabitants), a village rendered 
famous by an ancient abbey. But the very advantages which geographical 
position confers upon Danzig account for some of its vici8situde
. The town has 
sustained many sieges, and its commerce has more than once been nearly destroyed. 
,Yhi)st a member of the Hanse, and subsequently, when suhject to Poland, Danzig 
had its own laws (Dallziger Jrillku/') find coined its own money. It was a kind 
of Northern Venice, not only because canals intersect many of its streets, and 
its houses often stand upon piles, but also because of its preponderating influence 
upon the surrounding country. Several churches, a town-hall, an exchange, and 
high hou8es with gable-ends recall these glorious old times. Philip Cluvier, one of 
the creators of historical geography, Fahrenheit, and Schopenhuuer were natives of 
Danzig. One of the i
I:JIld
 of the town is exclusively occupied by granaries six 
and seven stories in height. }"OI' fear of fire this i81and is deserted during the 
night by all but its ferocious watch-dogs, which prowl through its 311eys. The 
export in corn has since immemorial time been the great source of wealth of 
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Danzig. Hundreds of barges convey to it the wheat from all parts of the basin of 
the Yistula, the barges being broken up on reaching Danzig, and the bargemen 
returning on foot to their homes in Poland or Galicia. Railways have in a large 
measure deprived Danzig of this branch of business" but it is still the 6r:>t city of 
Europe for its timber trade. The manufacturing establishments of Danzig increa"e 
from year to year. They include woollen and paper mills, chemical works, dis- 
tilleries, machine shops, and ship-yards. 
Marienhurg (8,526 inhabitants), on the Xogat, never attained the commercial 
importance of its neighbour Danzig, although for a considerable time it was the 


Fig. 199.-THE CASTLE OP :r.IARIESBrRG. 
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capital of the Teutonic Urder, "hich at the height of its pro!>perity, in 1--1:40, 
consisted of 3.00u knights, who reióned over 5;) towns, 48 strong castles, and 
It<,3üH ,illages. The old fortress of the order overtowel'S all other buildings of 
the town, and some of its rooms are admired as fa'ÇQurable specimer.s of Gothic 
architecture. A railway bridge, no less remarkable in its way than the old palace 
of the knights, spans the Kogat. 
Elbing (33,8ï8 inhabitants), the ancient Trnso, was founded in 1237 by 
colonists from Lübeck and :Meissen, and two centuries afterwards placed itself 
· In 1862 32:!,120 tons of wheat were exported by se'l; in 18i3 only 121,:WU tons. 
!lti 
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under the protection of Poland. Its position is analogous to that of Danzig, but, 
owing to the smaIl depth of its river, it is unable to compete with its more po" er- 
ful neighbour for a share in the maritime trade. Elbing is the natural market- 
place of the lake district which extends to the south-east in the direction of Ostcrude 
(1),1 --16 inha litants), and is traversed by sen'ral canals used for the transport of 
timl;er. At Tal/I/el/berg, to the south of Ûsterode, the Teutonic Knights, in 1410, 
suffered a cru:;hing defeat, from which they never recovered. 
Pltrssl\ TO 'HIE EAST OF THE D-\SDI OF THE YISITIA..-BI"({/(I!s
(,l'g (10,796 
inhabitants), to the north-east of Elhing, is situate on the navigable ra!'
arge, which 
flows into the Frische IIaff, and is bounded by carefuIly cultivated market gardens. 


Fig. 200.-TIIE PORT OF PILLAr. 
Smle 1 : 100,000. 
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The port of ßraunsberg is accessible only to sm:.Jl1 coasting vessels. It is the 
principal town between Elbing and the capital of East Prussia, Königsberg, which 
was founded by the Teutonic Knights in 12.35, and named in honour of King 
Ottokar of Bohemia. 
KÜllig8
('r!l (12!,636 inhabitants), exclusively of its royal castle, has no 
remarkable buildings, ex('ept, perhaps, those of its university, an institution 
rendered famOU8 by Immanuel I\:ant. There are numerous scientific societies, 
but more powerful than they is the Corporation of )Ierchants, which built the 
exchange and founded a School of Commerce. Unly vessels drawing less than 
10 feet are able to ascend the Pregel to the quays and docks of Künigsberg, which 
e1::port8 more c"'pccially hemp, flax, tow, and timber. Numerous factories ha ve been 
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built within and beyond the fortifications which make Königsberg one of the most 
powerful stronghold::! of Germany. 
rill(l!( (3,Hlü inhabitants), at the Gut of the Frische IIaff, forms a dependency 
and outport of Königsberg, 
though situate some 30 miks 
due west of it. Nearly all its 
trade is carried on on account of 
the merchants of the neighbour- 
ing city. Pillau possesses the im- 
portant advantage of not being .i
 

3 
blocked by ice during winter, 
and a great deal of the Ulls"ian 
trade passes through it. Cmu;:., 
at the neck of the Kurische 
Kehrung, is the most frequented 
watering-place near Königsberg. 
The few towns to the sout h 
of Königsberg, such as Allel/8tein 
(ü,139 inhahitants), I!riffl!;(>/,!! 
(,j,iü
 inhabit.ants), Bartel/oStein 
(6,4GO inhabitants), and Ra8tel/- 
bu/'!! (6, 1 U
 inhabitants), are 
centres of local trade. Lye!..' 
(.),9l
 inhahitants) is a head- 
quarter of smugglers. Far more 
important are the towns in thc 
,'alley of the Pregel, through 
which runs a great internatic,nal 
railway. They include 1rddrw 
(.j,! its inhabitants), II/.
te/'lJ//"g 
(16,30:3 inhabitant.s), and GIIIIl- 
bil/nrn (9,] 41 inhabitants). 
Eydt!.:7dl1lcn (3,
53 inllabitants), 
to the east of the latter, close to 
the Russian frontier, is rapidly 
rising into importance. BO!lcn 
(.jfJ1 inhabitants) is a small for- 
tress near Lüt=en (4,034 inha- 
bitants), and in the centrc of an 
e
tensiye lake district. 
Tii
it (
O,
,:H inhahitants), rendered famous by the treaty of 1807, is the only 
town of importance on the river :Memel, "hich 30 miles beluw enters the Kurische 
Haff. The two battles which preceded that treaty were fought in the neighbour- 
hood: th(; one at r/'f'l18,
i8C"-E!llall (3,;38 inhabitants), 24 miles to thc south of 
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Fig. 201.-J\IE'IEL. 
Scale 1 : lOO.!JOO. 
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Königsberg; the other at Fricrllalld-on-tltc-Â/le (3,29G inhabitants). about the same 
distance to the south-east of that town. 
-,-lInnet (H),ì9G inhabitants) is the only town in the narrow strip of land which 
stretches northward bct\\cen Russia and the Baltic. Lying far away from the 
river after which it is named, near the Gut leading into the Kurische Huff, )Iemel 
is a Russian port rather than a German one, and most of its trade is, ill fact, 
Russian. It exports timber from the neighbouring forests, wheat, flax, and 
hemp. Its factories, saw-mills, foundries, and machine shops work for the most 
part on Russian account. Memel and Tilsit are the great entrepôts of the 
merchandise which German merchants, with the aid of their Israelite confederates, 
smuggle through the triple line of Russian custom-houses. Nearly all the manu- 
factm"ed articles used in Lithuania and Samogitia have crossed the frontier 
without paying the customs dues. :Memel was the native place of Argelander, the 
astronomer. 


The low tract which stretches 
and only produces stunted pml's. 
lie'S in a veritable desert. 


from Memel to the Russian frontier is sandy, 
lYÙII1I/CJ"satt, the last group of German houses, 



CHAPTER X. 


THE cnmm.-\x PE
IK
LLA. 


,:-:CHI.ESWlG-H0I5TFI'. )- 


J 
 _ ,- IHE elon
ated peninsula which the e
tuary of the Elbe separates 
i , ;TI c l,
G I from Hauo
.er, .and only a narrow ridge of uplands connects with 
I I '
 : Germany, It mIght be supJ-!oscd, would have become the home of 

 R, one race. Such, howe\"er, is not the case, for whilst the Ger- 
= 
mans hold the south, the Danes have e,.,tahlished themRelws in the 
north. Formerly it was the Danes who ewrcise(l political authority in the 
German parts of the peninsula, but the war of V,fiG has changed all this, and 
I'russia has not only acquired the purely German districts, but also a large slice 
of territory indisputably Danish, but of great yalue on account of its strategical 
positions. 
The plateau of )[eeklenburg extends into Holstein, and from some of its most 
elevated points the .i\'orth :-;ea and Baltic may be seen simultaneously. The 
Bungsberg (5
:! feet), the culminating" point of the entire peninsula, rises a few 
feet higher than the steeple of St. Xicholas at Hamburg. A wide depression, 
through which the Eider takes its winding course, extends from the Xorth Sea 
to the fiord of the Schlei, and separates these southern heights from the northern 
ones, which stretch through Schleswig and .Jutland to the extremity of the latter. 
)Iagnesian limestones containing beds of gypsum and salt are the 0lde5t rocks of 
the country, but they are almost everywhere concealed beneath more recent 
sedimentary deposits, and speaking geologically, the peninsula, such as it exi:-ts 
now, is of no great age. 
''\hilst Eastern Holstein and Schleswig are a continuation of )[ecklenhurg, the 
western region forms an extension of Frie,.,land and Hanover. The islands which 
fringe the coast of Schleswig remind us of a similar chain of islands extending 
along the coasts of Holland and Friesland; the marshes, which to the west of the 
Elbe have been conwrted into productive Iíögc, are no leRs fertile to the north of the 


- Area, i,061 !quare milo':8. Populution (18i5), 1,0;3,926. 
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river; the Gees! of Hanover has its analo g ue in the AM of Holstein and Schleswi(J' . 
0' 
and there are heaths rivalling that of Liineburg, and exten,;ive peat bogs. 
Though nanow, the peninsula presents most striking contrasts on its two shores 
Towards the Baltic we meet with hills and lakes surrounded by forests, whilst 
on the Korth :Sea the eyes behold mar,;hes, hC"lths, and shelving bea('hes. In the 
east vegetation flourish('s; in the west the" poisonous" sea wind kills the trees or 
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Fig. 202.-SYLT ASD AMHUM. 
Scale 1 : 376,000. 
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pre\'ents their growth when not sheltered from it. The contours of the two coast!' 
present similar contrasts. The naltic coast-line is well defined, with bold 
promontories, amI fiord., penetrating far inland, whilst on the west coast, with it'! low 
i-;lanJs, sand-hanks, and vague contours, the two clements appear to be confounded. 
Changes no Ilollht bke place alung the east coa
t, hut they cannot be compared 
with those witnessed along the shores of the Xorth Sm, where denudation and 
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deposition ,are going on continually and on a vast scale. Ko greater contrast can 
there be than tbat pI'e",ented by the rocky coast,; of X urway and the flat, undefined 
shore of :-\chleswig, thoug-h hoth face the same sea. 
So other district in Europe has suffered more from irruptions of the !:lea than 
this" '['thland," or outlying land, of Schle'5wig. Only fragments of the ancient 
coast-line survive in some of the isl,mds which originally formed a portion of the 
mainland. It was one of these im'asions of the sea which caused the Cimbri to 
flee the country, and to hegin their march across Europe" hieh terminated on the 
fatal field of Yercellæ. Forchhammer belie\'es that the large boulders found along 
the whole of the valley of the Eidcr, at an elevation of 66 feet above the sea-level, 
mark the height of this fearful flood, which extended even to the ea'it.coast. Six 


Fig, 203.-THE B\SI'i' OF THF EWER. 
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bundred years ago the Waftell, or sand-banks, now covered at high water, were 
fertile fields. Towards the middle of the thirteenth century many \"illages and 
j",bnds were inundated, and numerous floods are recorded as ha,ing taken place 
since then, one of the most disastrous having been that of 1634, which swept away 
several islands around Kordstrand. Xordstrand itself was left a desert for eighteen 
years, when it was repeopled by Flemish colonists. Since then the floods have not 
been of so calamitous a nature, the archipelago being protected by the dillies of the 
outlying islands of Sylt and Amrum. 
If man had not undertaken to rel'1st the encroachments of thc :o:ea, a great 
portion of the littoral region of Sehleswig would long ere this have di:-appeared 
beneath the wa\-o:,.. The islands have been protected by double and treble lines 
of dykes, and portions of the mainland have been drained and rendered secure. 
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The dykes of the peninsula of Eiderstedt have a total length of 1 gO miles, and are, 
on an average, 2.:; feet in height. They have nearly all been constructed since 
the great flood of 1G34, and no pains have been spared since to add to the 
defences of the I{öge, or polders, and villages. The IIalligen are low islands not 
protected by dykes, and rising but a few feet above ordinary high water. They 
produce scanty herbage, and their inhabitants live in small cabins huilt upon arti- 
ficial mounds, or "wharfs." At low water they are joined to the mainland by a 
bank of ooze (Scltlick), which it is dangerous to cross. They are gradually being 
abandoned by their inhabitants, who are daring seamen. 
Amongst the rivers of Schleswig-Holstein there is but one which can claim 
notice on account of the area of its basin, viz. the Eider. It flows in the depres- 
sion which bounds Schleswig in the south, and the tide ascends it as flu as 
Rendsburg, which is nearer to the eastern coast than to the western. Its prin- 
cipal tributary, the Treene, flows through an extensive swamp, connected by 
means of a canal (the Kograben) with the fiord of the Schlei. This canal formed 
the southernmost line of defence of Schleswig, and in its rear rose the famous 
Dannewerk, an entrenchment thrown up in the ninth centur:r, and defended with 
some vigour in 1864. 
The idea of connecting the North Sea and the Baltic b
T a navigable canal is 
an old one. In 1390-9H Liibeck constructed a canal which joins it to the Elbe, 
and which is still in existence. In the following century Liibeck and Hamburg 
were connecteù by a more direct water highway, which followed the course of the 
Trave, the Beste, and the Aister, but was filled up in 1.:;50 by the enemies of 
the two cities. In 17tH a canal was constructed from the Upper Eider to the 
Bay of Kiel, and ,-essels drawing 12 feet were by its means enabled to proceed 
from the North Sea to the Baltic, thus avoiding the circuitous route around 
Jutland. This canal, however, owing to the winding course of the Eider and 
the delays caused by want of water, no longer responds to the requirements of 
commerce, and the construction of a navigation canal has recently formed the 
subject of much discussion. Scveml projects have been elaborated, all of them 
requiring for their realisation a vast amount of money. 


INIIABITAXTS. 
THE inhabitants of Holstein are more like the Germans described to us by 
ancient authors than any other people in Germany. The Holsrden-that is, " :Mt'n 
of the 'Y oods "-occupied clearings in the woods and swamps, where they were 
but rardyexposed to the attacks of strangers, whilst the IJif//l((l'sc{,cJ/, or X orthern 
Fri
ians, were> secure in thcir trackless marshes and on their islands, and were 
thus able to maintain their indepenùence. The Baltic coast, with its bays and 
fiords, was, however, readily acceb,..ihle, and emigrants ohtained a footing in 
several localities. It was thus that 'Vendibh Ohotrites colonised the island of 
Fehmarn and the pcninsula of "T agria, whi"h extends from the Ray of JGel to 
that of Liibeck. In the twelfth ccntury these ,rends were pagans and inde- 
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pendent. Their de
cendallts still live in the country, but much mixed with those 
of Frisian, Dutch, and "e
tphalian colonists. 
The history of Schleswig is that of the strugglp between Danes and Gennans. 
A t the pre"ent time the whole of the south is German, whilst tbe Danes have 
maintained themsehres in the nortb. Irre'pecti,-ely of High German and Danish, 
three dialects are spoken by the people of the western islands and the littoral 
region. The inhabitants of the two southern islands, Pellworm and Xordstrand, 
talk rlaffdl'l/f.
cll, those of Föbr I'peak a dialect of their own, whilst Frisian is 
f'poken on Amrllm and Sylt, and in the \'illages near the coast. The land of 
the Angles, who some thirteen centuries ago inmdro England, meeting with a 
better fate than their neigbhours, the Cimbri, extends north along tbe coast of 
the Baltic to beyond the Schlei. Its undulating hills, carefully tilled fields, 
hedges, and lu
uriant meadows, its scattered home
tead!! and grazing cattle, 
remind us of similar scenes in the Engli"h counties of Kent and :-;urrey. The 
peasants of that country are no doubt wealthy; but when it is a question of 
ci\"ilisation generally, it is the Frisians on the Xorth Sea who deserve the palm. 
They, too, are wealtby, live in well-constructed houses surruunded by gardens, 
and give their children a sound education. The ancient spirit of independence 
f'tiU survi\"Cs amongst these Ditmarschers. As we travel away from their pros- 
perous homesteads in the direction of Jutland, Denmark, or Sweden, the fields 
decreclse in fertilit.y, the dwellings are les8 lu
ur;ous, and the struggle for existence 
18 more severe. 


Tow
s. 
THE Hohteiners live in the greatest numbers 1U the VICllllty of Hamburg, of 
which the towns of Alfolla (t'4,ÙH7 inhabitants), nffell!<ell (l
,--10G inhabitants), 
and TrTalld.
IJ('ck (13,028 inhabitants) form mere dependencies. Even Elms/IO/"II 
(0,183 inhabitants), on a na,"igable river tributary to tbe Elbe, and Glii.cJ.Aatlt 
(5,031 inhabitunts), may be looked upun as outpo,.ts of fbmburg. At a distance 
from that place the population decreases rapidly, and in the large basin of the 
ri\er 
t(jr tLere are but two towns of uny note, ,iz. 
Yf'/II/lÜIl8fel' (10,108 inha- 
bitants), which has more factories than any other of the inlund towns, and It::,e/we 
(9,7ïG inhabitants), the old political capital of the country. Srgebel'g (5,04--1 
inhabitants), on a lake in the basin of tbe Traw, has lime and gypsum pits, and a 
bed of salt has been discovered at a depth of 5
0 feet. 
Several populous market towns lie on the coast to the north of the Elbe, 
including J[arlle (:?,OGG inhabitants), the birthplace of 
Iüllenhoff, the geographer; 
Heide (Gï7 inhabitants), the capital of Ditmarschen; and Wessclbl/l'Cn (1,(iOO 
inhabitants), in the centre of its most fertile district. Relld.
burg (11,416 inhabit- 
ants), the largest place on the Eider, the passage of which it formerly defended, 
is now an open to\\ n, important on account of its commerce. TÖllning (3,130 
inhabitants) and IIus/llti (0,;5,j inhabitants), the onc on the northern, the other 
on the southern coast of the peninsula of Eiderstedt, have acquired some impor- 
97 
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tance since the middle of the century as commercial ports e),.porting cattle and 
othf'r produce to England. The cattle of the polders in the west are forthI' most 
part intended for the slaughter-house, whilst dairy-farming is carried on exten- 
sively in the hilly districts adjoining the Baltic. GaJ'dillg (2,4R! inhabitants), 
in the centre of Eiderstedt pf'ninsula, was the native town of Mommsen, the 
historian. 
Kiel (44,090 inhabitants), the capital of Holstein, is a populous industrial city. 


Fig. '204.-FL1!NSIIt;RO. 
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Its environs arc charming. In addition to its uni\ersity, the town has a naval 
school, several learned 
ocieties, and an observatory. Its excellent hal'hour 
enables it to carryon a most extpnsi\'e ('ommerce, which was formerly almof't 
exdusivcly in tbe hands of the inhabitants of Vlrll'lllJ/ll"g (2,GU8 inhabitants), a 
decayed to" n on the peninsula of "
ag-I'ia. The Ba
' of Kif'l is one of the finest 
on the Baltic. It averages 3 miles in width, and penetrates about 9 miles 
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inland. It,.; depth is con"iderable, amounting 1"'(']1, clo"e to the town, to 30 feet. 
It... entraI\(:p i,.; e-..:po:<ed to llorth-ea...terly winds, but H'""els within the bay are 
perfectly sheltered. Thc!'c advantagcs, joined to the facilities for defence, wry 
naturally attracted the attention of the German Admiralty, and Riel has become 
the principal na,-al 8tation on the Baltic, "ith doch (at Ellerb('('k) and arsenal. 
Friedrich8orf, on a promontory, is the principal work of defence of the place, which 


Fig. 205.-ALBES AXD Soxm:RBCRO. 
Beale 1: 500,000. 
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is inferior to Wilhellll,.;hafeu, on the Xorth Sea, only in one ref'pect-it is 80me- 
times clo...ed by ice. 
Er'!.:er/lj'urde (4,993 inhabitants), to the north-west of Riel. has an excellcnt 
roadstead, "hich is expo,.;ed, howe,-er, to eu,.;terly and north-custerl
 "iuds. Sdllr',
- 
trig (14,.,)--1G inhabitants), at the head of the fiord of the Schll'i, hus lo"t nearly the 
whole of its muritime trade, 0" iug' to the siltiug' up of its harbour, In the )Iiddle 
Agcs the merchaudi",e bruught ill ,.,hips to Sehlt'"" ig Was thence curried u\"er- 
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land to IIollingstedt, on thp Treene, and re-embarked. The castle of Gottorp 
stands on an island in the centre of Schleswig. 
Flcl/sl)///'g (26,--1ì --1 inhabitants), a more important place than Schlcswig, stands 
at the head of a fiord accessible to large vessels, and is hence a prosperous town. 
8ondabu/'g (3,829 inhabitants), the capital of the island of Alsen, likewi...e 
carries on a considerable cOlllmerce. A bridge 1320 feet in length connects it 
with the mainland. Opposite to it are the famous entrenchments of Diipppi 
(Dybel), so valiantly defended in 1
49 and 18G4. .Apcllrade (Ilabenraa, 6,142 
inhabitants), like nearly all the towns on that coast, is situate on a bay, which 
offers, however, but little security to vessels. The fiord of II"dc/'sll'brn (Haderslev, 
b,356 inhahitants), still farther north, is winding, narrow, and of little depth. 
TOlldl'/"n (3,440 inhabitants), the principal North Sea port of Northern Schleswig, 
lies on a channel" hich communicates with the sca only at high water. 
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 , 
R_\.TEYER m'I" be the P osition held b,' the Germans among4 
, I ^ . . 
\' I the ci,-iliscd mtions of the world, there can be no doubt as to 
',<:' their strength as determined by numbers. Rll:":,,ia i... the only 
Å'-.':: g I European st Ite which ha:" a larger poplliition, but its inhabitants 
L---_______"__ neither liw in sO compact a bud
', nor are the
. Ulute(l by so 
Rtrong a national tie a" are tho:"e of Gennany. In It':30 the states now forming 
the German Empire had 2
,I'
O(),OOO inhahitant", and they han increased ever 
:-ince at the rate of 1,000 daily'- The population is le
s dense than in England, 
Belgium, Ital
', and Holland, but more so than in any other country in Europe. 
The excess of females is proportionately large, a feature pilrtly due to emigration 
and wars. t 
The increa8e of the population results almost exclusively from an excess of 
births onr deaths,:;: and it more especially affects the large to\\ns. '['1> to the 
middle of the century hardly more than a fourth of the inhabitants liwd in towns; 
but the proportion has been rapidly increasing ever since, and in 1875 3
 per cent. 
of the population resided in towns of o,-er 2,000 inhabitants. The larger the 
towns, the more rapid their growth, whilst in many of the rural districts the popu- 
lation is actually decreasing,
 
Until recently some of the rural districts were threatened with depopulation, 
for their inhabitants emigrated in thousands. In the course of six.ty years, from 
1815-76,4,114,000 Germans emigrated, for the most part to the United States. 


· Population of Gcrmanyin 187I (December 1), 41,060,846; in 1875,42,'127,360; in 1879 (estimated) 
44,600,000. According to language there were, in 187b, 39,080,000 Germans (and Jews), 2,975,000 Slavs, 
120,000 Lithuanians, 15IJ,OOO Danes, and 350,000 French. 
t In 1871 (before the war) there were 1,018 females to every 1,000 males; in 1875, 1,036. 
: Marria
es (annual a.erage, 1872-76\, 398,777; births, 1,758,021; deaths, 1,2:!9,553: exeess of 
births owr deaths, 528,468. 

 Retween 1871 and 1875 12 towns having over 100,000 inhabitants inereased at the rate of 14'83 
pcr cent.; R
 towns of bet"ccn 2n,OOO and 100,000 inhabitants increased 12.,n per cent.; 593 towns of 
between 5,000 and :!O,OOO inhabitants increased 10'74 per cent, ; whilst the general increase of population 
only amounted to 4'O,j per eent. 
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GERMAKY. 


In the year immediately following the great war of 18ìO-71, the number of 
emig-rants rose to 138,213, mostly men in the prime of life. Fortunately for 
Germany this exodus has not continued, and in 18ï/ the number of emigrants was 
only 21,Hli4. En.n now, howeyer, their number is far larger in Germany than 
that of immigrants, and foreigners are but rarely met with in some parts of the 
empire.- 


ArmICl:'T.TURE. 


THE migration of the rural population into the towns has proyed injurious to 
the progress of agriculture in certain parts of Germany; still that branch of 


Fig. 206.--DE:\SIT'\ m- POPULATIO:oI IN GER\lA:oIY. 
According to Kettler, 
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national labour annually increases in importance. It no longer occupies the 
energies of nine-tenths of the population; hut, thanks to the introduction of 
superior methods of cultivation, the land yields rieher harvests now than formerly, 
notwithstanding the smaller number of labourers employed upon it. Some parts 
of the country arc tilled with great care, and even sterile tracts have been success- 
fully brought under cultimtion. 


· The population of the G,'rman F.mpire, aecQrdinl! to birthplaees (ISil): Gcrmany, 40,831,448; 
Au
tria-Hungary, i5,i9
; 
"itzel"land, 24,518; Holland, 22,042; Dcnmark, 15,16:J; S"edcn and 
Xl'r\\,IY, 12,34.;; North Amcrica, 10,698; :England, 1O,lOõ; Belgium, 5,097; Luxemburg, 4,8
H; 
France, 4,Gj1; Italy, 4,UI9. 
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A considerable portion of the northern plain is naturally unproductive,*' and 
it required all the persevering energy of the sturdy Prussian peasantry to subdue 
this ,.tubborn soil. 
About 48',) per cent. of the total area is arable land, 1 i'l per cent. meadows 
and pastures, and 23.3 per cent. forests. 'Ihe latter constitute a considerable source 
of 
-ealth, and their preservation is in some measure due to the multiplicity of 
small ,,(,,-ereigns who formerly shared the country, everyone of whom was bent 
upon having his game preserves. The forests are managed with great skill in 


Fig. 20;.-1 'CRE\SE OF T'lE URB\:s' popr;L.4.TIO
 OF GElUIA:\Y. 
According to Ha.sse. 
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Germany, and their favourable influence upon climate and drainage is justly 
appreciated. 
Rye is the principal cereal crop cultivated, and not only the peasant
, but also a 
con"iderahle proportion of the town population eat rye bread, or bread made of a 
mi'\.ture of rye and wheat. PllllljW1"nÎckcl, one of the hea,-iest kinds of hread in 
exi-.;tence, is (',-en e"teemed a great delicacy. In former years Gl'rmany export
(l 
corn, but it is now no longer able to supply its own wants, and imports not onl
 
rye, but also wheat, barley, and oat
, as well a" cattle, horses, and other agricultu,'.,l 
produce. Only potatoes, sheep, and dairy produce form artides ot export. t 


. In Prn..ia 28'6; per ecut. of thc total area consists of clayey soil; 32'11 per ccnt. of loam; 30-81 
per eent. of sand; 6'36 per el'nt. of s"amps: 2'0.j pcr cent. of water. 
t The ayerage annual produce of Germany has becn l"timated at 11,i93,000 quarters of "he,lt, 
."lõ
,OUU of spelt, 32,6
6,OUO of r
-e, 10,41i,OOO of barky, :l!J,920,UUU of oats, and !J3,.HI,OOO of potatoes. 
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Flax and h
'1I1p are grown extemi\'ely, more esp('('ially in tl--H' plain
 of 
Hanover, in Pru"sia, and Po"en. Beet-rout sugar is brg-dy made in the basin::! 
of the Elbe and Oder, alld near the manufacturing dj"tricts.'" The hops not 
only supply IllUllerous breweries, but form an article of l'xport, whibt malt has tu 
be imported.t The ':;0,000 tons of tobacco produced in tbe l'olmtry are far from 
supplying the want,.; of tbe smokers, and nearly an equal amount bas to be imported 
annually. Tbe cultivation of fruit trees and of market gurdens is being carried on 
with increasing success, esp('cially near thp large towns. Germany has about 
30-1,O()() acres of vineyards, and tbe vine grows as far nortb as Berlin, but tbe 
wine produced outside tbe valleys of the Hhine, )Io"elle, :Keckar, and )Iain is of 
very inierior quality. 
The numlJ1'r uf dome"tic animals IS provortionately somewhat llrger than in 
France, amI some of th(' breeds are of superior merit.::: Tbe hor,.;('s of )I('eklenburg 
and Hchleswig-llobteill arc ju,;tly valued for tbeir 1I1u<;cubr ,.;trl'ng-th and motioll. 
The hor,;e was formerly held sacI'ed in these countries. and barlmrian" though 
t hey were, the uld Saxuns were 1I1u,.;t careful bre('dl'r,.;, keeping their brood mares 
and stallions in 8c1l1f(')"ill.
, or " saer('d enclosure:"." The largl'"t stud of Gl'rm:my 
i" at pr('sent at Tml.ehnen, in Ea...t Prussia, clo,",e to tIll' Hu,.;,.;ian frontier. Tbat 
province supplies the army \\ ith it,; hest ca\'alry bor"es. Thp brl'eds of HanO\-er 
and Olctenbnrg arc likewi...e h('1rl in high estimation. 
The cattle of Germany arc Ipss known abroad, although tbe breeds of the 
R:lmrian Alp., and of the Y uigtland arC' notahll' for tbe quantity of milk t11l'Y 
g-i\-e. The shepp arc for the mo:,;!. part merinos, which havè retaine(l their 
characteristic,; more firmly in German)' than in Spain. The breeding of sheep i", 
howe\'er, on the decrease, and German wool has in a large mf'wmre been supplanted 
hy South African and Australian produce. The breeding of pigs is of impor- 
tance, ('specially in "r e"tphalia, tbat land of hams. 
In former times most of the land of Germany was held by a comparatiwly 
small number ('If landowner>:, who wpre at one and the same time the legislators, 
judges, and empluyers of the country. Tbe peasants have now beemne the 
prorrietors of the land th('y till, and large estates, for the most part heavily 
mortgaged, are getting fewer. Th('re are properties now of ('very size, though 
the 
ubdivision of the land has not yet been carried to the !'ame length as in 
France. In Prus"ia sHull properties preponderate only in the Rhenish provinces, 
and one-half of the soil is still in the hands of proprietors who 0\\ n at least IR") 
acres eacb.
 It has been asserted tbat in the fertile parts of Germany the land 
of small proprietors yields heavier crops than that of large ones, the domains of 


· The annual prodllee of sugar rose from 
8,I6:j ewts. in ]834 to 6,932,9110 in ]8i6. 
+ In IHi5 8(j2,40U,000 gallons of beer were m,ule, or ]9 gallons to the head of the population. 
9.';,513,OUO gallon, of spirit were distilled in the same year, whilst the average produee of "ine only 
amounts to 8U,OUO,I 00 gallons. 
-i- Li\e stol'k in 1873 :-3,3.';7,200 horses, 3,i08 mules anù asses, 15,ii7,000 head of eattle,25,140,OCO 
sheep, 7,] 24,OUO pigs, :!,320,OOO goats. 

 In l>rnssia there "ere in Ih(j9 2,141,486 landed vroprietors, of whom 18,289 were in possession of 
43 per cent. of tbe total mca, and ],099,
öl o"ned less than 3 acres eaeh. In Ba\aria there are 91i,010 
laudù" Uers. 
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the :-\tate yidtling le,lst of all. Un the Rhine, in Saxony l-lUd "
iirttclllher
. where 
small pruperties preponderate, the land is more producti\c than in .PO,.,CIl, with its 
large estates.- 
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GER'L\XY ranks next to Eng-l'l11d a<; a mining- country. The coal mines of 
Saarbrücken, the Ruhr, and l
pper 
ilesia fire almu"t ine
haustible-a .ery 


Fig. 208.-AcOSBURG. 
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illlfortant f...ct when we con,;ider that most of the fuctorics use steam as a motive 
power, that supplied by running streams bC
:1'; utili"ed only in the Yalleys of the 
Vosges, the Black Fore"t, at the foot of the Úre and Giant Mountains, and in 
Southern B:Lyaria, more e"pccially ncar Åug,.;burg, that town of fountains. 


· A\eralre w ges of agTieulturnliabourer3 in 18j2 :-18. 6d. in snmmer, lB. Id in winter. 'lhe 
highest wagLs ,:18. jd. and 
s,) are paid near Bremen, the lowCRt lis. 4d. and ï!d.) near OI,peIn, in 
Sile8Ía. 
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GER1L\.NY. 


The iron works of Germany rank next to those of Enghnd and the United 
State
, and there is hardly a metal or mineral useful to man which is not found in 
that country.- 


1:-. DLSTRY. 


GEmr.-\:s industry has taken wonderful strides In advance in the course of the 
nineteenth century. Its manufactories use up nearly all the coal produced in tbe 
country, and, with the ex
eption of zinc and lead, no metals are exported except in 
a manufactured state, large quantities of pig-iron being even imported to supply 
its steel works. The iron and steel works of Germany are amongst the most 
important in the world, employing 113,000 workmen, and producing annually 
between 1,.J00,Ono and 2,000,00U tons.of pig-iron (2,12--1-,4-1-1 tons inll-\i8), the total 
consumption of pig-iron in the country amounting to between 2,:!-t.!,OOO and 
2,[;.jG,:!:)0 tons annually. 
The textile industries are likewise of con
iderable importance, especiall.," since 
the annexation of Alsace, \\ hich raised the (:;-erman spindles from 2,9':;0,000 to 
4,fi5n,nOO, of which 1,386,uUO are at work in Saxony. The manufacture of 
woollen stuffs, though con:;iderable in Berlin and Silesia, is yet very much inferior 
to tbat of France, whilst tbe silk illdmtry of Crefeld and Elbcrfeld, though 
re
pectable, cannot vie with that of Lyons. The linen indu
try, which employs 
au,j,uuV spindles, is, on the other hand, far more exten
ive. Altogether the textile 
fahrics annually produced in Germany are valued at nearly J:80,OOO,OOO. 
The paper-mills produce annually 1fìO,OOO tons of paper. Uf great importance 
are the glass \\ orks and potteries, the chemical works, the machine shops, the 
manufactories of jewellery, and above all, the breweries and distilleries. t 


* l\Iining produ(.o of G{'rmany :- 


C()al 
Lignite 
Iron ores 
Zinc 
Lead 
Copper 

alt 
Other produ. ts 
Totdl 


ISi3. 
Tons. 
3e,3[}
,31)0 
9,; 52,!JOO 
4,}Hò,8;;0 
444,9.';0 
101.2.)0 
2!J2,1 0 
C02.!J00 
244,;100 


18\"7. 
TODS. 
3i,5;li,050 
10,; "0,300 
3,315,750 
6711,9;;0 
163,650 
343,3:10 
983,850 
21O,(j00 
53.SI'4.a.jO 


52,6;6,6.';0 


Value. 
1877. 
1:10,854,400 
1,78.),900 
988,800 
ó!íO,200 
1,220,500 
38{,6,)0 
3S0,4.jO 
481,8.jO 
1:16,4-l6,;,jO 


Thc other proàuds incluàcd ores of manganese, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, zinc, sulphur, &c. In 1878 
the produce "as 39,429,308 tons of eoal, 10,9; I,ll i tons of li!,rnitc., whil"t the metals produced from thc 
ores included 2,124,444 tons of pig-iron, 84,3;2 tuns of lead, 94,954 tons nf zinc, 9"jH tons of copper, 
1>31 tOilS of tin, and 1,245 tons of antimony. 
t Industrial statistics for 18i,j (totlll number of persons employed) :-Horticulture, 25,H2; 
fìshl'rir's, 19,632; mining. metallurgy, salt "orks, 433,146; potteries, glass works, quarrieR, 2G5,I06; 
metal."orl[ers, 4211,304; maehinery, tuuls, .\l', 308,462; ehemiellI "ork-, 52,U33; candle manufactories, 
gas works, &1'., 42,330; textile industries, 92G,6ï9; paper and leather, IH;,219; wooà, 462,816; prepara- 
tion of food, 692,319; (lI'css, I,Oõ2,672; building tr,u!!'s. 468,45; ; polygral'hie art", 5,j,8t9; art indush
es, 
13,174; eommerce and retail tradc, 661,; 33; hansporhtion, 134,1 ï2; inns and taverns, 234,602. Grand 
t"tal, 6,45.),644 p('rson
, of "horn 1,1l4,008 "ere females. 
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COM\lERCE. 
THE inland and foreign trade of Germ:my is about equal III extent to tbat of 
France, and bas recentlya"sumed gigautic prop Jrtion'3.. A \'ery considcrable 
proportion of the imports and exports consists of r,LW pr,)duce, and whilst 
Gcrmany supplies England and France to a gl'eat extent with fool and fuel, 
it accepts frum thcse coumries manufactured articles in return. t 
Gel'many ha
 ü.j,:!4.j miles of macadamised roads, and l,.jUa miles of canals, the 
latter being' far frum sufficient to meet the requirements of inland traffic, which 
is almo::-t exclusin'ly carried on by means of navigable rivers. Of railways there 
were open fur traffic in 1878 18,!l2:! miles, and nearly 200,000,000 passengcrs and 
l:.?J,OOO,OOO tons uf merchandise were conveyed over them in that year. About 
one-half of them were the pr('perty of the ,arious Gu\-ernmcllts, and throughout the 
country they yielded a dividend of over 5 per cent. 
The commercial marine, on January 1st, ltiì8, consisted of 4,SOJ sea-going 
vessels, of 1,11 ;,n:3.j tons register. Included in this number are :338 steamers, of 
1
:
,ð79 tons and .jO,ü03 horse-po\\ er. Lübeck, the ancient capital of the Hanse, 
no longer holds its place as the first port of the empire, for Hamùurg and 
Bremen are no\\ the principal seats of the maritime commerce of the eonntry. 
They are in error who speak of Germany as a "poor" country, und it only 
needs a glance at the shipping crowding its ports, at the busy life pulsating 
through its railway stations, and at the many fine edifices recently built in its large 
cities, to convince us of the contrary. Political cconomists have cstimated the annual 
national income at .f:ìOO,OOO,OOO, or about .:t1'\--1 for each family of five persons. In 
prosperous years .t--1U,UUU,UUO are deposited in the savings banks, and the mone) in 
circulation exceeds :tl00,OOO,OOO. The 11--1leading banks of the empire have a paid- 
up capitql of .füì,GO:!,:!;-ti, and a rescne fund of .t:ü,.j31,G,jU, the notes in circulation 


Imports. Exports. 
. 18.:! tl.3,t:l4,UOO .n:l
,'>ðl,UOO 
1
.3 212,866,500 124,H!J,!J00 
1
.4 133.653,100 122,801,3.jO 
187.> 128,8-13,
OO l
i,:li3,150 
18.6 U5,665,UOO 12i,468,550 
The figureq given for the e,<ports are evidently incorrect, the custom-houBoJ not checking the state- 
ments made as rep-al'ds the ,alue of the merchandise. 
t Imports and e,<ports of some of the principal articles in 187; (in e"ts.):- 
Impor\1!. Exports. Impor' 8. 
19.153, .93 U,311,--t57 Cotton,manufactured 46,869 
23,948,2-47 3,4!i4.S49 ',"001 1,4
 ,320 
10,111,420 3,669,68i "yarn :l!JI',460 
i,2fì9,311 2,9;I,i17 manufactured 114,522 
3,62.,
<l0 H1,1i2 Fla'C 1,394.6.U 
9:32,312 6,5iO; 81 Linen J"arn 18t ,840 
44,195 38,982 Linen 69,6i5 
156,3H 13U,.:l9 Hosiery. 1,!J!J5 
11;,.97 62,443 Pig-iron. 10,534,166 
1,289,262 23:l,667 Forged iron 728,466 
581,:l59 1,194,179 Hails 1,520,689 
3,262,410 831,; 40 ('uarse hardware 98;;,5
2 
36
,630 208,013 
lachincry 819,907 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 
lIIaize 
l'otatoes . 
Horses, K o. 
Oxen and calves, K o. 
CO\\S, Xo. 
l'igs, K o. 

he('p, X o. 
Cotton, raw 



arn 


Export.. 
2:19,315 
463,840 

H,050 
2;
,.jI9 
I,OUI,-1!J9 
39,6
0 
53,390 
16,695 
6,880,382 
1,708,617 
4,5 U,600 
2,368,868 
8
U,2i6 
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l'eprc"enting a yulue of tJI,I08,!ìt\O in IHìt). In addition to these, there exist 
numerous people',,; hanks, savings banks, and co-operatiye societies, supported by 
arti"an
, workmen, and small official".- The at tivity of the Post Office hears 
witness 10 the increaf'ing commerce of the country.t But though Germany in 
the aggregate is a rich country, its wealth is very unequally diRtributed, and 
thousands of peasan1s are unable to procure wholesome nourishment in sufficient 


Fig, 209.-RAIL"AY 
rAP OF GFmIAX\". 
!Scale I : IO,()( 0,000. 
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Of recent years over-speculation has involved t]lOus:mds III 


· In 18i6 thpre cxi.ted 4,800 eo-operative societies, with 1,400,000 membel'8, and a capital of 
;(9.ùOO,00o. They transa,.ted businees to the extEnt of ÆI32,600,OOO. 
t In 18i6 there were 8,692 post-offices, with 71,1120 officiale, 1,333,106,91.j artides wpre sent by 
post, im'luding õ9G,30Õ,2H letters and 4U4,285,8,j8 newspapers. The telegraphs had a length of .0,3i2 
mill,s, and 13,:j54,OiU tpl",
rams "ere fOf" arded. 
t According to offi,'ial returns R.; per eent. of the Prussian familiee eubsistpd on an onnual income 
of Æ30 or kS8. Of 103,456 persons prccel'dl'd again..t in 18i5 for non-payment of taxes, 161,531 were too 
poor to pay, The rf'turns as to ineome are, however, untrust" orthy, as the assessors in hardly a single 
instance mak(, true returns. I".,lf-assessment, as practised in :England, is unkno" n. 

 Capital of r.61 Prussian eompanies in 187:.! :-:Kominal value, 1:446,OUO,OOO; value in 105. 
;(281,OOO,UuO; 1088 in three years, ;06:>,0_0,000. 
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EDlT\TION. 


IT is well known that eduC'ation is "idely diffu"ed III Germany; still a grf'at 
deal remains to be donc in that re:<pect, especially in Prw..sia, where the 
elemcntary se-hools, since Eichhom's ad\ent in 18-tO, ha\'e bCl.n f>UlTcndered to 
clerical intJuenccs. During thi., reign of rcuction the Beminarics, in whit.h 
teachers are trained, deteriomted likc\\ ise, and Ulany of the musters at pre",cnt 


Fi", :l10.-Lï:BEC'K. 
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employed in Pru""ian schools would fail to procure appointments in other states 
of Germany in "hich education has fared better. Eycn as rehpects the mere 
knowledge of reading and writing, -Württemberg, 
a},.ony, and other states of 
Central and Southern Germany are ahead of Prussia, but in the intensely Catholic 
districts of upper Bavaria ignorance is still rampant.'" At the same time the 


· Xumher of reeruits unable to read and write (18i6-ii) :-Posen, 1293 per cent.; Pmssia proper, 
8'66 per cent.; Alsace-Lorraine, 3'9
 per cent.; Stlesia, 2'45 per cent.; Pomerania, 1'19 per cent.; 
Ba..aria, 0'93 pH eent.; Brandenburg, O'6ï per cen
. ; Thuringia, O'3
 per cent. ; Ro
'al 
,n;ony, O':!5 per 
I'ent, ; Baden. U'16 pH cent.; H
sòe, u.n per cent.; ',"Ürttunberg, U'U3 per c
'nt. 
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number of teachers is not sufficient in proportion to the children attending school, 
and their salaries are altogether inadequate.- 
Of intermediate schools there are 1 ,04
, with 177,400 scholars. The 21 
universities of the empire ha,'e a staff of 1,30u professors and 4;30 Primt-Do(,(,lItrn, 
and are attcnded by 20,:?20 students. In addition to them th('r(' exist numerous 
technical institutions. The Choral and Gymnastic 
ocieties should likewise be 
mentioned as an important element in the education of the people, for they count 
their members by thousands. The German book trade produces annually nearly 
1-1,000 new works, and there are published 1,591 periodicals, besides official and 
ad, ertising sheets. 
If we would know Germany thoroughly we ought to enter into its moral 
statistics, but materials are wanting to enable us to do tbis satisfactorily. Vice is 
rampant, no doubt, in the large cities, but if we seck to become acquainted 
with the life of the people we must leave the scenes where cupidity and vice 
are excited in a thousand ways, and great wealth displays itself in the midst of 
tbe most distressing misery. If we thus study the German we may not be able to 
admit tbat he is in all cases entitled to the praise for straightforwardness, courage, 
and honesty so frequently lavished upon him, nor are we able, on the other hand, 
to agree with those who assert tbat be has tbe mind of an accomplished subject, 
whose highest ambition it is to serve his master well. 


· There are 109,500 elementary teachers in Gennany, or 1 to every 60 school cnildren. The average 
salary of teachers in 18H "as 1:.j2 10s. in the to\\ns, and 1:33 in the eountry. The 60,000 ..Iemcntary 
schools are attended by 6,160,00U scholars, or by l50 to every 1,000 inhabitants, the proportion be1l1g 
highest in WÜTttemberg, and 10\\ est in 
Iecklenburg. 



CHAPTER XII. 


GOVERK
[EXT AXD AD:\lIXISTRATION. 


CE
TR-\L At THORITlES. 


=; 
RE German Empire, constituted by a decree published in January, 
4
 m :ill=

11 U.:;ï, at Versailles, forms an "eternal federation for the protection of 

 . 
& the federal territory and the cultivation of the welfare of the 
I ?-_-'- - German people." It consists of four kingdoms, six grand duchies, 
_ five duchies, seven principalities, three free cities, and the" Rcichs- 
land" of Alsacc-Lorraine, the supreme authority in military and political affairs 
being e
ercised by the King of Prussia, of the junior branch of the Huhenzollerns, 
who bears the title of "German Emperor." )Iore than half the population of 
Germany owes him a double allegiance in his capacities of King and Emperor. 
The Emperor reprcsents the empire internationally; he can declare war, if 
defensi\'e, and make peace; he appoints and receives ambassadors, and nominates 
the officials of the empire, foremost amongst whom is the Chancellor. 
The legi;;lative functions of the empire are exercised by a BltIulesrath and a 
Reid/stag. The BUI/drsratll, or Ft:deral Council, represents the states of the 
confederation, by whom its ,j!) members are appointed, whilc the 397 members of 
the R,Ù'!l.çt'fg, or Imperial Parliament, are electcd by uni\ersal ,"uffrage and hallot. 
The BUl/d/'8ratll is prc-;ided oYer by the Chancellor of the empire. It deliberates 
upon the bill
 to be submitted to Parliament, and forms seven standing- committee", 
-for war, naval affair;;, customs and taxes, commerce, railroads, postal and 
telegraphic affairs, and administr,ttion of justice. No changes can be made in the 
constitution of the empire if vetoed by 1-1 members of the Blflfdr.
j"((tlt. 
The Rl ir/f81ag appoint;; its Pre;;ident and other officers. Its members receive no 
salaries. The Emperor has the right to prorogue and dissolve the Reichstag, but 
the prorogation must not exceed sixty days; -while in case of dis;;olution new 
elections ha\-e to take place -within sixty da)'s, and a new session has to open 
within ninety. All laws must be votcd by an ahsolute majority of the Dundesrath 
and Reichstag, and to take effect they mu"t receive the assent of the Emperor, and 
be countersigned, when promulgated, by the Chancellor. 
The cOIlllllcrcial union of Germany was effccted, long before thc constitution of 
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tbe empire, by tbe Zul1rel"l!ill, or Customs League, wbieh includes tbe whole of 
Germany, witb the exception of the free ports of Hren1en, Hamhurg, amI Altona, 
together \\ ith tbe Grand Duchy (If Luxemburg, an old member of thc defunct 
German f'onfederation. Since the establishment (If the empit'c there bas heen 
brought ahout a unity of measures and weights, of money, and of judicial pru- 
cedure. The imperial re\"enue is derin.(l frlllll cu,.:toms and exei,.:t. duties, I>talllp 
duties, intere"t upun money invested as a .. Fund for !m-alids" [!TIel for lither 


Fig. 211.- 1'11.. f'\sru: OF HOHF."ZOLL"I<S 
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ohjt.ets, the profit
 on }>,>st and telegraph"" and" matricular" contribution" from 
the states.- 


· Total re..-enue, 18i8-9 :-!22,467,562 (customs and exeise, ÆI'l,516,342; stamps, Æ332,65:ï; post and 
tp1cgraphs, ;(761.420; rail"ays, !,j67,HOO; Impl'rial Bank, ÆIOn,iiOi); IIlPome from" Fund for In..-alids," 
! 1,60:!,658; .. matricular" contributions, Æ4,3iíi ,276). The prineipal branl'hps of expl'nditure were-army, 
1:17.494,811; navy, 1:2,9:14,534; ppnsiùns to im alids, Æl.602,6'i8; post and telpgraphs. !664,968; 
railwa.-s, !.jO.j, 117; coinage, 1:1,1:15,000; C'haneellor's departnll'nt, Æ329,330; genpralpl'llsions, Æ8ïï,6fiU 
The d..bt of the empire amonnts to 1:3,886,566, but the funds inwsted or kept in the war chest 
reach a total of 1:43,184,607. 
Of the war indemnity paid by France (1:U2,975,OOO), m'arly one-half was di..-ided amongst the 
states, 1:13.000,000 were returned to }'rance for the Alsace-Lormine railways, 1:6,34.i,IIUO were paid in 
compl'nsation for damages sust'lined during the war, Æ4,3.jO,OOO wpre expended during the occupation of 
Fr,IIl("f'. ;(6,000,100 "ere allotted for the construction of fortr('

cs in AIsaI'P-LorrailH', ;(4,7:!5,OOO spt'nt 
in military storps and German fortresses, !4,U,jU,OUO werf' set aside as a fnnd for im'"licb, .(::,079,345 
expcndl.d un rolling stoek, ,(I;,UOO,OUO pl.l!,t'd in a .. war ehest," Æ600,00u "ere pl'<'
l'uted to generals, &e. 
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ST-\.TE GOVERX1IIEKTS. 
BERUX, the scat of the Imperial Go,-ermnent, is likewise the capital of Prussia, 
where the legislature of that kingdom, the Lnlldfa[/, holds its meetings. The 
Herrell/wlI.s, or House of Lords, includes the ro
'al princes; about sixty heads of 
princcl
' or other noble hom..es; a number of lifc members, choscn by the King 
amongst rich lando" ners and other notabilities; eight repre"-entative pccrs of the 
eight provinces, eleded hy the lando" !wrs; repJ'l'''-entatin's of the uni, er,.ities; 
the burgomasters of all to" ns having over ,jO,OOO inhaùitants; and an unlimited 
numùer of members nominated hy the King. The TIouse of Deputies (Abgeord- 
lIefellhnlls) eon"ists of 4:
=3 memh{'r", elected indirectly by all male taxpayers 
0' 1'1' twenty-fixe years of age, di, ided into three categories, according to the 
amount of taxes thcy pay. Financial projeC'ts and estimates must fir"t be sub- 
· mitted to the second Chamber, and th('y can be rejected, but not amended, by the 
{" pper House. 
The E'\.ecutiw Gowrnment is carried on by a )Iinistry.. the ten members of 
which arc appointed by the King. 
Ba,-aria, 
a
ony.. 'Yiirttemberg, Bad{'n, and ITe"se have analogous representative 
institutions, "ith two Chambers, whilst the other "malleI' monarchical stat",s content 
them,.,eh-es with a single Cham her. In the t\\ 0 )Ieeklellburgs, ho" ('WI', constitu- 
tional "shams" ha,-e not yet been introduced, notwithstanding the requirements 
in that J'l'''pect of the Imperial Constitution. Their in"titutions are still essentially 
feudal, serfdom having only been aboli"hed in 1
24. rrhe so-called Lalldes- 
flllin/t con...i"ts of 70.') large landowners (Riffcrscll'!fl) and 4ï burgoma
terl'<, but 
its influence upon the finances of the country is a very small one. The three free 
cities haH
 municipal institutions, "ith a Senate and a ITouse of Burgesse", the 
former being the executive, presided OWl' by a burgomaster. As to the Reid/slnlld, 
its political institutions are gradually being as,.,imilated to those of the other state>'! 
of the empire, the l:itatthalter, or Go,-ernol'-General, being appointed by the 
Emperor. 
It will be seen from this sketch that the number of "legi"lators" in Germany 
is a very large one, for the various representat,ive bodies of the states number no 
less than 2,111 members, many of whom, however, have seats in two a"semblies. 


LOCAJ, Gm'FRX)IEXT. 
THE political preponderance of Prussia must in the end lead to introduction 
into the other states of its system of local government. That kingdom is 
aivided into 13 pro"inees, subdivided into 3G governments and 467 districts 
(Kreise), amollg:st the latter being included all to\\ns of 2.j,OOO inhabitants and 
upwards. 
The to"ns have a "magistrate," elected by the ratepayers, a burgomaster, 
whose election has to be confirmed by the King, prc'Siding o,'er the executive 
9ti 
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departments. The rural communes havc similar represcntati\-c institutions. The 
Amt, or baili" ick, includes usually a sm:1l1 markct town with the ;;;urrounrling 
village.s. At its head is placed an Amtmann, ehosen by the Kreistag, or District 
Diet, among-st the notabilitie!' of the And. IIi" powers are \ery cxtensi\'e. He is 
assisted by a board, upon which the burgomasters of the villages and a number of 
representatives have seats. 
The Diet of each I{reis is elected, in three groups, by the landowners, the 
towns, and the rural communes. The principal executi\e officer of the Kreis, the 
Landrath, is appointed by the King, on the presentation of the Diet. He presides 
over the standing committee of the Diet, from which clergymen, teachers, and 
judges are excluded; appoints the district officials j superintends the public 
works; and attends to sanitary affairs and police. 
The Governments, or RegierIl1lg.sbe;:,irke, form the most important administra- 
tive divisions of the State. They are placed under a President and a Board 
(Collcgium), the members of which are appointed by the King, and which attends 
to administrative, financial, and religious afiiÚrs. , 
}
ach of the provinces has its Ober Prä"ident and a Provincial Diet, elected by 
the people. A board of seven members, of whom five are appointed by the Diet, 
assi:sts the Ober Prãsident in his executive functions. 
It is thus seen that the popular vote plays an important part in the political 
institutions of the country, but as all conflicts of authority between the elected of 
the people and the officials are decided by judges appointed by the King, and as 
resolutions of the Diets remain without effect if in the opinion of the Ober 
Priisidcnt, or the Home Secretary, they are contrary to the laws or the interf'sts of 
the State, there is but little fcar of thc power of the latter being impaired. There 
is, in fact, no country in the world where the ab"tl"a<,tion callcd " 
tate," and the 
army of officials which visibly represents it, are looked up to with such reverence. 
The Prussian bureaucracy i!', indeed, distinguished fur its esprit de (011)S and 
high sense of duty. Its members attain their positions only after a series of 
e
aminations j but once they have scaled the official ladder they are secure, 
and only after a court of justice has condemned them can they be dismissed 
from their posts. Their authority is large, and they are taught to make use 
of it on their own initiative, without much troubling their superiors. They are 
methodical in their \\Ork, and carefully husband the public moneys intrusted to 
them. :Most of the inferior pu"ts are hcld by old non-commissioned officers. 
The n:Imber of GO\"ermlll'nt functionaries of every description, including 
sanitary in:-']1"l'Íors, profes,",ors, and teachers, the men employed in GO\"ernment 
mines and forest!', and on the railwaYH, is exceedingly large, and the tendency 
is to inercaso them. The project recently ventilated, of transferring all the 
railways to the State, if carried out, wouM vastly add to their number, and propor- 
tionately increase the patronage of the State, too great already. 
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I" 18
O the Lutherans and Cah-inists of Prussia were amalgamated, and now 
form the" Evangelical Chureh," presided over by the King himsl'lf. The Church 
is controlled by "Consistories" appuinted by GO\ ('rnmcnt, the Superintendellt 
General of each 1'1'0\ ince exercising the fUllctions of a bi"hop. The Roman 
Catholics, who \\ ere petted formerly, ha\"e recently rc;;isted the de\'elopmcnt of the 
::;tate, and it was deemed a(h-isable, in 1873, to enact penal laws again"t their reeal- 
citrant bi"hops and prie"t8. This Iíulturka/llpf has not yet terminated. Roth 


Fig, 212,-PROTESTA'i'TS AND CATHOLICS 1'1 GER\lAXY, 
A<'COrding t<> R. Andrée. 
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"Evangelical.." ani!. "Catholics" are in th\' receipt of subsidies from the public 
trea"ury. All nt]wr rdigion,; are tolerated throughout Germany. As to the f-l'ct 
of the" uld Catholics," it is politieal rather thau religious, anù none of the other 
sects hold a po"itiou of infllwnce through number!',.* 


· Religious prof. sions in Germany:- 


Protestants 
Roman Catholies 
Other Christi
n Bects 
J e"
 
Others, or no religion 


18m. 
24,921,000 
14,.364,000 
95,000 
512,300 


Per cent. 
62'14 
36'31 
0'24 
1'25 


1;;71. 
2.\.38I,l1il1 
l4,8(ji,698 
R2,1.,)11 
512,158 
li,156 


Per cent. 
6:!':jO 
313'21 
0'20 
1'25 
0'04 


In 18i6 there were in Germany 172 monastCrIes (
,143 monks) and 
14 com-entB (8,119 nUll>). 
The number of Old Catholics in 18.i "as 63.000. 
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COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


FOR\IERI.V every state of Germany-nay, in many parts, every province-had 
its own code of law. To a large extent this is still true, although a new Penal 
Code and a Commercial Code ha\-e acquired force througbout tbe empire, and the 
Courts of Justice have been reorganized on a common basis. The judicial organ- 
i7ation of Germany is determined b
' a law promulgated on the 27tb of January, 
lfì77. This law suppresses all manorial courts, limits the jurisdiction of ecclesias- 
tical courts to quc;;;tions of religion, and provides for the independence of tbe judges. 
For civil cases there are AIJ/I.
g('J"iclde (of one judge), LaJulgcricld(' (with a hench 
of three judges, or of one judge and two merchants), Obcrlandc8fll'ric1tlt' (with five 
judges), {lnd a Rl'icl/8[ICridd, or Supreme Court of Ju;;;tice at Lt'ipzig. Offences 
and mi"demeanours {Ire adjudgwl by the Amtric1drr, a"si"ted hy two Sclli}/fhl 
dccted by the people; more serious offeures hy the Criminal Chamber of the 
LaJld!/criddc (" ith a hench of fh'e judges), or crimes by the same courts, with the 
eo-operatiou of a jury; whilst all euses of high trea"on are reserved for the 
Supreme Court. Appeals may, as a rule, hc brougbt before one of the superior 
courts. The judges, "itb the exception of those of the Supreme Court, are 
appointed b
 the 
tate Governments. 


AR\lY AXD :x HY. 


" \V -\R," said )Iimbcau, "is tbe national industry of Pnl"'sia." This was true 
in the century of Frederick II., and in a eertuin Ull'asure it is so still. )1 ilitary 
;o;e1'\ ice is compulsory throughout Germany-prince::!, priests, and candidates of 
theology being exempted, though aetually all nwn under oj feet 2 inches, as well 
as a large numher of others not required for filling up the ranks, are annually 
"put back" into the resene. On an average only one-third of the a\'ailable 
number oÎ recruits is embodied. The term of service is three years with the 
colours, four years in tbe re:-<erve, and fh'e years in the Landwchr. The Land- 
S{l/rm includes all men capable of bearing arms, and not belonging to the regular 
army, up to the age of forty-two. 
Young men of education muy euter the army a8 "volunteers" on the com- 
pletion of their seventeenth year, provided the)' find their own uniform and rations. 
:Many of the
e volunteers attend the uni\ersity lectures during their term of 
sen ice. Those amongst them who are able to pa"s an examination on their 
di,ebarge are appöinted "officers of reserve." Professional officers, wbether 
educated in one of the s('hools of eadet8 or cl"ewhere, onl
' reeei \-e cOlllll1i"sions if 
unanimously declared wortby by their future comrades. There are special schools 
for officers of artillery and engineers, as well as a 'Val' Acadelll,\' for the training 
oÎ staff officer;;. 
The Gua,rd is recruited throughout the empire, but e\'er
' other unit of the army 
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ha
 its defined recruiting di>'ltrict, within which the material for its equipment is 
kppt, and npar which it is usually stationed.* 
The fortrcsses of Gern13ny are not ,ery numerous, and ",eyeral amongst them 
have latdy hpen diMrated, hut they occupy carefully cho"en positions, and are 
constructed in the most effecti\ e manner. Their total numher is :
8. t 
The German nav
 is sufficientl
 powerful, not only for the defence of the coa"t, 
but also to encounter the na\"al armaments of all but the large!'t states. It 
includes 20 ironclads (ì frigates, 5 corvettes, 2 floating batteries, and 5 gunboats), 
with l,j2 guns, a ship of the line U3 gun!'), 19 screw corvettes (2,j9 guns), 
4 dispatch boats, 2 imperial yachts, 16 gunboats, 3 torpedo boats, 2 steam 
transport!', and 4 sailing vessels. The largest amongst these vessels is the 
lìüJlig Trilhelnt (9,--12.3 tons, 8,OOù horse'power, 26 12-ton guns), but the most 
formidable are the Iíais('/" and the Deui.scltlnlld, twiu ships, each covered with lO-inch 
armour, and armed with 1 I8-ton and 8 22-ton guns. The principal na,'al arsenals 
are at Kiel, on the Baltic, and at \Yilhelmshafen, on the Xorth Sea. 


FIX \XCES. 
The military powcn. of Germany need not dread being paralyzed through 
financial embarras"ments, for though the states of Germany have incurred debts to 
the amount of millions, they po,,
('s,., in their Gm-ernment railways, mines, and 
domains an amount of producti\e property more than sufficient to payoff all 
their liabilities Taxation cannot he said to be heavy, but there are nevertheless 
&\-el'al of the states whose financial resources are fur from elastic, and amongst 
these more especially is Ba\ aria, which conforms with the least grace to the 


· The German army if' di\ idl'd into 18 army corps, usually compOßed of 8 regiments of infantry. 
1 battalion of rifles, 5 regiments of ca,'alr)-, 2 rt'giments of artiller) (96 guns), 1 battalion of pioneers. 
and the requisite army train. 
On a peace footing- the army numbenl 17,184 officere, 401,659 men,3,i05 !!urg'eon!! and paymasters, 
and ;9,89.! public horses. On a war footing its strength and orgalÚzation ,ire as follo\\s:- 
SuI'l'<'ons and 
Officials. 


Field Fo","" 
Rtaff . . . 
Infantrv, 469 battalion!! 
Ca'alr
:, 372 squadrons 
Artillery. 1,80" guns. 
Piont't'rs, 54 companies 
Train, 295 column!! . 
Admir.istration, 666 column!! 
Total 
Reserve (83 eompanil'8, US } 
battalions, 93 !!qmulrone, 
426 guns) . . . 
Garrison troops (26companie
, } 
29
 battalions, 14-4 squad- 
roIlB, 3
4 guns) 
Grand total . 


Office1'8. 
RI,3 
10,;62 
2,1H 
2,2R6 
565 
iR" 
216 


MeI'I. 
5,170 
481,720 
,'j9,8U 
i8,120 
20,917 
3R,l.';1 
2,826 


1,8i6 
1,1:!9 
1.
63 
86 
83!! 
16,164 
21,556 


H01'8e8. 
J,uíO 
18,9M 
65,' 08 
77,432 
9,6U 
46,017 
10,864 
233,692 


1; ,621 687,U18 
4,051 241,259 
9,257 343,102 
30,929 1,
71,;J79 
- 


1,396 


30,208 


2,Oll 


35,564 


24.963 


299,
64 



 


t 1st rate :-f::tras-burg, l\Ietz, R'Istatt, )Iayenee. Germersheim, Coblenz, Cologne, ''" psel, (;lm, 
Ingolstadt, )ragdeburg, Glogau, Xf'isse, Küstrin, Rpandau, Thorn, Posen, Danzig, König,berg. 
2nd rate :-Xeu Breisach, Bitsch, Diedenhofen (Thiomille), SaarIouis, Torgau, Königstein, Glatz, 

Iaricnburg,and Bo
en. 
Coast defences:- \\ïIhelmshafen. l\louths of the "-eser and Elbe, Sonderburg, Friedrichsort (Kiel), 
Pill,tu, )Iellld, Kolberg, 8" iuclllüude, 8tralsuod. 
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GERMANY. 


From the figures detailed below we learn that every 
German annually pays nearly 1,)15. 
in direct and indirect taxes, exclu- 
sively of :shipping dues, tolls, and 
similar imposts. This, bowever, 
is not the whole of tbe sum e
acted 
from bim, for irrespectively of the 
military service he is called upon 
to render, he bas to pay an 
amount In local taxes which in 
very many cases far exceeds the 
sums demanded from bim for tbe 

ó 
general gO\'ernment of the coun- 
try. In Berlin the local taxes 
amount to 
4s. a bead, Bnd in otber 
towns tbcy are :sometimes even 
bigher. 


new order of things.- 


Fig. 213.,-WILHEL\ISHAFEX. 
Sca.le 1 : 730,000. 
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35,69
, 
82 
1O,7!15.230 
2,ü92,849 
2,;\8a,nO 
4,777,0110 
!i72.:l76 
7n
,460 
õ5ï.99r-) 
33
 ,
.;O 
2,070,673 
2,4!I.J,i40 
1.74:1,213 
. J;8ì..;1>3,ìOO 


· Empire 
Prus
ia 
13,1 varÍ<l 

.lxony 
Württemberg 
11.,ùen _ 
H"

e . .. 
)Iecklcnburg-
eh werin. 
lkullswi("k 
Olùl'uburg 
.\Isacc-Lormine 
Thref' Free Towns 
All others 


1\ Miles. 


Rai.ed by 
Direct 
'faxes. 


7,6';3,150 
1,014,82:! 
6.';S,18.j 
610..;36 
50.i,ì49 
367.!J37 
6 11 ,000 
77,ü.';0 
102,366 
524,677 
466,OnO 
26s.000 
1:1 
,;!O!J,()7 :! 
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Tbe national re><ources of the 
. 
great empire of Central Europe 
are, indeed, most formidable. But 
great political bodies have their 
growth and decay like individuals. 
Germany is now in its period of 
growth, and everything tends to 
sbow tbat the forces which impel 
it onward will continue to operate 
for many years. 'Yithin its fron- 
tiers tbere are no formidable ene- 
mies to tbreaten its existence, and 
if it has no sincere friends beyond, 
it connts amongst its allies all 
those who wor;;hip success, or whom 
the dread of tbe future compels to 
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be circum!"pect. The era of annexations does not appear to have passed away, and 
millions towards the Danube and the Adriatic ask themselves whether the time is 
not approaching when they too will be counted amongst the subjects of the new 
empire. Thus Germany will grow and pro;;;per until the sceptre passes into 
!Some other hand, perhaps into th08e of "Holy Russia," the great Empire of the 

 ia vs. 
'\
hilst the German State pursues its destinies, what will be those of the 
Germans themseh es? "ill they enjoy greater liberty? "
ill the power they 
wield add to their happine,",s or moral worth? Their aspirations have been 
fulfilled. The" Holy Roman Empire" exi"ts once more, more powerful, though 
le!"s vast, than in the pa,;;t. "
ill this realisation of their ideal content them? and 
will thl'Y be able to learn that true glory does not cOll8ist in being the subjects of 
a powerful so,'ereign, but in living in the enjoyment of freedom amongst fellow-men 
equally free? 


The following table gives the area and population of the states composing the 
German Empire :- 


Inb,bitantø 
Are').. Population. to & Sq, Mile 
Kingdoml1 :- Sq. Mile. 1861. 18;5 IIb;5). 
PR1:SSIA (Prcussen):- 
Fast Pru-sia H,2i7 ],808,118 1,855,421 130 
""l'St Prussia 9,845 1,282.842 1,343,0 9 1\ 135 
Posl:n 11.1 H5 1,53í,338 1,606,084 14-1 
Brandenburg 1.:;,405 2,i16,O
2 3,I26,Hl 2u3 
:'ill'sia 15,.j54 3,58:;,i52 3,843,699 248 
l'om{'rania . 11,624 I,H5,635 1,461,94
 126 

'l"on
 9,a6 2/6i,046 2,16
,988 222 
:-=ehles\\ ig-llolstein i,061 I,U31,696 1,0;3,926 152 
Hanon
r H,i82 1,939,385 2,0Ií.393 136 
IIt,,
('-Xa"sau 6,U48 ],3i9,i45 1,46i,898 243 
'Y I stphalia i,.99 1, iOi ,i:l6 ] ,905,697 241 
Rhineland . 1O,41:! 3,445,483 3,804,381 366 
Hohpnzollprn 441 64,632 66,466 151 
I'russian troops abroad 18,228 .. 
-- 
Tot'll 134,180 24,039,648 2.3,i 42.404 192 
Bn-ARIA (Ba
ern):- 
rpppr Ba"aria 6,582 827,669 894,160 136 
Lo" er Ba-.-aria 4,15i 594,511 62
,3.'i7 H9 
Hheni,h Palatinate ,Pfalz). 2,

,2 626,066 6U,2.:;4 280 
rpppr Palatinate 3,i32 49],295 5U3,ítH 13,; 
r pper FrancotÚa 2,.02 635,060 554,935 2U6 
)liddle .. 2,919 6i9,688 60i,1I84 208 
Lower 3,243 684,9.:l 596,929 184 
8"abia 3,66-1 õ
5,160 601,910 164 
- 
Total 29,291 4,8U,421 5,022,390 172 
:-:: ,,"0,,"\ ("aeh"en) 6,i7i 2,423,í 48 2. i{j0.5
6 407 
,,- ( I<TTDIIIERG í,531 l,í78,396 1,881,505 249 
GmJ/d Duchie. :- 
Badc-n 5,824 1,434,:<íO 1,5I1i, 1 i9 2.59 
H eS
C- Darmst adt 2,695 823,138 884,118 298 
:Ued.lpn burg-
('h\\ ('rin 5,136 560,1)18 65:.J,;t\5 108 
:-'(n.litz 1,1'11 98,ïiO 9.i,6í3 85 
Sa:\.e- 'Y eimar 1,3ßi 282,928 292,933 21l 
Olùenburg. 2,4il 315,622 319,314 1:t5 



876 GERMANY, 
Inhabitanb! 
Area. Population. to" i'q, Mile 
Sq, Mile. 1867. 1875. (1b7oJ). 
Dllcl1ies :- 
Bruns" iek 1,425 :;02,792 327,493 229 
H,lxe-Meilling-en 952 18U,335 l!H,4!J4 2U4 
:-:ue-Altenbmg 510 14I,H6 145,8H :!86 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 760 168,851 18:l,599 240 
Anhalt 907 197,OH 213,565 237 
r,illcipalities :- 
Sl'hwarzlmrg-H udohta<lt 365 75,IH 76,6 i6 210 
Sondershausen 333 67,533 67,480 203 
'Valdeek 433 56,81J7 54,; 43 126 
It..u""", older line 112 43,B89 46,985 385 
]{eu8S, young-er . 320 88,097 92,375 288 
Sehaumburg- Lippe 171 31,186 23,133 194 
Lippe-Dctmold 459 111,3.i2 112,452 2-13 
F,'cc T(wlIs:- 
Lübeek 109 48,.538 56,912 522 
Bremen 98 109,.37:l 142,200 1,451 
Hamburg 158 305,196 388,618 2,460 
Reiehsland :- 
Alsaee-Lorraine 5,603 1,597,228 1,531,804 274 
Total 2U9,148 40,107,229 _42,727,360 204 
=- 


The following are some of the more important authoriti(.s 011 Uermany :_ 
'Vaitz, "DcutBl.he Y('rfabsungsgcBchiehte," 7 volumes (1875); "Statistik des Deutschen Reiehes" 
(published by the Impcrial 8tatistieal Uffiee); G. Xeumann, .. Das Deutsche Reich in Ueographischer, 
:-;tatistIscher u. Topographiseher lI..ziehung" (IBi2-H); Cùth, .. Deutschlands 1I0dcn .. (186U); Daniel, 
"Deutschland" (1874); Böckh," Der Deutschen Yolkszahl und Spraehgebiet" {ISiO). 
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CHAPTER I. 


GEXEIL-\L FEATCRE:5.-HILLS, PL.\IX8. AXD RI\'ERS.-CLDL-\TE. 


.,___ , ELGI,[,)I extends for 42 miles along the coast üf the German Ocean, 
, 
'J 
 I immediately to the north of the ;;trait which joins it to the 


:::' English Cbannel. It is one of the smallest states of Europe, being 

 confined to tbe basins of the rivers Schelde, l[euse, and Rhine, 
and one of tbe youngest. Its small territorial extent justifies its 
claiming the benefits of neutrality, whicb were granted in the interest of European 
peace. But though small of extent, Belgium occupies a distinguished place 
amongst the countries of Europe. Coveted by its neighbours, and actually 
subjected in turn to 
paniards, Awôtrians, French, and Dutcbmen, it nevertheless, 
and in spite of every political cbange, led a life of its own. Tbe natural resources 
of the country are great, and its favourable geographical position has converted it 
into a great highway of nations. Its population is denser tban in any other part 
of Europe of similar extent, and wbetber we look to its commerce, to its industry, 
or to its agriculture, it occupies one of the most forward places. .x or can we deny a 
prominent position to a country able to boast of to\\ ns like Liège, Courtrai, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp.- 


THE ARDEXKES. 


FRml the littoral plains, partly lying beneath the level of the sea, Belgium 
rises gradually as far as the plateau of the Ardennes, in tbe east and south-east. 
This plateau, attaining a height of 2,300 feet, is composed of metamorphic 
slates and quartz rock, around which rocks of more recent origin baye been 
deposited. Tbough much reduced in height through geological agencies operative 
for ages, this plateau, with its bare rocks, contrasts most strikingly with the rcst 
of Belgium. Its south-eastern corner, extending from the cliff's of tbe 
Ieuse to 


· Area of Belgium, 11,3;3 square milc
; population (1840) -4,0;3,150, (18;6) 5,336,200 souls, 
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BELGIUM. 


the banks of the Yesdre, is known as Ilau{f'8 Fagnes. It forms a world of its own, 
very different in its features from tbe remainder of Belgium, with its well-culti- 
vated fields, numerous towns, and dense population. Tbe bills between tbe 
)[oselle and 
Ieuse are, as a rule, of melancboly aspect. Only copses of beech, 
oak, and birch, forests of pines, heaths pierced now and then by the rocks, and 
poor pasture-lands, where ferns and elumps of juuiper alternate witb grassy slopes 
and boggy bottom-lauds, meet the eye, except wben we come now and then upon 
some verdant valley artificially irrigated, or upon a mountain stream setting in 
motion the wbeels of mills. ,\Yithin the last few years the physiognomy of the 
eouiltry bas been changed to some extent, for large tracts have been planted with 
trees, and the .Ardennes ouce more assume the aspect whicb they wore fifteen cen- 
turies ago, when vast forests stretched uninterruptedly from the Oise to the Rhiue. 
The vegetable soil wbich covers the hills in the more samge region of the 
.Ardennes is hardly an inch in depth, and resting upon solid rock, it is capable of 
nourisbing only stunted trees and shrubs. Elsewhere an impermeable crust of dis- 
integrated clay slate covers the rocks, and gives rise to marshes. Human babita- 
tions are rare in these regions, and tbose which we occasionally meet with in tbe 
midst of the heath or forest are most unpretending structures of hrick or stone, 
covered witb slate or straw. The epithet of "J}aris in Ardenne," ironically 
bestm, ed upon Bastogne, is expres<;i ve of the general poverty of the towns of the 
country. In their isolation, with nothing to excite the cupidity of invaders, 
tbe inhabitants of tbe Ardennes adbered longer to their ancient customs tban tbe 
dwellers in the plains around, and still calTied on the worsbip of their deity 
Arduinna long after it had been given up by the latter. Tbe last altArs of tbis 
deity were overtbrown in tbe sü\'cnth century; that is, ahout the time when 
St. Hubert encountered the wonderful stag which carried a golden cross between 
bis antlers. The men of the plain, wbo formerly persuaded or compelled tbe 
" Ardennais" to change tbeir religion and customs, are now gradually transform- 
ing tbe face of the country. Tracts of land, which would remain uncultivated in 
nearly every other country, are co,'ered by them witb lime, and thus vivified; 
quarrying is extensively carried on; and every rivulet is penned up, to be utiliscd 
for setting in motion tbe machinery of numerous factories. 
A portion of the basins of the :-;emoy and Cbiers, on tbe southern slope of the 
Ardennes, though geologically a portion of Lorraine, bas been assigned to Belgium. 
This" Little Provence" is sbeltered in the north by tbe range of tbe Fagnes, but 
is of small extent. The nortbern slope of the Ardennes, on tbe other band, 
stretcbes from tbe frontiers of France to those of Germany. It. is an uneven 
plateau, intersected by deep ,'alleys, with forests growing upon its slate ro(.ks, fields 
covering tbe liml'i5tonc slopes, and meadows in the bumid bottom-lands. This 
region is knuwn under different appellations. Tbe Fagnes extend from the Sambre 
to the Meuse; Condroz, named after the Gallic tribe of tbe Condrusi, reaches 
. 
from the :Meuse to tbe Ourthe; the country around Marehe is called Famennc, 
perhaps after the tribe of the Pæmani, or Pbemanni; whilst tbe fine pasture-lands 
between the :Meuse and the Yesdre arc knowu as Hene. 
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THE Lour LA"'DS OF CEXTRU. BEJGIIDr. 


THE valleys of tbe Samhre and :\[euse geparate tbis upland region of Belgium 
from an intermediate undulating zone wbich i'lopes down gradually towards the 
ocean, and is irrigated by numerous rivers flo" ing through "ide find sballow 
valleys. "
oods, rinllets, low hills, windmills, and castellated mansions impart 
an a"'pect of gentle beauty to some portions of tbis zone. Tbe environs of Tournay 
more especially are notcd on account of their picturesqueness. Yast meadows 
surround the town, rivers and canals are bordcred with rows of elms and other 
tree;;:, and some of the dctached hills are quite imposing in their appearance. Tbe 
whole of Central Belgium, including Hcsbaye in the east, Brabant in the centre, 


Fig. :!14.-MOXT ST. AUBERT (480 FEET), NEAR TOrRYAY. 
Beale 1 : 60.000. 
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Hainaut and the country around Tournay in the soutb and south-west, is covered 
with a layer of loam similar to the IOl'S8 of the Rhine, and de!'oignated by Belgian 
geologists as "loam of Hesbaye." Interi'tratified with it are rolled flints and 
pebbles, or pil'J"l"es de Fafllle.
, which decrease in size fiS we travel away from 
tbe uplands of tbe Ardennes. Tbis loam completely conceals tbe more ancient 
rocks, including the carboniferous strata wbicb f.ll a huge depression extending 
from Liège to )lol1s and French Flanders. 
At Xamur the lowest seams of coal, tbose wbich 
'ield "close-burning coal," crop 
out on the surface, the superincumbent rocks ha, ing been removed by erosion; but 
from that place the strata dip down, on tbe one band, in the direction of Liège, on 
the otber in tbat of )lons. At Boussu, to tbe wcst of )lons, tbe lowest coal:is 
supposed to eÁtend to a depth of 7,Î
O feet. In tbe basin of llainaut"caking 
coal" is procurable only in tbe neigbbourbood of Cbarleroi, whilst "open- 
burning coal," such as is gcnerally used in the manufacture of gas, is only found 
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in the environs of Mons. The coal seams avemge III tbickness from 18 to 
40 incbes, and are very numerous. In tbe Borinuge, to the soutb of :Mons, 
between 130 and IHO bave been discovered, two-thirds of them being workable, 
whilst in tbe province of Liège tbere are about 
o profitable seams. The labour of 
the mincrs, in their cfforts to "\\ in" tlle coal, has been immense. To the wcst 
of )Ions it was necessary to sink a pit HRO feet in deptb before tbe coal was 
reacbed, the engineers, in the progress of their work, ha,ing to struggle against 
underground collections of water and beds of sbifting sand. These pits, says 

r. Cornet, are the grandest works ever acbieved by tbe mining engineer. Tbe 
fossil fauna of the Belgian carboniferous system is poor, but the vestiges of vegeta- 
tion are numerous-ferns, calamites, lepidodendrons, and sigillarias especially 
abounding. 
In tbe basin of Charleroi the upper strata have been much curved by lateral 
pressure. Above tbat town no less tban twenty-two bendings have been discovered 
in a distamce of 7,200 yards, wbilst, if these strata were to be unfolded and 
stretcbed out horizontally, tbey would cover nearly 7 miles. The lowland now 
traversed by the Sambre and tbe Haine was formerly one of tbe most mountainous 
regions of Europe. The range of mountains wbich extended from the English 
Channel across Belgium to the river RoeI' was not inferior in elevation to the 
Alps. The faults discowred in the carboniferous strata sufficiently attest tbe 
prodigious geological cbanges which have taken place in that part of Europe. A 
fault near Boussu indicates a displacement of the strata to the extent of 7,200 feet, 
while farther south tbere bas taken place a subsidence of 16,000 feet. at least. 
History records the strategical importance of these plains of Central Belgium, 
which conceal beneath tbem such distorted strata, and bave become so wealthy 
through their agriculture and industry. Tbey were destined by nature to become 
a great highway of nations. ::\Iigratory tribes, ascending the valleys of tbe Oise 
or Schelde, were attracted to this fertile region, bounded on tbe one side by the 
forbidding rocks of the Ardennes, and on tbe other by the swampy tracts extending 
along the coast. The only natural obstacles which bad to be overcome in tbeir 
progress through this region were small riven!, and provisions were readily pro- 
cured in so productive a country. These advantages were of greater weight 
formerly than they are now, and numerous have been the battles fought on 
this ground since Julius Cæsar's extermination of tbe valiant Nervii. :Many 
are the fortresses which bave been constructed to replace tbe non-existent 
natural frontiers. Even the farmbouses in the vast plains which extend to tbe 
south and east of Brussels show by their construction that the country bas often 
been subjected to warlike incursions. Low and of massive structure, their 
windows open upon an interior court, whilst their gateways are generallJ" defended 
by a square touer. 


THE CAMPI"E. 
LEA nXG behind us the looms of Hesbaye, we enter upon tbe sandy tract of tbe 
Campine, wbich occupies the greater portion of North-eastern Belgium. Extensive 
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districts on the outskirts of this heath have been transformed into productive 
land. One of these is the Hageland, or .. Land of Hedges," in north-western 
Brabant, where sterile sands and thickets haw been replaced by fertile fields. In 
the Campine itself, the average elevation of which is ;l.jO feet, fertile oases are 
growing more numerous from year to year. Clay is frequently found there at a 
depth of less than a yard, and the culti,"ators, b
' mixing it \\ ith tbe sand, obt.1Ïn 
a soil which repays their labour. The tr,lcts more deeply covered \\ith sand. 


Fig. 215.-H\P
OGRAPHICAL Jhp OF BELGn:
!. 
According to Jenkins. Scale 1 : 2,500,000. 
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howe'\"er, will retain their aspect for a long time to come. Dunes, similar in all 
re"--pects to those skirting the shores of the :Xorth Sea, rise upon them. They 
are cuwred with tbe same species of plants, and, like them, are at the mercy 
of the wind, except when consolidated by trees. The soil between these ridges 
of blo\\ n sand is CO\ en'd witb beather, tb
 me, and aromatic herbs. Tbe rain 
which percolates through it is charged \\ ith tannic acid deri \ ed from the 
heather, and compact:< the grains of sand into a reddish tufa, similar in all 
resped;;: to the alios of the Landes or of .r utb.-nd. This alios sometimes cuntains 
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non. There is reason to believe that certain parts of the Campine were formerly 
more extensively cultivated. The trunks of large trees, weapons, and remains of 
buildings have been discovered beneath the sand, and it is well kno\\n that in 
the )Iiddle Ages there existed abheys surrounded by extensive fields. The wars 
of the sixteenth century, however, drove away the inhabitants, and nature resumed 
posscssion of the deserted fields. 


FLAXDERS. 


GEOLOGIC.-\J.I.V Flanders forms a continuation of the Campine. It too is 
covered with marine sand, overlying a great thickness of rocks of recent forma- 
tion. The boring of an artc".,ian well at Ûstend has led to the discovery of what 
are believed to be Silurian rucks at a depth of D
O feet, and beneath a bed of 
chalk. Excavations made at Antwerp have brought to light fossil whales and 
seals, reptiles, fish, and birds of extinct species. The sterile sand of Flanders 
would never have yielded remunerative harvests if the cultivators had not raised 
the clay which underlies it to the surface. By doing so they have converted a 
naturally barren soil into one of great fecundity. Flanders is now what the 
Campine may become if the same amount of labour is bestowed upun it. A con- 
siderable portion of Flanders formerly consisted of peat bogs, but these, too, have 
been transformed into fcrtilf' land. The whole of \Vaes was at one time a bog, but 
its fields now vie in fertility with those of any other part of Flanders. The fields, 
enclosed with hedges and shaded by large trees, are for the most part of regular 
shape. A small but comfortable house rises in the centre of each farm, orna- 
mented \\ith flowers, and surrounded by sta1>les and hams. There are few villages, 
and from a distance t.he country almost looks like a forest, each house being 
concealed bchind a screen of verdure. 


POLDERS AKD Dl NES. 


TIlE morn's, or lakes, \\ hieh formerly extended at the bnck of the dunes have 
been drained in the snme manner as the bogs of "r aes , and converted into polders. 
As in IIollnnd, these polders lie beneath the menn level of the sea, are defended 
by dykes, and intersected h
T na, igable cnnals. Formerly this region was very 
insaluln'ious, and even now the mortality in the towns of "estern Flanders is 
greatly increased hy paludnl min
mata rising from the bottom-lands. Yet 
close to these oM marshes, nnd only separated from them by the dunes, rise 
the favourite henlth resorts (If Bdgium, crowded in summer for the sake of their 
sea baths. 
The maritime dunes, which form the outer rampart of the country, are of 
such small extent, and in many parts so narrow, that they appear almost insigni- 
ficant if compared with the inland dunes of the Campine. A careful examina- 
tion of ancient maps bears out the tradition of their having formerly been very 
much more formidable. There can be no doubt that this natural defensive 
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barrier has been much weakened in the course of the last thous:md years. In 
mauy places it has been broken through by the sea, and the floods compelled 
the Flemings on the sea-coast to abandon their homes, and to seek an asylum in 
neighbouring countries, where thcy founded numerous colonies. Scarphout was 
one of the to"ns destroyed by thc great flood of 13a--!; but nIankenbergbe, 
which has been built upon its site, has no dunes near it now, though it is to them 
it owes its name. Quite recently, in 1
7ï, a considerable portion of the sand- 
hills hetween ustend and )Iariakerke was washe(l away during a storm. Formerly 
the dunes, when a:,;saultcd by the sea, were able to invade the swamps at their 
back; but for hundreds of years they ha,'e been prevented from doing so, and 
man has vigorously defended his hard-won fields. Thus taken 8imultaneou s ly 
in front and real' as it were, the dunes have grown more slender with cvery 


Fig. 216.-PIWFILE OF BELGH M FROM THE KORTH-"E
T TO THE SOUTH-EAST. 
Horizontal Scale 1 ; 2,300,000. Vertical Scale 1 : 23,000. 
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25 Miles. 
The continuous line begins at Ostend, cro.... the Sambre between CharIeroi and Namur, the Meu<e to the 
north of Dinant, Hnd terminate. at St. Hubert. 
The dotted line begin. at Ostend, pft...s through Ghent, cro.se. the Senne to the north of Brussels, the Meme at 
liège (200 feet), and terminate. at the Baraque-Michel in the Ardennes (2,260 feet). 


generation, and to protect the fields which they formerly defended, C08tly dykes 
had to be con,;;tructed. "ould it not be wi
er to preserve the dunes, and to 
con:solidate them by planting them with reeds and a8pen-trees? 


RIHRS. 


BnGIDI cannot claim a 8ingle river from its source to its mouth into the 
sea, and two rivers rising within its frontiers take their course into foreign lands. 
One of these is the Oise, which rises near Chimay, and flows to the French 
Seine; the other is the Sure, or Sauer, which is born in the gorges of the 
Ardennes, winds through the Grand Duchy of Luwmburg, and is fina
ly swal- 
lowed up by the German Moselle. The )leuse, )laes, or )Iaas, and the ScheIde, 
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or Escaut, which between them drain nearly the whole of Belgium, betr some 
resemblance to each other as regards general direction and sinuosity of course. 
On leaving the soil of France both flow to the northward, but having been joined 
by their principal western affluent, they both abruptly bend round to the north- 
east, thus flowing in the same direction as their tributary. The )Ieuse thus 
appears to form a continuation of the Sambre, and the Schelde to become the 
Lower I,ys. Before quitting Belgium both rivers resume their original direction, 
and finally trend round to the west in their course to the ocean. The two rivers 
likewise resemble each other, inasmuch as the princip,tl tributaries of both join 
them on the right bank, a feature easily accounted fur by the general slope of the 
country. 
The ver
' re,..emblances, however, rendcr the contrasts between the two rivers 
all the more striking. The )Icuse, by far the more voluminous of the two, is 
aImo,..t a ri\"er of the mountains as compared with the gentle Schelde. Between 
:Mézipres and Xamur it pieJ'ces thc Ardcnnes, instead of a\ oiding this obstacle hy 
flo\'\ing to the west. Cliff" of slate aud quartz rock rise above it to a height of 
1.jO and 300 feet, and occasionally we obtain glimpsl's of the edge of the plateau, 
nearly 1,OuO feet higher. Towns and villages climb up the slopes bounding 
the narrow valley, and old castles, for the must part in ruins or converted into 
modern ci tacIe],., cro\\ n the most commancIing promon tories. :M. A. Dumont and 
other geologists have a
cerhined that for a considerable portion of its course 
through the 
\.rdennes the )Ieuse follows a fault, for the cliff" on hoth banks cIo 
not correspond, and are occasionally even formed of roeks belonging to the 
different ages. Thus, near the ruins of Poilvache, cual measures may bp, seen 
face tu face with cliffs of mountain limestone. But alt.hough a fissure in the 
plateau ma
 originally have facilitated the passage of the river, the actual valley, 
sueh as we see it now, has been hollu\\ ed out in the course of a secular upheaval 
of the whole region. In proportion as the laud rose, so did the river deepen its 
channel, Hnd the cliff" bounrling its valley increase in height. 
The calcareous districts of the Ardennes and Condroz, traversed hy the :Meuse 
and its affiuents, abound in ca\'crus, which sometimes s\\ allow up rivers and 
ri vulets. Fissures of this kind are locally known as a iglliglOÙ;, or chmdoi/"8. 
The most famous amongst them is the grotto of Han, which swallows up the 
Lesse, one of the eastern tributaries of tbe )Ieuse. Formerly tbat river flowed 
around the roek in an open channel, of which it even now occasionally avails itself 
when in floud; but the main body of its water now passes at all times through an 
undergrouucI channel. The river Lhomme at Rochefort has excantted itsclf a 
similar chaunel through the rocks, but the inhabitants of the town have turned it 
back into its ancient bed. The caverns of Han anrl Hochef()rt, like most others uf 
the same kind, hranch out in every direction, and abound in stalactites, whieh 
fancy convC'l't,. into fairy veils, ..tatues, or even temples. These caverns, together 
with hold cliffs, woods, and pasture!';, have marIc the reputation of the deep valleys 
of the Ilm,in of the )Ieuse. The winding 
emoy, IJounded on the north by gentle 
slopes of triassie age, on the south by scarped cliff>; of Jura limestone; the Lesse, 
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hemmed in by cavernous cliffs; the Ourthe, which attracts numerous ,'isitorll from 
I
iècie in summer, and its tributary the Amblè\ e, ahounding in c,\,..e:ldes, rocks, 
and ancient castles; and the Yesdre, of which the travellers by raIlway olltain 
occasional glimpses-all these rivers, no less tban tbe l[euse itsPlf, ahuuml in 
picturesque scenery. The Yesdre disappears t\\ ice in subterranean ehunnels, fi1'st 
between Limburg and Yen iers, and Ioub"equently near Pcpinster. 
The 
leuse was a formidable ri,"cr formerly, hardly inferior in ,'olume to tbe 
)Jissi"sippi. Tn the quat('rnary period its lewl \\ as :!OO feet bigher t ban it is 
now, and abo, e the gnrgl' of I>iuant it was 5 miles \\ ide, instead of 200 feet. 
Tbat such was the ca,..e is pro,-ed by lateral terraces, the aecumlllations of gr:l\el 
and silt whicb cO\"er tbe old banks of the riwr, and t be lItn iatiIe depusitR dis- 
covered in the caverns higb up 1.ne cliffs. IJoellments pro,'e that evpn four or five 
hundred years ago tbe ri,er was far 11101'(' considerable, awl yet our modern 
engineers only succeeded with difficul,y in giving the )h'u"e an average dcptb of 
6 feet 10 incbLs, which renders its navigation with t->mall :<teamers pos::;ible. The 
)Ieuse can now be ml\-igated between Sl'dan and Lit-g'e throughout the year, amI a 
canal, exc:nated alongRide it. continue;; tllÍs water highway as far as )Iaastricht. 
""here the )Ieuse leaws Belgium its volume is hardly onc-t\\ entieth of that of the 
Rhine, which it joins lower down.- 
The basin of the :Sche1de (ScheIdt), or Escaut, emhraces the greater portion of 
Belgium. On first leaving France tbat riycr flo\\ s through a plain as far liS 
Tournay, where it washcs tbe foot of a few bills. At that town its hed only lies 
.j
 feet ahove the sea, and it was ea"y, consequently. to convert the whole of its 
lower course into a navigation canal, more eS}JecialIy as the tide a!'cends as far 
as Ghent, \\ II ere it is joined by the Lys. The tide at Ghent rises -1 feet, and 
it would ascend 1 (
"ond that town if it" progress were not stopped by a lock. The 
8ehelde bdow Ghent presents all the ft:1Íllres of an estuary, and its water, a short 
distance beyond Antwerp, is hrackish. The tide ascends not only the Rupel, ",hich 
flows into the 
chelde to the south of that town, but also the three head-streams of 
that ri\"Cr, ,iz. the Xcthp (as far as T,ier), the Dyle (as far as )Ialines), and the 

enne (as far as Yil\"urde), within Î miles of Ihussd,.. The Hupel owes it.s 
width and depth to tbe sea, being a marine channel rather than a river. Formerly 
herring" were caught in such numbers in it that the inhahitants used them d's 
manure, and e,-en now seals are oecasionaIly caught near Antwerp. 
Tbe ri,'ers throughout the lowlands of Belgium ha'"e been eanalised, and the 
number of connecting canals is so lar
 as to render it difficult to unravel the 
hydrographical system of the country. The ScheIde, Lys, Dyle, and Dendcr 
actuaIly di
chal'gc their waters b
' the same mouth, l'ut according to )1. Yifquain 
and others thp)" originaIly drained di"tinct La"ills. The Lie\"e, which joins the 

chelde and Lys \\ithin the city of Ghent, is bdit'vcd to be an old arm of the Lys. 
So large is the numbcr of natural water-courses pud artificial nmals that the most 


· Length of the 1IJeu
e to its C'onfluenee with thC' }{hine or "'aal, 4!H miles: length \\ ithin Bplgium, 
120 miles Anragedeli\H)- "herE, it entll'S I:pIgium (ae('()rding to Guilluy). 1,413 cubic feet; at Lii.'ge, 
2.
95 cubic f. d; "here it leaH's BdgiUIll, 3, I i8 C'ubic teet a sccond. 


!)!) 
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learned geographer must 
ive up in desp
lir the attempt of bringing order out of 
the chaos. The Lys, for instance, is offieially supposed to terminate at Ghent, but 
in reality its waters discharge themselves also in the direction of ü"tend and 
llruge", with which it is connected by canals. The principal estuary of the 


Fig, 217.-THE LowER SCHELflE IN THE ßEGI"XI"G OF THE ELE'E'ITH Cr:NTL'RY. 
According to Ste88eJ8. Sca.Je 1 : 260,000. 
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Schelde has considerably changed its position even within historical times. The 
Hont., or 'Vestern ScheIde, which is at present the great "ater highway of 
Antwerp, was formerly only a shallow creek, across which processions of pilgrims 
were able to march from Flanders int.o 'Valcheren. If old chroniclers can be 
believed, it was only in 1173 that the sea swept away the dunes which joined 
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Flanders to W" alcheren, an,l opened itself a pas"age to the Rcbelde. '['ntil that 
time the river took its course throul!b tbe Eastern ScbeIde, past Her
pn-op-Zuum 
and Tholen, and joined tbe Lowpr )Ieuse. In l8ßï tbat old cbannel had become 


Fig. 218.-THE I
l-SDATIO" OF THE POLDERS DlRl"'G THE SIEGE OF A
T"'ERP I'" 1585. 
According to StE'søels. Scale 1 : 260,000. 
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sihed Up to :,.uch an e"tent that it was po!'sihle to tbrow a railway bridge across it, 
and at present it is definitely choked up "itb sand. 
As long as thp sea was permitted frcel
 to inyade tbe estuary of the ScheIde, 
that ri\er, below _\ntwerp, resembled a gulf, abounding in sand-banks, or Sc1IOI'1"I'1l, 
which uncovered with eacb receding tide. Ewn above Anrwerp tbe :-:cbelde was 
sufficiently" ide to admit hostile fleets, and in 1;302 the mariners of Malilles, thPJI 
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at war with the Duke of Brabant, sustained a severe defeat upon a vast sheet of 
water which then covered the polders of Hingen, at the mouth of the Rupel. 
In the eleventh century tbe riverine inhabitants began to embank the 
scllOrren of the Scbelde, and in a chronicle of tbe year 1124 mention is made 
(If the dykes of tbe Lillo below Antwerp. :U. de Laveleye estimates the area of 
tne polders which have been embanked since the thirteenth century at 120,000 
acres, of which about 20,000 acres have been won from the sea since 1H15. There 
still remain extellsi,-e tracts capable of being converted into cultivable land, for the 
area of tbe estuary of the Sehelrle between Flu...hing and Burgbt, above .Antwl'rp, 
,'aries between .j.j,23.j and K3,OGO acres, according to the state of tbe tide. 
r nfortunatcly for the cban!'c of carrying out works on so vast a scale, it is next to 
impossible to secure the hearty co-operation of tbc Dutch aml Belgian Governments, 
and of their engineer... Much of the land embanked after the sixteenth century 
had l)een a prey to the sea in the course of the memorahle siege of .Antwerp 
in 1585, which completely cbanged the face of tbe country. Even now there 
exist traces of tbat event. Sume of the old polders of Aaaftingen, wbich to the 
north of Hulst extended into Holland, bave not yet been recovered. The marsbes, 
br.wever, which were drained by the Prince of l\lrma, are still among"t the must 
producti,-e lands of Belgium, and tbe transformation of a consideral,le portion of 
"
aes into a garden dates back to that epoch. Before the termination of the 
siege'; 4,102 acres of polders had heen inundated; both hanks of the Rupel were 
under water to within a short distance of )[alines, whilst nearly all the polders 
recovered since the twelfth century below .Antwerp were once more surrendered 
to the sea. The most terrible combats were fought on the narrow embankment 
which connected Fort St. Jacques with Fort Ste. Croix, and the breaches effected in 
it were repeatedly filled up with the bodies of the slaiu. 
The changes which have taken place in the basins of the 1131'1' and of other 
smaH rivers flowing direct into the :IS" orth Sea are pl'Oportionately even more 
considerable than tho
e noticed in connection with the ScheMe. Ancient bays 
have been silted up by marine alluvium, seaports have been converted into 
agricultural village", and bays which formerly bore large ves:sels have been 
changed into polders, intersected hy sluggish canals, only navigable for small 
wherries. In IllG the harbour of Lomhardzyde, at the mouth of the lser, was 
silted up during a storm, and a" New Port "(
ieuwpoort) bad to be constructed, 
which the CUlTl'nt of the river has kept open to the present day. 
Bruges was accessible originally to vest->els of large burden, which suhsequently 
were not able to get beyond Damme, even tbough the tide sen ed them. Later still 
the port of Bl'Uges had to be removed to I:;luis, on the estuary of the 7.wyn, famous 
for the naval battle of 1213, in which the allied Flemings IJnd Ellglish contended 
against l'hilip Augustus's fleet of t\\O bundred sail. The port of Sluis, too, is 
now no longer accessihle to an.'" hut the smallest craft. The gigantic embankments 
constructed to confine the Schplde have become useless, for the sea retires of its 
0\\ n accord, and the Gulf of tbe Zwyn, which was of \"a8t extent in the sixteenth 
century, has dwindled down into a narrow estuary, wbich the engineers purpose 
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now to fill up altogether. The formidahle fortifieations of Sluis, which no longer 
defend anything, tbe fine municipal buildin
s of Dalllllle, and tbe deserted streetR 
of Hruges clearly result from the great changes "bich ha\"'e taken place in 
Flanders. A canal 13 feet in depth now joins Bruges to (I"tend, but has not 
brought back the commercial al"ti\'ity of former d:,ys. 
But whilst the surface currents of tbe sea transport tbe sand and mud which 
f,Jrm the dunes and fill up the p"tuaries, the under-current" continue tbeir work of 
erOSIOn. Peat containing oak-Iea\'es, hazel nuts, and even broom seeds is almost 
òaiIy cast up on the strand. On the beach of Heyst a fo"sil shell of eocene age 
(Cardita plmlicostn) is found, togetber with the remains of species still living in 


Fig, 219.-GIlOl,"S AT DUXKI':SlIImGHB 
8cale 1 : 120.000. 
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the Xorth Sea. There can be no doubt that the sea has encroached within 
historical times upon the coast of Belgian Flanders, as is clearly !'hown by the 
evidence collected by tbe brothers Belpaire. At Ost.end there exist abundant truces 
of marine erosion. Tbe d
 ke upon wbich the old citadel of that town was 
comtructOO advances now GOO feet be)"ond the general contour of the coast, which 
has been washed a"ay on either side of it. The coast of Belgium, since its bay!' 
ha,-e become silted up, is singularly rectilinear in its profile, but, to defend it against 
tbe encroachments of the 8ea, it was neces:<ary, in many localities, to construct a 
large number of groins. Xuwhere in Europe are sucb groins more numerous tban 
between Blankellberghe and Heyst, where the)" replace Duke John's old dyke. 
The shore of Belgium is exceedingly poor in shells, 0\\ ing to the abðence of rucks to 
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which these animals are able to attach themselves. Out of a total of 9,000 exist- 
ing species, only 15S have been discovered there. Sand-banks, separated by 
navigable channels, extend parallel to the coast, and, as the tide only rises 13 feet, 
its navigation is dangerous to vessels of large draught. 
\.t low water the 
pol/aerts, or summits of these banks, only lie 10 feet beneath the surface of 
the sea. 


BFLGlU
l, in accordance with its geographical position and configuration, may be 
divided into three climatic regions. In the west the temperature and the meteoro- 
lugical phenomena are similar to those met with on the coasts of the English 
Channel. In Eastern Belgium the character of the climate is more continental, 
with severe winters; whilst on the plateau of the 
Al'dennes, in the south-east, the temperature upon the 
whole is lower than elsewhere, although there are many 
localities favoured by a southern aspect. The summer 
climate of the Belgian lowlands is the same between 
Furnes and :\Ioresnet: the same plants are cultivated, 
and they ripen at the same time. J
ut in winter the 
eastern plains are frequently covered with snow, whilst 
in those adjoining the seaboard the snow-flakes melt 
on reaching the ground. The difference between tbe 
mean annual temperature of the plains of Brabant and 
Flanders and tbe plateau of Hautes Fugnes, in tbe 
Ardennes, amounts to 50, being about the same as tbat 
which would be observcd on tra,'elling from the coast of 
Belgium to Norway. 
Bmsscls, in tbe centre of the country, has a mean 
temperature about equal to that of the whole of the 
Belgian lowlands, and but slightly lower tban that of 
l}aris.. Tbc climate, at the same time, is moro extreme and ,-ariable, the tempera- 
ture of January and February of different years varying to the extent of 5b") and 
tj:3 0 . The mean temperature of July is 2!J higher than that of January, which is 
7 0 more than in l
ngland, but 1I0le"s than in Central Germany. 'Vesterlyand 
south-westerly winds are warm, as througllOut. "
estern Europe, whibt northerly 
and north-easterl} winds are cold. "
arm winds predominate in all seasons, and 
on an average tbe winds wbil.h blow from that part of the eompuss lying between 
15 0 to the north und 75 0 to the south of we"t balance the winds blowing from the 
other three quarters. The atmospheric currents arc stronger in winter and during 
the day than in summer and during the night. The normal wind, in its passage 
over the country from west to east, gradually swerves round, until it blows due 
we"t. "Then soutberly wind prevails at Gstend and Ghent, it blows from the south- 


Fig. 220.--DIRECTlON OF THE 
'Vlxns IN BELGH'Y. 
According to QueteJet. 
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. T..rnp,'rature of Brussels, IR:J3 -18í2 :-Spring, 48'4 0 ; summer, 63'2 0 ; autumn, 50'5 0 ; "inter, 
3;'2'; )'ear, 49'\;1' F. (l.!uetelct, "1\Iétéorologie de la I1l'igi'J.ue "). 
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west to the north of Bru"sel", and from the west in those parts of the country 
which border upon Germany. 
)Ioisture-Idden maritime winds predominating, Bd
ium is bathed almost 
throughout the year in an atmo
phere of vapour,. and f.Jg"s are frequent during 
winter. The rainfall is considerable, amounting to about ao inches in the \\est, 
and increasing to the east of the :Meuse with the elevation above the sea-level. t 
Rainy days are nnmerous, but their number, u" well as the amount of rain, differs 
much from 
-ear to 
'e:lr, and whilst in lR5-1 it rained on 15-1 days at Brussels, in 
18GÜ rain fell on no le"s than 2-l-l days. The inhabitants are never able to 
count upon a snccession of fine dllYs. 
eptelllber, as a rnle, is the best month of 
the year.t 


· Humidity at Brus
els, ï5 per eent in June, 93 per cl'nt. in Dl'l'l'mbl'r. 
t Annual rainfall :-Ghent, 30'6 in.; Brus
cls, 28'0 in.; Lou\"üin, 28'4 in.: Liège, 29'5 in.; f:ta\ elot, 
40.5 in. 
t At Brussels it annually rain- on 197 da
 S, Rnows on 25, hails on 10, in addition to "ruch there are 
60 fogg) da)s The numLer of clondlc-s da
s is only 12. 
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FAL'KA. FI.ORA, AKD IXHAßITA
TS. 


m -=:=='ELGIL
I' lying unrIer the, same skies as Ft'ance and Germany, 

.à r
semhles these cou
í;':it.'s in its fauna an
 veg-etation. At t.he :,;ame 
ìY. . ,
:21 tIme the northern hunts of several spt'cies of plants run across the 
) 
 I country. The chestnut-tree, which only flourishes where the telU- 
1L:
5 -, perature of .Januaryexceeds 3f. J F" is unknown in the Ardennes, 
and rarely met with in Flanders. '1'he holly is unahle to survive t,he cold winters 
prHailing on the eastf'rIl slopes of the Fagnes. l\Iaize, which requires a high 
"ummel' temperature, does not ripen in the humid lowlands, but succeeds on the 
"outLl'rn !ilo}ll's of the Ardennes. The, ine, cap.lhle of resisting the cold of 
winter, is con filled to the ,'alley of the )leu8e. 
The numl,er of species has decrea!ied in conSf'quence of tLe exten...ion of culti- 
vation and the extinction of forests. Of larger mammals, the elk, urus, and bison 
(aurochs) have disappeared long since. The brown bear, which in the twelfth 
century still liwd in the forests of IIainaut, is not found now even in the wildest 
piutS of the Ardennes. The lynx, likewise, has disappeared. The beaver has 
struggled hard for exi,.tence, but has succumbcd too, and the hedgehog is thrEat- 
ened with the same fate. In exchange for thcse extinct specics Belgium has been 
invaded by black and bro\\n rats, far more destructive animals than either the 
bear or the lynx. 
In the secluded parts of the .Ardennes the ancient fauna of the count.ry main- 
tained its ground most firmly. The roe is plentiful there, and even the stag 
survives, more especially around that legendary town of hunt"men, St. Hubert, 
owing to the protection extended to it by large landowners. The wild boar still 
roams through the forests of the Ardennes, and occasionally invades t.he cultivated 
fields of Condroz. Even in the country between the Sambre and 1\leusl' it has not 
completPly disappeared. Other wild animals are the wolf, the fox, the marten, 
the weasel, the polecat, t,he badger, the wild cat., the squirrel, t,he hare, the rabbit, 
anrI several small gnawing animals. The otler still prey" upon fish in the river 
Semoy. The chivalrous art of falconry sunives at Arendonck, near Turnhout. 


The caves of Belgium have furni",hed al'chæologists with some of their most 
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precious treasures. including not only the bones of extinct animals. but also those 
of' the a!'originul inhabitunts of the couutry. The cavern of Guyet, "hich yielded 
the bones of' the hundred bears, is interesting, no douht, hut IllU::,t cede to that of 
l
ngis, near Liège, iu which St:hmerling, some forty years a
o, found a human 
skull amongst the bones of rhinoceroses, elt'phauts, aud other large animals now 
extinct. That lucky tiud confirmed TournaI's discovery of 18:!8, and, ictoriouslv 
. . . 
demonstrated the fact that man was a contemporary of these gigantic pachyderms, 
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and had stru
gled with bears, h
'emls, and lions for the possession of the ca\'erns 
which he inhabited. 
The rude stone implements of the earliest human inhabitants of Belgium 
have been discovered at )Iesmin, near Samur. )Ian at that time shared the 
country with the mammoth and rhinoceros, and liwd principally in tbe plain. 
The charmin
 ,alley of the Lesse, which joins that of the )1euse above 
Dinant, was hardly visited formerly, but became suddenly f'umous through the 
disco\'ery of prehistoric remains by )1. Dupont in 1
(j4. Its cliffs, near the 
\'illa
e of Furfooz, abound in caverns, one of "hich, known as the hole of the 
Xuton", was popularly supposed to be the dwelling-place of hobgoblins. Thli>e 
caverns were inhabited by men of the stone age. The troglorlytæ of the Le8se 
kllew how to make tire by means 01 flints. They were hunters, and had no 
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domestic animals whatever-not even dogs. They were great meat. eaters, feeding 
upon forty-eight "pecies of animals, the remain
 of which have heen discO\'ered 
in the caverns which they inhahited. Probahly the
' also eat h'lman flesh, for 
fractured human hones and skulls, stilll>howing the marks of tl'eth, have been 
found in the caverns of ChaunlU
. These sa\age cave dwellers were fond of 
ornamenting their persons, if \\e may judge from necklace's of shell,; and teeth, 
red paint, and shaped bones. some of them carved in a rude fashion, which have 
been discovercd. They undouhtedly carried on some commerce,. for flints are not 
found in Condroz, and must lw\'e been procured from the em'irons of )Iaastricht, 
or the country to the south of Champagne. The fossil shells which they used 
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for their necklaces came from the hills around Reims. the fo;;;sil polypI's from the 
neighbourhood of Vouziers, and the slate from Fumay. Dphris of :such di \ erse 
origin con'rcd the floor of the ca\'erns, and o\\ing to an utter absence of clean- 
liness and the moi
ture percolating through the roof, thl'Y mu"t ha\'e been 
unwholesome places to Ii\ e in. In fact. the human bones bear e\ ident marks of a 
pre\ alenee .of rickets, and the men of that age did not exceed 55 inehl's in height. 
The three sucl'l'
si\ e levels of the l\leul>e mark fiS many stages in the civili&'l- 
tion of these cave d\\eIIers. 'rhe upper caverns, such as those of l\Iag-rite and 
Naulette, were acce,.;,.;ihle only at a time when the river was several miles in width, 
and the men who found a refuge in them were thc contemporarie:> of the mammoth, 
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the rhinoceros, the lion, the bear, and the hyena. ...\. lower series of caverns only 
contains the hune" of reindeer, chamois, and" ild goats-animals :,;till fuund in 
Europe, though no longer in Belgium. In the lowest scries of ca\erns only the 
bone,; of dumesticated animals, or of beasts which continue to inhabit the country, 
are met with. 
These latter belong to the age of poli"hed stone, in the course of which 
Belgium wa" first invaded by men of another race. The famous sculptures of 
the so-called "Frontal Hole," thus named because a human frontal bone "as 
turned up with the fir"t blow of the pickaxe, undoubtedly date back to that ag-e. 
That cavern appears to have been used as a place of sepulchre, for sixteen human 
skeletons" ere found ill it, together with numerous objects buried with the dead. 
A t that time the inhabitants had become much mi
ed, and three types can 
be distingui:,;hed, the prevailing one having an elongated skull with prominent 
brows, features common to the present day. The men of that age tilled the 
soil, kept domestic animals, manufactured earthen" are and weapons, and carried on 
commerce. At Spiennes, near )lons, an e'\.tensi\'e tract of land is covered with 
flints partly worked, and procured from beds underlying the chalk. Most uf 
the flint implements picked up in Flanders can be traced to thi" huge" orkshop 
of Hainaut. It wa" probably about this time that Teutonic tribes first invaded 
the eountry. There are few cromlechs in Belgium, but grave-hills were fonnerly 
numerous on the height of land between Tirlemont, Tongres, and )Iaastricht. 
The rai"ed stones "hieh during the Teutonic epoch were perhaps dedicated to 
Brynhild, the warlike \Yalkyrie, are now popularly known as "stones of Brune- 
hilde, or Brunehaut," the Queen of Austrasia. 
The contra:-t e
isting bd\\een the hilly region of South-eastern Belgium and 
the plains of the north and we:-t is reflected in thc 'Yallons and Flemings" ho 
at present inhabit the country. A line dm\\ n across the centre of Belgium, from 

t. Omer to 1Iaa"tricht, marks the north-western limit of the W allons, whibt 
another line drawn from 
raastricht in the direction of Metz mark" their ea:;tern 
limit. Oubide these two lines Teutonic dial('ct-; are spoken. 
The ,,- allons are popularly suppu:,;ed to be of Gallic origin, whilst the 
Flemings are creòited \\ ith a Teutonic de:<eent. and this in a large measure is 
no doubt twe. In a country, however, which has so frequently been inmded, a 
considerable intermixture of races must ha\ e ta1.en place, nor can we suppose 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Bdgium to have been" holly e
terminated. Anthro- 
pologists have drawn attention to families and entire pupulations differing 
e""entially from the Gallic and Germanic t
 pes. In the valley of the Meuse and 
in IIainaut we frequently meet with women who,.e tawny complexion, narrow 
and prominent forehead, and smnll stature mark them off very distinctly from the 
people among whom they dwell. The poor broom-makers in several villages 
of "estern Flanders, to the south of Dixmunde, li,'e in underground dwellings. 
In Eastern Flanders the:,;e " )len of the "T oods," or BU8cltkerlell, are still more 
numerous. At Zele tbey are known as BUJ:joll[Jc, or " Peasant Youths." They are 
fur the most part pedlar:-, and "peak a jargon very different from the local dialect. 
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I. Huytten'l has directecl attention to several" clans" living in the countr:r 
around Ghent, who differ from the other inhaùit.mts ùy their sm1.11er stature. 
black hair, brown eyes, and greatpr gaiety and excitability. The census has shown, 
howcver, that the brown type is mct with throughOllt Belgium-not only at 
Lit\ge and Xamur, where it preponderates. but also amongst the Flemings, where 
a fourth or third of the inhabitants belong to it.- 
)[ost anthropologists traee this brown type to the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Belgium. The round-skulled men of small stature, whom we frequently meet with 
in Flanders, would thus have to be look cd upon as the lineal descendants 
of the ahoriginal population of the country. The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
have exercised but a small ethnical influence upon the population. 
As to the 'Vallons, there can be little doubt of their Gallic origin. The 
tribes of Belgium mentioned by ancient authors bear Gallic names, and so do 
many towns, including Namlil', Dinant, Cortoriacum (Courtrai), Lugdunum. 
aud others. The TIomans did in Bdg-ium what tlleY did in the remainder of 
Gaul-they intro.Iuccd their language. 'fhe Germanic tribes who suh...equently 
"ettlcd among,t the 'Yallons, being inferior to them in civilis Itiou, adopted their 
lang-uagp, though not without exercising some influence upon it. The dialect 
"l'oken around Liège abounds thus in Lierman words and grammatical forms, 
whilst the dialects of 
amur and the south generally are most akin to those spoken 
in Ihe adjoining parts of France. 
I'hysically the 'Vallon differs strikin
ly from his Flemish fellow-countryman. 
He is bonier, stronger limbed, and more angular; his complexion is but, rarely 
as fair as that so frequent amongst the Flemings; and he can boast of neither 
brightness nor beauty. Tall men are more numerous amongst the 'YaUons than 
in Flanders; life is longer, and more exempt ii'om disease. In FlaJl(lcl's and the 
province of .Antwerp nincty persons die to every hundred that are horn; in the 
four 'Vallon provinces only t;eventy. This relative immunity of the 'Vallons 
may be inherent in the race, but is more prohably dUf1 to their greater well- 
being, and to the salubrity of the country they li,'e in. In the 
[iddle Ages it 
was thc Flemings who were the superiors of the "'allons in wealth, civilisation, 
and freedom. Revolutions and gradual transformations, however, lJave displaced 
the seat of power, and it is the 'Vallons who now take the lead in industrial 
acti\ity and mental culture. The Flcmings nevertheless maintain their pre- 
cminence in the arts, and it is they who give the country most of its painters 
and mw,icians. 
".hen l
lemings, or Ylamingen. first came as "strangers" t into the country, the 
plains which they no\\ inhabit were hut sparsely peopled. At that time swamps 
and l.lkes eovered a considerable extent, whilst the remainder of the country 
con"i"tecl of a plain of sterile sand. A wide forest rcgion (Silm Car!Jollal'ia) 


· At XallllLl" 4; p,'r c,'nt. of the inhahitants ha..e dark eyes, and ,;i'5 per cent dark hair; at l\hlin{'s 
only 
4 p(.r ('ent. h....e dark e
es, and :w.a p"r l'ent, d,u'k hair; and between thes!' two extn.mes we m.'t't 
"ith eH'ry g-r...I.,tion Bcd.loe," Rcport of the British Association," 18,:;;.) 
t Aceordillg to H. Leo (" Angf'I
,'l'hsisl'hes Glossar"); Fleminlr means" "tranger," or" fugiti..e," \\hilst 
l1c.}cr. in his" CLl'o1Úcle of Fldndcrb;' deri..es their name from t"lllc, a marsh. 
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separated the country of the """allolls from that in which most of the Germanic 
colonists settled. In Brabant there still exist remnants of this ancient forest, and 
"hilst the villages to the east of it are inhabited by """allons, those to the west are 
Flemish. Ewn where Germanic colonists establi,.,hed themseh-es in the midst of 
the 'Yallons, they retained their languag'e for ages, and JIlediæ,-al documents 
bro Idly di"tinguish between the Fr<'nch-spe'lking' inhabitants of the Faglls Jlelll- 
l'i8CI/8 and the Fleming" who li,'erl among-st them. 
)Iany of the German scttlers "ho arri,-ed after the Roman epoch were Franks, 
a:s is prm ed h
' the names of village" no Ie"" than b.,- historical documents. 
Rut although the Flemings are probably for the mo..t p Irt the descendants of 
these Franks, the name they bear appears originally to have been applied 
to the Saxons who settled on the coa,.,t, which for a long time wus known as 
Liltll8 Sf/.ral/iCIlII/. The'ie Sa'-ons were no doubt kin"Illell of those who crossed 
o\-er to England. They prohably came by sea along the coa...t of Friesland and 
Holland. The influence of the Frisiam, who had e!'>tablished theJ1lsch'es in 
Zealand, extended at that time far along the CO,lst of Ddgium, and an old historian 
e,-en refers to ()stend as a Frisian port. The original Ru.,on 8ettlers were 
subsequently joined by others, forcibly introduccd by Charlemagne. The prcsence 
of these Saxons in Flanders explain;; the fact that the Flemish coloni,.,t" who emi- 
grated to Tran"ylvania in the twelfth ccntury became known tIS S'icksi'll. )lost of 
these coloni,..ts came from the coast, "hich they fled in consequence of an irruption 
of the sea. If Flemings have frequently emigrated, they have done so in con- 
sequence of hard nece:<sity, and not from a 8pirit of adventure, for the Fleming 
is much attached to the soil of his birth :-()/J.
t, 1l'('.
/, '1 IfllilS b/'.
/.. 
Pure Flemings present a very di!itinct type. They have light-coloured eyes, 
fair or chestnut-coloured hair, and fresh complexions. Their blood readily rises to 
the surface of the skin; their features, especially amongst the women, are wanting 
in sharp contours; they age soon, and grow fat. On old portraits of Flemings and 
Xorth Germans, which should be studied if we would comp Ire national types, may 
often be ob;;en'ed a tine crease w hieh separates the chin from the cheek, and imparts 
an air of wisdom and circumspection to the physiognomy. The popular notion of 
the Flemings being a taU and burly race i<; an erroneous one, for the inhabitants of 
Flanders are of smaller stature than those of any other prO\ ince of Belgium. The 
men of the brown stock no doubt depress the average stature, for the fair 
:Flemings of Germanic type are the tall(',.,t among"t the inhabitants of the lowland, 
and tall men are numerous along the CO,I,..t, where the Raxon element prepon- 
derates. 
The Flemish language, formerly known HI' D,eI.
/'h (Tltiois of the ". allons), is 
a T ow Gcrman dialect, and according to )1 iillenhuff it has retained the prillliti" e 
character of the Frankish. The purest Flemish is spoken in the Campine, whose 
inhabitants exhihit mo"t attachmpnt to Hncipnt cu,..toms and super"titions. 
Tales in rhyme and !'ongs in Flemish were first put into writing in the twelfth 
century. During' the wars of independence Flemi,h literature flourished, but 


· East or "eBt, at home is IAdt. 
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subsequently, under the domination of f'paniards ancl .Austrians, the language of the 
people was disdainfully treated as a patois, and seldom employed by writers. In 180:3 

 apoleon ordered that French alone was to be employed by Government, and nine 
ye'-lrs later, to facilitate the lahours of his censors of the press, every Flemish news- 
p<lper was compclled to supply a French translation of its contents. "
hen the 
Hollanders became masters uf the country they favoured the use of Dutch, and the 
:Fleming;;, no less than the "'allons, felt them;;:elves aggrieved. The revolution of 
1
3u brought about another change, and French onee more beeame the officiul 
language throughout BeJgium. At the time, ho\\ever, it was not knmm that the 
Flemings were so numerous, and the census, whieh showed that out of every ssven 
Belgians four spoke Dietsch, even surprised the Flemings themselves.. 
In the cuurse of the last fifty years a few villages ha"e perhaps become French, 
but of far greater importance has been the almost imperceptible growth of French 
in thp larger towns, a growth only natural if \\ e beal' in mind that French is 
the language of GO\-ernment, of the army, of commerce, industry, and science. 
About two-thirds of the newsp Lpers are French, t and as regard..; generallitCl'ature 
Brui'sds is hardly more than a depenàencyof Paris. 
\t the. dosc of the last 
century the govermlll'nt of that city was still carried on in Flemish, and it 
virtually lies outside the territory of the "
allons, who only occupy one of its 
quarters, that of )Iarolles, where they 8peak a very corrupt local jargon. 
But though French has undoubtedly made progress, Flemish, nevertheless, has 
gained in strength and dignity, as it were, during the last thirty years, Henri 
Conscience, the most popuLII' novelist of Belgium, writes in Flemish, and hundreds 
of socIeties have been founded to encourage its use. An agreement between the 
Flemings and" heretical" Hollanders has been arrived at since the political bond" 
between the two countl'ies have been severed, and the same system of orthography 
is employed now in writing both languages. If the Flemings pcrsevere in their 
efforts they must in the end succeed in introducing their language into Parliament, 
the army, courts of just.ice, and ,,--,chools, on the same footing as 11're11('h. 


· In 11'30 1,860,000 Rpnke Flcmi
h, 1.360,000 Frenph; in 1866,2,406,'-;00 Flemish, 2,041,800 Freneh; 
in 18ï6, 2,u.j!J,R!J0 spoh,' Flf'mi.h, 2,
,ï6,R60 Fr,'nph, 38,OïU German, 340,ïïO French and Flel\li
h, 
2ï,7110 lienn,m and French, l.ï!JU lTerman and Flemish, and .:;,490 th" three langua
f's: ï,u;)O Rpokf' 
neith"r of the above lanfruages. amI 2.0ïO "ere deaf mutes. Of the total popul,ltion, 49.84 per eellt. 

poke Flel"i
h, 42'29 pcr cent French, O'Ïl per cent. German, and 6'95 per cent. \lIlO
tly Flemings 
t" 0 or t hrl'e languages. 
t In lR40 28 .hily papers appcared in Freneh, nonc in Flemish. In 18H thl're were.j4 Freneh 
and 14 Flemish daily papl'rs. 
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I J -::=n\,.xs ahound now in those lowlands of Belgium where in the time 
I ,m 'iI 
 of the Romans there e
isted but two citics, Turuacum (Tournay) 
i \ 
,
 and 
\.tuatuca 'l'ungrorulIl (Tongres). In some localities the towns 
: '-'- ,.
 are more numcrous than are villages in most parts of Europe. 
,- .After the st,rug-gles between races and classes had ceased, each of 
these towns organized itsplf as an independent commune, prepared to resist the 
encroachments of bishops, barons, and kings. 
Charlemagne, as early as ìi9, forcsaw the danger to the sovereign powcr of 
combinations of merchants and artisans dwelling" ithin cities. He forbade the 
formation of trade guilds and other associations; but the guilds, notwithstanding 
his edicts and the persf'cutions to which they were subjected, grew in power, 
and ultimately succeeded in firmly establishing the municipal liberties of the 
towns. 
Originally the cities of Flanders were gOYerned by aldermen chosen amongst 
the member;; of a few patrician families, or ge8laclder. Ordinary citizens or artisans 
had no share in the government, and hence dissensions between the" great" and 
the" little" were of frequent occurrence. The trade guilds availed themselves of 
every civil or foreign war to assert their claims, and though frequently defeated 
and JUost cruelly punished after every unsuccessful revolt, they persevered until 
their representatives were admitted to the city council. In the thirteenth century 
mo
t citics of Belgium had a municipal council, in whieh the representatives of 
the guilds sat side by side with the aldermen chosen amongst the patrician 
familics. .At Brussels, Lou'Vain, and other cities of Flanders these guilds had 
a burgomaster of their own; and at Liège no patrician was allowed to enter upon 
that offiee unless he had previously joined one of the twenty-fi-çe trade guilds. 
The members of the guilds were subjpcted to a rigorous discipline. They were 
bound to furnish themselves with suitable weapons, aml in nearly all they under- 
took they had to reckon with the body of which they were members. "Then the 
great bell of the belfry callcd them to arms, they were bound to hasten to their 
appointed place of meeting. Town often fought town, but as early as 1:31:3 the 
common dangers which threatened all alike led to the formation of a federation of 
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eighteen towns of Brabant. In 1334 the towns of Flanders and Brabant concluded 
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Fig-. 223.-THE BELFRY OF Bm:GEs. 
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a treaty which freed the commcrce between the two provinces from all restrictions, 
introduced a common currency, and provided for a deliberative body to meet 
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alternately at Ghent, Brussels, and ...:\.lost. Eyen before that time the merchants of 
FlanJers had founded an international corporation for the promotion of commercial 
relations with England, and known as the" Hanse of London." 
The spirit of association was not confined to the towns, for there existed also 
"rural guilds," and, indeed, the Flemish husbandman, by the wonderful manner 
in which he cultivated his land, had richly deserved any" rights" that could be 
bestowed upon him. _\..s to the artisans of Flanders and Brabant, they were not 
content to acquire wealth by developing the ancient industries of the country, but 
struck out new paths, and the number of guilds grew apace. Bruges, which for 
a considerable time stood at the head of the manufacturing industry of the whole 
world, had no less than eighty trade guilds in the fifteenth century, whilst Ghent 
had as many, the weavers alone being split up into twenty-seven different societies, 
each carrying on a special branch of business. Brussels had fifty "trades," 
Tournay over forty, Liège and Ypres more than thirty each. As to the intel- 
lectual influence of the Fleming
, it is amply vouched for by their share in the 
literature and scientific work of the time. 
The existing municipal buildings are witnesses of the glories of the old Flemish 
communes. 
Iost of the churches commenced in that age remain unfinished to 
the present day, but the municipal edifices have nearly all been completed, and 
only need to be kept in repair. Each guild had its hall, and however humble the 
habitations of the individual members might be, no expense was spared to render 
these buildings representative of the wealth of the corporation as a whole. In the 
construction and decoration of town-halls there existed great riyalry; and the 
architects, whilst adhering to the general style of architecture of the time, suc- 
cessfully strove to give a character of originality to the buildings the construction 
of which had been intrusted to them. The town-hall of Louvain, for instance, has 
been likened to a huge jewel box, whilst that of Brussels strikes us by the bold 
elegance of its spire, and others are distinguished by the noble simplicity of their 
façade. The helfry stands either by itself, as at Ghent, or it surmounts the Council 
Chamber, as at Bruges, or rises above the f<Jçade. Sometimes it resembles a keep, 
at others a church steeple, and each town took care that this repository of its 
public records should be worthy of it. 
The oper.. square in front of the town-hall was the principal scene of those 
popular festivities which were the delight of the Flemings of that age. It was 
there the oaths of office were administered, and the prizes distributed to archers, 
minstrels, and poets. On these occasions the deputations of other towns arrived 
in triumphal cars or barges, and were met by processions of citizens, such as we 
see represented in old paintings. In course of time these festivities degene- 
rated into empty digplays of speechifiers and poetasters, but their outward 
splendour made the inhabitants forget that they had virtually lost their ancient 
Ii Lerties. 
The decay of the Flemish cities is due in a large measure to the inhabitants 
themsehes. So sooner did they feel secure from dangcrs threatening from with- 
out than they turned upon {;,lCh other. Ghent and BrugeB, instead of living at 
100 
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Fig. 224.-TRE TOWN-HALL OF LO{;\"AIN. 
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amity, as neighbours should, were always ready to fly to arms and IllJure each 
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other whenever an opportunity offered. l\Ierchants, in accordance with a law laid 
down hy tbe guilds, were bound to go armed when tbey visited a neighhouring 
town, in order tbat they might at all times be ready to defend the honour of their 
city and corporation. Conflicts took place on the slightest provocation; cven 
children formed themselves into military bands, and in H
8 two of tbesc fought a 
I-attle in tbe streets of Bruges, wben five combatants were left dead on tIle pan ment. 
'Jbe monopolies claimed and cnforl:ed by the various guilds contributed in a large 
measure to undermine the prosperity and patrioti,..m of tbe citizens. At Tournay 
there were separate guilds of "butter porters," "charcoal porters," and" manu- 
factured goods porters;" and woe to him who carried an article not intended for 
bis shoulders. Similar regulations prevailed ill most other towns, and ewn at 
tbe beginning of the prescnt century there e:JI..isted at Bruge
 a corporation of 
kmaufukiudl'l"s, or tapster;;, wbose memhcrs enjoyed the privilege of drawing wine, 
and "ore their traditional costume on higb holidays. 
The Dukes of Burgundy, when they made tbemsehes masters of the country, 
profited hy the di
sensions amongst tbe Flemisb cities. The industry of tbe citizens 
augmented the splendours of their court, but the cities tbem,..elves began to decay. 
neyolts \\ ere suppres,..ed with vigour, and no opportunity of humbling the pride of 
tbe citi7ens was lost. In UûH Liège was almost entirely destroyed, and 40,000 
of its inhabitants massal:r
'd. In thp preceding year Charles the Bold had taken 
away the standards of the guilds of Ghent, and su,..pendfd them in the churcbes of 
otber towns, as tropbies of victory over tbe people. Cbarles Y., though a native 
of Ghent, destroyed the municipal liberties of that town, removed its great bell 
" noland," and condemned the most energetic of the citizen,; to the scaffold or exile. 
During the reign of l'hilip II. a silence of terror dwelt in tbe cities, and 
even tbe speecbifiers at public festimìs became objects of suspil'ion. )lany of 
tbem were hanged, and Yan Halen, the burgomaster of Antwerp, wbo h"d 
organized the famous festi,'ities of l.j(H, died on the scaffolrl. Industry fled the 
towns, the latter decreased in population and became impoverished, and even in the 
country around tbem large tracts were ahandoned by the cultivators. Thousands 
Idt the country, and this emigration, e,en more than ma"sacres and wars, explains 
the mental apathy of tbe nation during the emalÌng centuries. 
The old municip:tl spirit has not, however, died out altogether. It still mani- 
fests itself on the fesliml day" of patron saints, when processions march througb 
the strepts of the town as they did in tbe :Middle Ages. At Courtray and Fumes 
these processions symbolize the mysteries of Christianity, wbilst tbe "cavalcades" 
of )Ialines, Toumay, Ghent, and Brussels are mostly designed to illustrate, 
sometimes allegoricaUy, past e,'ents in the history of the city. 


Tow
s.. 


BASIN OF THE 
hTSE {)IHs).-Arlou (G,700 inhabitants), the capital of 
Belgian Luxemburg, is the only large town in the basin of the winding river 
. The population iA for Dt'l', 31st, 18i6, and in many instances embraces the country dibtricts in the 
vil"inity of tbe tv" ns named. 
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emoy. It rises upon a bleak plateau, 1,:300 feet above the level of the sea, and 
its only curiosities consist in the Uoman antiquities preserved in its museum. 
Viriun (:2,100 inhabitants), a :,;o1't of Belgian 
lce, sheltere(l from northerly wind", 
lies to the south of Arlon, whilst BOllillon (2,.1UU inhabitants), modestly nestling 


Fig. 225.-NAIIIUR AND THE CO:s'FLUENCE OF THE MEesE A:s'D SAIIIBRE. 
Scale 1 : 30,000. 
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Hal! a Mile. 


at tbe foot of an old fortress, is situate in the valley of the Rcmoy, not far from 
the French frontier. 
The )Ieuse lea\es France to the north of Gi\et, and f'oon after reaches Dinflilt 
(6,200 inhabitants), a town occupying a narrow ledge between the river and the 
steep cliffs which bound its valley. Dinant has never wholly recovered from its 
de"truction by Philip of Burgundy, very improperly surnamed" the Good." 
In the twelfth century it was famous for its copper-ware, known as dillfllldf'ric,<;, 
but the ouly products of its industry still appreciated are spiced cakes, or COllfjllf'8, 
shaped to represent men, processions, or even landscapes. Dinant, one of the 
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most picturesque towns of nell!ium, is the head-quarters of the tourists wbo 
annually flock to the upper valley of the )Ieuse and to that of the Lesse, whi{'h 
leads south-east{'rl
 into the heart of tbe Ardennes. The towns of Cilley (2,t-i.;U 
inhabitants), the capihl of Condroz, Jla/"c1le-cu-PlIIIII'III/C (:2,.jS() inhabitants), and 
Basfogllc (:?,70() inhahitants) rise on the pll1teau of this ;:parsdy pc()pled rcgion. 
Sf. Ill/haf r
,:3(10 inhabitants), on one of the most frequented high-roads of the 
Ardennes, was formerly famous as a mceting-place of sportsmen. The breed of 
dogs of the old abbots is e'\:tinct in the country, but still survi,'es in England. 
Following the )Ieuse, below Dinant we pass BUI/dglles, a modest, illage now, 
but formerly a ri"al of the city named, and reach ..YalJllll" (:?j,ÜGG inh;bitants). 


Fig. 226.-THE COAL-FIELD OF CHARLEBOI. 
Scale 1 : 75,000. 
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situate at the foot of a bold promontory commanding the confluence of the )Icu;:e 
and Sambre. The strategical position of Xamur is highly important, and a 
powerful citadel now occupies the site of the old ca-;tle of it,.: duke". Sieges and 
bombardments have robbed tbe to\\ n of nearly all its ancient buildings, and only 
a belfry and a monastery now used ns a court of justice date back to the )Iiddle 
Age,;. The cathedral, finished in 1772. is one of the fineFt dmrehe" in Belgium. 
The to\\ n carries on the malluti.ll"Íure of gla...". cutlery, and hard \\ are. Iron ha
 
been manut:lctured in the country for at lea.:-t twent
 ccntllril':'. a-: is pro' cd bJ 
the dis('I)\'ery of anl"icnt t'Ùrges and of pit:' containing ('aFt iron. 
The central yalley of the Samore is rich in coal. and its iron iJ1(lu,.:tr
. is far 
more developed tlum that of Xalllur. ChadU'ol (l:-.,!I-t-:3 inhabitant..) i" the capital 
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of this manuf,.1Cturing district. It was nanlPd in honour of Charles II. of Spain, 
and fortified by Vauban, but is now an open town, with broad boulevaròs. The 
railway station is the mo__t prominent building of this cong-eries of iron works. 
Numerous towns in the basin of the Sambre form depeudencies of Charleroi. 
Marcinelle (
,500 inhabitants), COllillel (6,530 inhabitants), JIOJdi{jlly-slIl'-SllllIbre 
(l2,üJ3 inhabitants), Châlelet rU,I.')O inhabitants), and Cluitelillertu (8,0.10 inha- 
bitant..) lie to the east; Gilly (17,13G inhabitant
) and RfIIl8(lr! 
.j,4.,)0 inhabitants) 
to the north-east; Lodelillsarf (û,I.,)O inhabitants), .Ju/Jwt (20,102 inhabitants), unrl 
Gossclies (7,850 inhabitants) in the north; ROII.r-lc:-Clwr!croi (7,1.')0 inbabitants) 
and (YOl;rcel/c.s (12,53:2 inhabitants) in the north-west; Dall/jJrelliY (7,3:;0 inha- 
bitants), Jlarc1ÚCIl/Jc-all-Po/lt (ll,-lHß inhabitants), and JIollce({/t-.
ltr-Salllhre (.i,(i.iO 
inhabitants) in the west; and Jlollt-sllr-Jlarcllielllle (G,l.,)u inhabit m>s) in the 
south-west. Tll/liu (-i,4.iO inhabitant:,;), higher up in the same valley, already 
lies beyond the sphere of Charleroi, as does also the ancient town of FOlllaille- 
r Écé'llie (G,O.iO inhabitants), on the plateau which separates the basins of the 

ambre, Raine, and Renne. The country aroun 1 Charleroi is one of the great 
hives of human industry, alounding in iron work", forges, glass houses, and 
chpmical manufactories. K umerous railways intersect this coal region, and a 
canal connects the Sambre with the navigable highways of Lower Belgium. The 
small towns of Jlllriellbollr{j, Philipperille, and C!lima!! (3,OnO inhabitants), to the 
south of Charleroi, near the French frontier. are frequently refured to in connec- 
tion with military cyents, whilst the battle-fields of FlellJ'1I8 (4,090 inhabitants) 
mul LigllY lie to the north. The plain of Fleurus is partly covered with an 
efflorescence of sulphate of baryta, a substance frequently used in the adulteration 
of flour. 
The :Meuse below 
amur winds l)etween W'l1tle hill.. i"urmounted by ancient 
ruins and modern castles. Andl'llJle (7,O,iO inhabitants), on the rig-ht bank, is a 
town of paper-mills, potteries, and quarries. JIu.lJ (11,714 inhaLitauts),IU\H'r 
down, is commandcd by a picturesque citadel. It is one of the most ancient 
cities of tIll' country of the "r allons, and formcrly housted of sevcnteen monasteries, 
one of whi('h containecl the tomb of Peter the Hermit. Beyond St. Geo/"{j1'8-SU/"- 
Mc{/.
e (-J,G.jO inhabitants) and EIIgi8, a village rendered famous by the prehistoric 
remains found in its caverns, both banks of the 
Ieuse are covered with faL:t.ories 
and working men's yillages. 
1Ve ba\'e now entered the great industrial district of Liè[lf' (lI.i,R.iI inhabitants), 
tIle capital of the ,rallons, situate on bot.b banks of the river, below its confluence 
with tbe OUl.the. A long-baeked hill to the west is surmounted by a huge citadel, 
and affords a fine prospect, too frequently ob:,cured by the smoke rising fram 
innumerable faetory chimneys. The suburbs of tbe city extend along the yalley, 
climb up the hill
, and cover a large ii"land formed by the 1Icui"C and one of its 
arms. Se\'eral bl'iclges span the river, the most famous amongst them being that 
of the Arches, traditionally suppoi"ed to OCI'Upy the site of a bridge constructed by 
Ogier. the Danish paladin. 
The centre of Liège lies near thi__ bridge, and there, in front of the town-hall, 
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rises a column surrounded by the three Graces, whieh replaces the ancient 
1'('/'/'0/1, the symbol of the municipal liberties of the cit.y, de"troyed in the dis- 
astrous year 1--1/;8. The old palace of the prince bishnp
 is nll\\" occupied 1.y 
the courts of ju>otice and the provincial authorities. This huge edifice stands on 
the Place St. Lambert, thus named after a sumptuous cathedral, to whieh every 
Liègeois was IJound to lea\ e It legacy, hut which was (kmoli"hed during t.})(' 
French Revolution. The university was estahli",hed in 1817, by the Dutch, in an 
old Jesuit college, and possesses a valuable library, a collection of coin,." a natural- 
hi"tory museum, and chemical laboratories. Including ittl affiliat('(} institutions, 
it is attended by U70 students. The conser\ atory has trained several pupil.;: who 


Fig. 22ï.-Ld:GE A
D THB CONFLUE"CE OF THE MELSE A"D ÛURTHE. 
Bcale 1 : 80,0"0, 


1 Mile. 


have acquired celehrity, and the courses of the 
\cademy of Art are well attended. 
:Monuments ha\'c been raiscd in honour of Dumont, the geologist; Gr,
tI'Y, the 
composer; and Charlemagne, whom the Liègeois claim as one of their townsmen. 
Amongst the numerous churches that of St. l\Iartin is historically the most 
intcresting. During the popular revolt of 13J2 the" grandees" sought a refuge 
in its tower, but were burnt alive in it by the populace. 
If local traditions can be credited, coal was first di,.,covered near I,it'>ge, in tbe 
twelfth century, by a 
mith, and named IlOlIillf', after Houllos, its discoH'rer. '''hat- 
ever this etymology may be worth,. it prows, at all ewnts, that coal, which is so 
· Acenrding to A. :O-;cheler (0< Didionnaire d'ét) mologie franc;aiee ") the Freneh "ord lio/nlle is 
derivcd from the GLrman "ord Scholle. 
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indispensable now to the manufactories of the town, has been workf'd around Liège 
for several centuries. Fire-arms are the principal article manufactured at Liège, 
the armourers for the most part worIáng at their own homes. There are also a 
Government cannon foundry and a small-arms factory. The largest industrial 
establisl}ment of Belgium, and one of the most important in the world, was founded 
in 1H17, by Jobn Cockerill and King 'William of the Ketherlands, at Seraing (U,315 
inhabitants), a town a few miles above Liège. It employs thousands of miners, 
forgemen, and other artisans, and since 1
:.?2 it has turned out several thousand 
steam-engines. In its steel works as many as 365 tons of steel rails can be rolled 
in a single day. ral St. Lambert, higher up on the Ueuse, has important 
glass works; Jemeppe (6,000 inhabitants) lies opposite to &eraing, of which it is 
virtually a suburb; 01lgrée (ì,450 inhabitants), supposed to be a Hungarian 
(U grian) colony, lies closer to Liège, and has iron works; Gril"l'gnée (6,950 
inhabitants), to the south of the city, has blast furnaces; whilst Cliênée, at the 
confluence of the Ourthe and Vesdre, is the seat of the zinc works of thp Company 
Yieille-)Iontagne. .Ans (5,400 inhabitants), in the west, is a town of coal miners. 
Including its suburbs and the towns situated within a radius of 6 miles, Liège bas 
no less than 175,000 inhabitants. 
The sterile soil and absence of ready means of communication have prevented 
the growth of towns in the valley of the Upper Ourthe and of its tributary, the 
Amblève. Stare/ot (4,070 inhabitants), close to the German frontier, is the only 
important centre of population in that part of the country, and until the middle 
of the last century it was the capital of an independent principality. The valley 
of the Yesdre, through which leads the road from Liège to Aix-Ia-Chapelle, is more 
highly favoured by nature than that of the Amblève, and abounds in factories. 
Limburg (2,OGO inhabitants), historically its most important town, now, however, 
lies in ruins. It was a powerful place formerly, but ne\er recovered after its two- 
fold destruction l,y the armies of Louis XIV. in Wi.j and 1701. The actual town 
nei-tles at the foot of the old feudal castle. 
The small ri\-er Gileppe, which rises in the woods to the south of Limhmg, 
and flows through a picture8que valley, has recently been pent up by a dam, 
1.j5 feet in height and 7;0 feet long. Tbe lake reservoir thus formed holds 4:.?4 
milliard8 of cubic feet, and whilst preventing floods in wiuter, it supplies the 
factory towns in the valley of the Yesdre throughout the summer with the water 
they need. The most important of these towns are Verriers (37,
28 inhabitants), 
])ÙSOIl (11,432 inhahitants), and EJl.
ital (5,430 inhahitants). Cloth has been 
manufactured here since the twelfth century, but Yen-iers only rose into impor- 
tance after the industrial ruin of Flanders btld been accomplished; that is, ahout 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Yen-iers manufactures eloth, flannel, 
casbmere, fancy articles, and woollen stuffs, for the most part exported to 
England. Italy and the East are supplied with" army cloth." 
At Pepin..ta (2,:3.:í0 inhabitants) the Vesdre is joined by a small valley whieh 
leads up to Spa (ü,3JO inbabitants), the most fashionable waterin
-place of Europe 
during tbe eighteenth century, after\\ards desertcd for years, but recently once 
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more visited hy thousands, attracted by its ferruginous 8prings and charming 
ennrons. Another watering-place, CIWlldfulIfaille, i.e. " warm spring," lies in the 
valley of the Ve,;dre, within 6 miles of Liègc. 
The region travcr,;ed hy the )leu..e, after leaving the manufacturing city of 
Liège behind it, is historically one of the most interesting of Europe. At Jllpllle 


Fig. 228.-THE DA'I ACROSS THE GILEPPE. 
Scale 1: 110,000. 
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(
j,200 inhabitants) Pepin of Herstal died in 714. I[(nfal (ll,l:26 inhabitants), 
on the opposite bank of the river, the birthplace of Pepin the 
hort. is now an 
industrial suburb of Lipge. The Meuse, in its further course, flows past the Dutch 
city of )laastric:ht, and, re-entering Belgium, washE's the" aIls of the ancient town 
of JI((c.
-E!/ck (4,--l00 inhabitants), the birthplace of the brothers Van E)"ck. 
101 
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In a side valley of the 'Meuse, towards the nortb-west, is situate a city famous 
in the annals of Belgium. Tungre8, or Tun!lf'rCn (7,600 inhabitants) is, in fact, tbe 
ancient ca8fel111ln of tbe 
\.du:1tuci, who were left bebind by the Cimbri wben tbey 
invaded Gaul, but were exterminatcd or sold into slavery fifty years later by 
Julius Cmsar.. Tbere still remlÍn portions of tbe ancient walls of tbis city, 
constructed offlints and cement, and vulgarly known as the Zeedijk. 
TilE BASIS OF THE SCHELDE.-Tongres, one would bave imagined, would 
have been cbosen capital of the Belgian province of Limburg, but tbe adminis- 
trative authorities have been established at Hassell (11,361 inhabitants), on the 
river Demel', wbich is tributary to tbe ::-;ebclde. Its ri,'als, Sl. T/"Ond, or Sint- 
TJ"llyden (1l,
,j3 inhahitants), and Tirfemont, or Tlticnen (13,296 inbabitants), are 
situate on rivulets belonging to thc same basin. St. Trond boasts a fine belfry, 
wbilst the decayed town of Léau (1,780 inhabitants), to tbe west of it, has a town- 
hall and church which are marvels of elegance and originality. Tirlemont 
resembles several of the towns of Flanders, for, like them, it has lo:st its industry, 
and extensi\e tracts within its walls have been converted into gardens and fields. 
The village of Landen, between Tirlemont and 
t. Trond, recalls Pepin of Landen, 
the fonnder of Carlovingian power. It has recently acqnired some importance, for 
five railways converge upon it. Near it is ]{eenrinden, where two battles were 
fonght in 16f13 and 1793. 
Dit'st (7,303 inbabitants), to tbe west of and on the same river as IIasselt, is a 
fortress gnarding the frontier towards Holland. It has numerous distilleries, and 
is noted for its gilden bier, or beer of the gnilds. Siellem (2,300 inhabitants), 
lower down, is likewise known for its beer. 
The river Demel' APparates the bills of ITligeland from tbe sandy tract of the 
Campine. Below Acrse/lOt (5,O,jO inhabitants) it joins the Dyle, which rises to tbe 
south of Wal"J"c (6,550 inhabitants), and flows through the famous cit.y of LOlll'nin, 
or Leufcn (33,917 inhabitants), the old capital of Br"abant, and formerly one of the 
wealthiest and most populous cities of tbe wbole country. In 1:360 it had 
100,ÜOO inhabitants, and between 3,000 and 4,000 looms were employed in 
the manufacture of clotb. It was at I,ouvain that a bell tolled half an hour 
before the closing of the workshops, in order tbat passers by might avoid the 
crowd. In addition to cloth, Louvain manufactured leather, wcapons and armour, 
and mead. Its uni,-ersity, founded in 1426, was one of tbe most famous scats of 
learning in Europe. But towards the close of tbe sixteentb century intellectual 
life retired from Louvain, as from other towns of Belgium, and the general causes 
of decay were aggra-mted by a visitation of the plague, which carried off 50,000 
inhabitants and all the profe
sors of medicine, one alone excepted. The university, 
howO\ er, continued to exist until suppressed during the French Revolution. In 
V
36 it was revived as a Roman Catholic university, which has become one of 
tbe strongholds of tbe Church: it is ricbly endowed from private sources, and 
attended by 1,300 students. 
A town of the past, Louvain nevertheless continues to carryon the manufacture 
. E. Dcsjardins," GéOb'TUphie de la Gaule rOIll,line." 
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of starcb, p
per, clotb, and lace: it has large hreweries and distillPTieR, and its 
commerce in oil and agricultural produce is flourisbing'. .\ walk t.hrougb its 
deserted streets and squares, a glance at t.he gardens and fields enelosed within its 
boulevards, but formerly covered with houses, bring home to us tbe deeay of the 
town. The town-hall is one of the finest edifices in Belgium, amI has been 
likened to a jewel casket (see Fig. 
:!-!). From the summit of Cæ"ar's Hill, 
crowned by the ruins of a castle of ..he Dukes of Brabant, Louvain, with its 
numerous steeples and commanding edifices, still presents the appearance of a 
large and flourishing city. 
.Jla/il/cs, or .Jlcc1/l'/clt ()lecblin, 39,029 inhabitants), on the Dyle, below its 
confluence wit.h tbe Demel', is the counterp,trt of Louvain in its history and 
present aspect. It, too, is a decayed town. During the pcriod of its splendour 
12,0011 weaVErs worked at its looms; its metal-ware, its caldrons and bells, its gilt 
leatber, tapestry, and lace, were appreciated throughout Europe. Lace and tapestry 
still continue to be manufactured 011 a reduced scale, but Malines is no longer a 
great centre of industry. Its streets, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
railway station, are desertefl, and the number of paupers is very greut. But tbe 
po,.erty of man
' of tbe inbabitants does not detract from tbe pil'tur('S(I'IClWSS of 
its gabled houses, whicb entitle it e\en now to its ancient epithet of " )Icchelen the 
Neat." The" Gaudct )Iechlinia stultis" of the students of Louvain at no time 
fairly applied to it. :Malines is the religious metropolis of Belgium, and its 
catbedral is one of the finest edifice!! of tbat kind in Xortbern Europe, with a 
massive unfinished tower, rising to a height of 3:!0 feet. The interior is strikingly 
beautiful, but the most precious work of art of tbe town, Rubens's" )Iiraculous 
Draught of Fishes," has found a place in another cburcb, that of nUl' Lady. 
Tbe Great and Littl(' K ethe, wbich after tbeir junction witb the Dyle and 
enne 
g-ive birt.h to tbe Rupel, traverse the most barren tract of the Campine. A few 
towns of' importance are nevertheless met with in that region. One of tbem is 
TIl/"I//lOllt (15, ì 4:3 inhabitants), whicb manufact ures cloth and carries on a brisk 
trade with tbe l'\etberlands; anotber is Li('/"/,c, or Lù/" (16,013 inbabitants), a 
fortress at tbe confluence of tbe two ::\I'ethes, with breweries, sugar refineries, silk 
and lace factories, and a remarkahle church. IIr/"rntlia/s (3,000 inhabitants), the 
capital of the Campine, lies half-way between those to" ns, whiht J[oll (5,G50 
inhabitants) is only a large village. Kear it is the parish of Ollecl (10,2.j0 
inhabitants), a remarkable colony of lunatics, who li'"e in the houses of the 
peasants. The first lunatic aRylum was founded at Ghed in 1:!t\(), 1 ut long before 
that time lunatics were conduded to that place in order that they might touch thc 
relics of St. Dymphna, their patroness, and be cured. The number of insane 
actually residing at Gheel is 900, and four physicians ate intru
ted with their 
superVIsIOn. 
The valley of the Senne, though traversed by a river much smaller than either 
the Dyle or the Ncthe, is nevertheless much more dcnsely populated Brussels, 
the capital of the entire kingdom, rises within it, besides numerous other towns of 
importance. ScI/r:Jfc (5,600 inhabitants), near the head of the Sennctte, recalls 
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numerous military engagements. Nit'elle,
 (9,825 inhabitants), originally a monas- 
tery in the mid"t of a forest, has grown into an important manufacturing town 
In the thirteenth century it was famous for its lawn, the manufacture of which 
has now been transferred to Yaleneiennes. /)oi[1l1ics (7,7.)0 inhabitants), at the head 
of the Senne, has a remarkable church of the twelfth century, tbe oldest of the whole 
country. Of the three towns of Draine, viz. Braille-Ie- Conlle (6,950 inbabitants), 
Braille-I'Al/cud (6,:!,j0 inhabitants), and Braine-le-CI,ûtealt (2,880 inhabitant:,), 


Fig. 229.-THE FIELD OF ""ATERLOO. 
8cale 1 : 72,000. 
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the last has preserved its ancient pillory, now shaded by lofty lime-trees. Ilal 
(8,850 inhabitants), below the confluence of the Senne and Scnnette, is a great 
place of pilgrimage, arid its Gothic church is rieh in treasures of art. RlI!fsbrock, 
a small vilIaoe hulf-way between that town and Brus"cls, was the birthplace of 
ö . 
1Villiam of Ruysbrock, or Ruhruquis, whom Louis IX. dispatched on a mission into 
Tartary. The basin of the lTpper Senne abounds in quarries. A mountain lime- 
stone, known as "Flanders grunite," iR obtainpd near Soi[JJ/ic,s and Écal/ssiJ/c!j 
d'EJ/[J1tÏell (.j,
OO inhabitants), "hilst the quarries of Q,uellast, to the south of lIal, 
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supply a very durable porphyry, much superior to basalt as a material for strect 
pavements. 
The famous field of T1ídrrloo (2,935 inhabitants) lies to the east of Hal and 
LC(,lIIc-St. Pir,.re (4,4;"0 inhahitants), on an undulating plateau extending from the 
Senne to the Dyle. X 0 battle-ground has been described more frequently, and 
e\'ery locality of it bas becume famous: the castle of IIOIl[JOIlIltOl/t, so furiously 
attacked and desperatRly defended; the churcb
'ard of Plal/ecl/oit; the inn of 


Fig. 230.-BRlSSEL
 '''D ITS E
HROl'o8. 
f'catel: 120,000. 
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Rf'1fe-Áf1ial/rl'; the farm of J[aÙ.-Saillfr: the village of Jlúl/t Sf. Jean; and tbe 
boilow road which prO\-ed S3 disa
trous to the retreating French. 
Br/{R.
cls, in Ft'ench Br/{.rrlles, in Flemish Bru'iliel, is situate nearly in tbe centre 
of the kingdom of wbich it is tbe capit 11, close to the linguistic boundary separating 
,r allons from FlPmin
s, and almost on tbe margin of the plain \\ hich ,.tretches from 
the sea to the hilly region of Belgium. Its bcginllillg
 are tracpd tit a castle built 
upon a swampy i,.land (brOtkw'/r) of tLe 
enne, but as early a" tbe elen'nth century 
the nascent cit.), hild been surrounded with a wall. amI had bpcomc a stage on the 
ruaù It:'ading from Flanders to the !thine. A century later the Dukes of Brabant 
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Fig". 231.-THE TOWK-HAl,L OF BRUS
EL8. 
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made it tlJeir place of residcnce, and ever since it has bcen the seat of kings, 
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princes, or governors. It is one of the great centres of population of Europe, 
for outside its pentagonal boulevards, which enclose 1Gl ,
16 souls, populous 
suburùs e
tend in all directions, and raise the tutal population to :W4,3
7.. 
:Kay, if we include more distant outskirts, such as rl'cle (9,800 inhabitants), 
OW'!/8ðclle (5,a."jO inbabitants), _1s.
c1/(' ((j,
OO inhabitant...), VilroJ"dl' (8,:!.jO inha- 
bitants), and otbers, the population of the Belgian metropolis will be found to 
approach half a milion. 
Bru,;:sels can boa<;t of edifices worthy of it. In its very centre rises a glorious 
town-hall. Its towers and turrets, up to the fifteenth century, and perhaps even 
early in the sixteenth, were roofed with plates of gold. The cathedral of :--te. Gudule 
is a noMe Gothic edifice of the thirteenth and fonrteenth centuries, disfigured by 
chapels of more recent date. Its two unfinished towers are majestic of aspect, but 
the interior, although ornamented with fine stained windows and numerous st.atues, 
leaves the beholder rather cold. The X ational Palace, in which the two Chambers 
meet, and the Royal Palace, are remarkable rather on account of the art treasures 
which they contain than for their exterior. The new Palace of Justice is a build- 
ing of vast proportions, whilst the Bourse is one of those gaudy edifices to be met 
with in m'IllY towns, and in which wealtb of ornamentation usurps the place of 
real beanty. 
The museums of Brussels are rich in rare treasures. The so-called Palace 
of Industry contains a natural-history mU5eum, an anthropological collection, a 
library of 2.jO,OOO volumes, and a gallery of 400 paintings, all by the old 
masters-Rubens, Jordaens, Van Dyck, and otber Flemish artists being most 
worthily represented. The valuable collection of the Duke of Arcmberg is 
limited to select Dutch and Flemish masters, whilst another museum contains 
works by modern Belgian artists. The picturesque tower of the Gate of Hal 
has been converted into a museum of antiquities. Amongst other treasures it 
contains the famous Roman milestone of Tongres. 
The capital of Belgium and native town of Andrea" Yesalius, Yan Helmont, 
Philippe Champagne, Yan der )Ieulen, and Duquesnoy naturdlly became the 
seat of the leading scientific societies of the country. Amongst these there is 
an Association for the Exploration of Africa, which owes perhaps more to the 
royal patronage bestowed upon it than to a t.rue love of science, for similar societies 
in other parts of Europe, though of more ancient standing, are far less wealthy. t 
The observatory of Brussels has become famous through the labours of Quet.elet, 
"hil!>t the nniversity, an institution equally independent of Church and State, is 
annually increasing in importance, and was attended in l
ïì by 

o students. 
Amongst the special schools is a Conservatory of )Iusic, which has perhaps 
achie, ed greater success in the training of its pupils than any other !>imilar 


. ThesE'suburbs of Brussels are IxenE's, 31,992 inhahitants; Etterbeek, 10,01-1 inhabitants; :,t, J osse- 
ten-Xoode, 2ß,492 inhabitants; Sehaf'rb",.k, 34,1 ï; inhahit'lnts; 'Iolenhc..l-St Jean. 3; ,29:! inhahitants ; 
Anderk,'ht.1R,fH.j inhabit.mts; 8t, Gilles. 2ï,ï82 inhahihnts; and Laeken, 16,1-17 inhabitants. In 
1856 Brl;s-el,. incluiling the snburbs namld, had 289,9(;1 inhabitants. 
... l'p to JdnUdr) 1st, 1t!ït!, this association had eollct-teù of:lï,-l90, and its annual revenue amounted 
to of:4,.j30. 
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institution. Choral and orchestral societies abound. Parks, zoological and 
botanical gardens, and shady walks contribute to the health and pleasure of the 
citizens. The largest of these parks, that of Laeken in the north, and that of 
Cambre in the south, are veritable botanical gardens, fur they are rich in exotic 
plants. 
Owing to the central position of the town and the network of canals and 
railways which connects it with all parts of Bc1gium, the commerce of Brussels is 
continually increasing in importance. The K
nne is no longer a navigable river, 
as in the fifteenth century; but a navigation canal, running past Jrillebroek (.J,l
.J 
inhahitants) to the Rupel, has been substituted for it, and enables sea-going 
vessels to reach the quays of Brussels.- 
The basin of the Dender, to the west of that of the Senne, is populous, although 
without large cities. Alii (R,f\.:;O inhabitants) is a commercial town, near which 
rises the castle of the Princes of Ligne, abounding in art treasures. Leuze (6,30u 
inhabitants), half-way between Ath and Tournay, manufactures silk stuffs. 
L('.
.sille.s (6,700 inhahitants), where the Dender is joined by a tributary ri",ing 
beyond Elll"zellcs (5,4,:;0 inhabitants), rivals Quenast in the importance of its 
quarries of porphyry. Grall/Il/ol/t, Or Geertl>ber[JcJl (9, I 00 inhabitants), is noted for 
its black lace. 
Kinol'(,1l (6,300 inhabitants) manufactures cottun stuffs and gloves. 
_lIo8t, or A{(l
;f (20,a82 inhabitant:s), exports the hops grown in its neighbourhuod; 
it is the old capital of -Imperial Flanders, and in it Thierry Maertens, in 147:1, set 
up the first printing-press in Belgium. Tel'll/olllle, or Dl'lldermomle (8,2,)0 inha- 
bitants), on low ground at the mouth of the Dender into the 
chelde, is kept up 
as a fortress, defending the southern approach to Antwerp. 
MOils (24,310 inhabitants), the capital of the province of Hainaut, is built upon 
the slope of a hill. The fortifications which surround it have stifled its growth, 
and whilst populous towns sprang up all around, Mons itself underwent but 
few changes in the course of centuries. Like Charleroi, it is the centre of an 
extensive coal-mining and manufacturing district, the principal industrial towns 
near it being Jelllap]Je8 (10,816 inhabitants). Q1laJ'I'[JllOn (I :!,1:
8 inhahitants), 
Wasme.s - l'Il - Borilla[Jl' (11,714 inhabitants), PÚtllra[/es (10,232 inhabitants), 
Fmmcries (9,a.jO inhabitants), and DOllr (
,8.jO inhabitants). The coal-field of 
:Mons is the most productive of Dclgium, and does not appear to have been opened 
up before the fourteenth century, or nearly a hundred years later than that of 
Liège. In the time of Louis XIV. the miners had penetrated to a depth of 2:m 
feet, whilst of the 1.:;6 coal scams at present known about 80 are available and 
furnish coal of various descriptions. :;\Iillions of tonst are annually exported on 
the canal connecting :\Ions with Condé in France, branches of which communicate 
with Tournay and t.he valley of the Dender. 
The capital of IIainaut::: is not of vulgar aspC'ct, like the majority of mining 
towns. Its venerable Gothic cathedral occupies the top of a hill, whilst the 


· In 1877 161 sea-going \"ps
ûls, of 22,467 tons burden, entered Brussels. 
t In 1876 the eoal-field of Hainallt yielded 10,698,000 tons. 
t That is, district of the river II,LÍne. BOlinage is the name of the coal-field which extends from 
;I[on.. to thp Fro'n(.h frontipr. 
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hdfry near it is supposed to stand on the site of a tower built by J uliu:! Cæsar. 
)lons has frequently been besieged, and sewral memorable battles ha"e been 
fought in its "icinity. Une of them \\11S named after the village of Jlalplaqltet, 
though the cuntest of 1 ;n9 virtually took place 10 miles to the 
ontb of the Belgian 
"illage, on French soil. At Jemappes, to the west of )Iuns, the French, com- 
manded by Dumouriez, achieycd a great \ ictory in 1 i9:? 
The mo
t important centres of population behH:,en )Jons and Charleroi are 
La Lourière (IO,:!ll inhabitants) and the picturesque town of nil/die (i,S.jO 
inhabitants), near whi
h, in the castle of Estillnes, King Dagobert resided for a 
considerable time. Other populous towns in the same part of the country are 


Fig. 232.-Mo,,_ A'D THE BOlll:\\GE. 
Scale 1 : 110,000. 
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AI/dalltes (5,300 inhabitants), JIodalllrel: (6,
OO inhabitants), CaJ'l/ièrrs (5,.jOO 
inhabitants), Holtdcl/[J-Ail/u rie8 (5,(j.jO inhabitants), and HOlldel/[J-Gæ[Jl/ir's (3,03(' 
inhahitants). PéJ'lllcel: (i,fI.jO inhabitants), a manufacturing town, lies on the other 
siele of )Ions, towards Tournay, whilst Raltdollr (5,bUU inhabitants) is situate in 
the north-west, near the source of the Dender. 
TOll/'IW!I, or Dool"l/ick (=3:!, l-l.j inhabitants), is the mo!'t venerable city of 
Belgium. Originally inhabited by Xervii, then occupied by the Romans, and 
subsequently the capital of a Frankihh kingdom, Tuurnay has at all times 
enjo)ed the adnllltagcs conferred by its position on the na\igable ScheMe, and 
at the meeting-place of several important natural high
ays. lhrges, for the 
most part laden with coal, crowd its harbour. The cathedral is a Byzantine 
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structure of the twelfth century, with a Gothic choir of the fourteenth. It 
is the most remarkable medimval building of Belgium, and amongst its 
thousand columns there are not two alike, so inexhaustible has been the 
fantasy of the masons employed upon it. The belfry dates back to tile 
eleventh century, and is the oldest in Belgium, and there still exist two primte 
houses equally uld, a very rare feature in 0111' European cities, which have 
undergone so many ,icissitndes since the Middle Ages. The manufacture of 
hosiery and carpets is carried on as of yore, most of the workmen being employed 
at their own homes. The argillo-calcareous soil of the en virons is fa \ oura LIe to 
the cultivation of pears, and se\eral new varieties of that delicious fruit have been 
" created" in the district. The neighbouring hills furnish lime for export. 
Alldrllardr, or Ulldenaadø (5,;Jì;) inhabitants), also on the Schelde, between 
Tournay and Ghent, has not maintained its rank amongst the towns of Flanders, 
and is surpassed in population by its modern ri\'al Rellaix, or Ronse (l-l,080 
inhabitants), in the undulating country to the south of it. But Andenarde 
could not be robbed of the buildings" hich were witnesses of its ancient glmy, 
including a Gothic town-hall and two Byzantine churches. In the sixteenth 
century between 12,000 and I-t,OOO persons were employed at Audenarde in the 
manufacture of carpets. The town has sustained many sieges, and the flooded 
lowlands whieh surround it have proved a better defence than its walls. 
The Lys, before joining the Schelde in the city of Ghent, washes the quays of 
several populous towns. It separates Comines into two parts, oue French, the 
other (3,-lRO inhabitants) Belgian. It then flows past Werrieq, or Jr"'C1"lcÎck (6,9.iO 
inhabitants), the Roman Viroriacum, with its tobacco factories, conveniently 
situated for French smugglers. Lower down it passes Mellill, or .J.Heellell (11,3a7 
inhabitants), a town of warehouses and cotton-mills, famous two centuries ago 
for its hundred breweries. COl/drai, or Korfryk (26,389 inhabitants), also on the 
1.ys, is the commercial centre of a considerable portion of "r estern Flanders. The 
flax grown in the neighbourhood is of superior quality, and the linen and lace of 
Court.rai are as highly valued now as they were in the Middle Ages. An ancient 
and glorious city, Courtrai boasts of a town-hall, a belfry, and a Gothic church d 
the thirteenth century, with stained windows and a painting by Yan Dyck. The 
"Battle of the :':purs," in which the citizens of Ghent defeated the knights of 
Philippe Ie TIel, was fought near the town. 
The other towns of the district lie at some distance from the Lys, the banks of 
which, as far as Ghent, are marshy. JI01/8croll, or Jlollscroen (9,R.:)() inhabitant.,), 
one amongst them, is to the south of Courtrai, near the French frontier. To the 
we",t of the Lys arc IlIy,.lnwlI8ier (5,R50 inhabitants), where tapestry is made, 
l1,/de/Jeke (5,0.")U inhabitants), I,';egltrftl (t-!,9UO inhabitants), }fl/eJ'l'{/lu'm (ï,100 
inhabitants), Jlcull'beke (9,00t1 inhabitants), RUlllb,'ke (.:;,noo inhabitants), Rott- 
leI's, or RVlllw'laer (lG,I:3:3 inhahitants), JIool"sledr (6,400 inhahitant,,), Ardo.lfe 
(0,1.:;0 inhabitants), Tllielf (10,:WH inhabitants), R/(!J.
.sel('dl? (6,ü.jO inhahitants), 
SOIllPryllf'ln (5,li.")O inhahitants), and .ldtl'P (/ì,!lOO inhabitants). These towns are 
especially notable on account of the care with which the country in their vicinity 
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IS cultivated, tobacco and cereals being the principal crops raised. CI'U!/8/wutcm 
(5,ïOO inhabitants) is the most important to\\n to the eost of the L}"s. 
GrlJ/d, called Gent by the Flemings, and a/ifill in English (1:!ï,G,j3 inha- 
bitants), occupies one of tbose happy positions which always enable a town to 
reco,er after every disaster by which it is overtaken. 
ituate at the point of 
junction of the Schelde, Lys, Lieve, and )loere, it has naturally become tbe 
emporium of the upper valleys of thl'8e ri,"ers. The tide u:,t;ends the :"chelde as for 
as its quays, and the ri,-er, forming an elbow, approaches close to the sea before 
sweeping round to the east. For centuries past the Hhenters ha'"e taken ad vantage 
of this proximity to tbe sea, and a canal excavatt
d by them enabled their vessels 
to procecd direct to foreign countries. !loads, and recently railways, have still 


Fig. 233.-GHE:s'T 
GA
D). 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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furtber increased the means of communication. Ghent is the third city of Belgium 
in population, but the first in industry. The number of its inhabitants i", probably 
not inferior now to what it \\as in the time of its greatest po\\er. The custom of 
tolling a bell \\ ben the workmen left their shops, in order that peaceable citizens 
might retire to their hou,.:es, is rather an evidence of the rough manners of the 
period than a proof of Ghent hO\ ing had at one time 80,OuO men capable of bearing 
arms. Old plans and documents pl'O,'e very conclusively that Ghent was at no 
time larger than it is now, and as to Charles Y. telling Francis I. that" he could 
put Paris in his glove (gallt)," that was merely a play upon words. X 0 one has 
cont.ributl'cl more largely to the decadence of the city than that emperor, himself 
a nati \"e of it. 
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Rivers and canals divide Ghent into twent
'-four insular quat'ters, joined to each 
other by a hundred bridges. !tIS physiognomy is almm5t Dut(.h, hut its historical 
associations are its own. Its tall belfry, town-hall, Friday market, statue of 
Jacob van Artevelde, and t.he massive old gate known as Port!:' Rabot, revive in 
us the memories of times long p<llSt. Buildings of historical repute and the open 
squares upon which the guilds held their popular meetings are likPly to interest 
the 8tudent of history, whilst the arti:"t will hasten to tbe Gothic cathedral 
of St. Ba\"on, to examinc the paintings by Rubens, and the" Adoration of tbe 
Lamb" by the brothers Yan Eyck. 
The capital of Flanders is still entitled to be called a seat of the arts, for its 


Fig. 234.-GHENT: PORTE RABOT. 
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acadcmy is frequented by hundreds of pupils, and its museum contains valuable 
treasures, mostly obt.ained from the mOlHlsteries suppressed durillg thp Frcnch 
Revolution. The oldest newspaper of TIPlgium, the Gm:l'ff(' rail (;"lIf, establislwrl 
in 1607, contiJlUes to be puhlished. 
\. GOH'rmll!:'nt uni\-er,;ity, affiliated with 
whicb are engineering and technical schoullS, is attended by .).)0 studt'llts. Tbe 
public lihrary, placed in a n:l\-e of the oM cUIl\"entual churell of TInndeloo, is one 
of the rie11est in Europe. Ghent contains the two largest birlllill((!/(w of fit'l- 
gium, inhabited by unmarried WOlllell \\ bo have takeu temporary vows. The 
beg/(ill(,.
, on first entering the ('ommunity, li\Te in common, hut, afh'r they han' 
reached the age of twenty-eight or thirty t,Ley are permitted the use of a ,",eparate 
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dwelling. 'TLe larger of the two establishments, in the suhurb (If St. Amand, is 
inhabited by 700 "omen. Candidates are only admitted if they have some pri\ate 
means, and, as li,'ing in common is cheap, the bég"illes are able to sell the lace and 
other needlework done b
 them at a lower rate than independent workwomen. 'The 
large pri
(ln of Ghent is likewi;<e a hug
 manufactory, and the working clas"'es of 
the city, who frequently suffer from want, have some right to complain of the 
u11fair competition to which they ore ;<ubjccted by the;<e establishments. 
Ghent mi
ht ha,'e become a Belg-ian )[anche;.t
'r if it h'ld had a Li,'erpool 
nearer to it tha11 Ant\\erp.- Efli.rts haye been made, nf\t witllOut some !iuccess, 
to place the town in communication with the Dutch port of 'Terneu7en. The old 
canal has been deepened, and a ye;.sel of Üj0 tons hurden has befure this "llcceeded 
in reaching the dock" of Ghent.t The town, hesides being di,..tinguished for its 
commerce and indu,,-try, is foremo,..t in the culti\1ltion of ornamental plants. It 
desen-es the epithet of "('ity of Flowers," for it;; floral shows are admiral.le, 
and a walk through its flowl-'r-markct or greenhouses i., a source of real plea- 
sure.::: 
Large towns are numerous around Ghent and in the plains of the Schelde as far 
a
 .\ntwerp. Ledebag (9,1lI0 inhabitants), to the !-uuth uf Ghent, is hardly more 
than a suburb of its great neighhour, and the same may be said of JIonf St. Amalld, 
or Sillf-AII/((lId"berg (6,300 inhabitants), to the east. Eee/oo (1(1,318 inhabitants), 
on the almost imperceptihle height of land which s
'parates the middle cour;;e of 
the Schelde frum the ,"ea, is a small manufaeturing town. Somergllell/. (5,6.)0 inha- 
bitants), Eærglmtl (Ü,O,jO inhabitants), and Calckf'/l (5,300 inhabitants) are the 
centres of ag-ricultural districts. Trl,tt('rell (10.-11-5 inhabitants), on the right bank 
of the Schelde, is known for its strong brown beer, or lIilzd. Lokel"lll (17,400 
inhabitants), to the north of the Schelde, and its mághbours, Zcle (12,578 inha- 
bitants) and JIoerbde-le:;-Lokerm (,j,1.)0 inhabitants), are important manufactur;ng 
town;;, with extensive bleaching grounds. Sfrkelle (7,0.-')0 inhabitant
), near 
the Dutch frontier, is a commercial depôt between the valley of the 
khdde and 
its port of II ulst in Zealand. W((e.
tJ/U118it r (5,830 inhabitants) is one of the most 
wealthy towns of the fertile" land of "
aes," the principal centre of population of 
which is Sf. ---,-Yicolas (2.).lG.) inhahitant'!). RI/"('/'CII, in "
aes (7,,).iO inhabitants), 
manufactures lace. Boom (l2,l'ì8 inhabitants), a to\\ n of brich-kilns, at the mouth 
of the canLlI of'Villebroek into thc Hupel, is the half-way !>tation on the na, igable 
highway which connects Brus;;eb with Antwerp. IIuI//1II(, (1O,Î7
 illhahitantl<), 
to the south of St. Xicolas, mLlnufactures lace and linen, Tamis(', or Tem1icllC 
(9,700 inhabitants), on the left bank of the Schelde, here spanned by its lowest 
hridge, is of some importance as a place of tmffic. Bo/'uhc1/l (5,0,)0 inhahitants) 
lips to t,he 
outh-east of it. Ruprlmonde (:2,
OU inhabitants), as its name implies, 
lies at the mouth of the Rupel, and Las Ba.,('le (5,:!
() inhabitants) for its suburb. 


. In 18j.j th{'r{' "pre 480,000 Bpindles in cotton-mills, and 100,000 in flax-mills, the number of 
factol} hands being 15,00U. 
t In 1877 493 ,'es_els, of 1.58,050 tons burden. pntered thp port of Ghent 
t The capital employed b
 the gardeners of Ghent amounts to !3,000,000; they haye oycr 400 green- 
houses, and annuall) export tlo"{,r8 to the value of !40,UOO. 
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This town of brick-kilns was the birthplace of Gerhard Kremer, the famous geo- 
grapher, better known as )fercator. 
Anf/teI1}, in Flemish .Anf/cf'l]}{,}/, in French Anl"(,1'8 (150,050 inhabitants), is the 
second town of Belgium in population, the tir
t for its maritime commerce, and the 
only large fortress. It has exi,.;ted now for at least t\\eh-e centuries, but its com- 
mercial advantages w
re not originally what they' now are; for it was only in 
tbe fifteenth century that the Hont, or Eastern 
chelae, became changed into a 
navigable highway, thus converting- an inland, iIlage into a maritime city. FÐr 
a long time afterwards, howcver, Antwerp remained a place of little note, for the 


Fig'. 235.-ANTWERP. 
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Zwyn, which led up to Bruges into the most industrial part of Flanders, presented 
greater fucilities for commerce than the UppH estuary of the ScheMe. In 1444 
only four merchants resirled .at Antwerp, and six small ve
scls sufficed for its 
modest commerce. But in proportion as the Zwyn bwame silted up, so did 
Antwerp increase in importance. In 1.jO:
 the Portuguese, who Hhortly befure 
had opened an oce:m highway to India, established one of their factories at Ant- 
werp, and other nations followed suit. About the middle of the sixteenth century 
Antwerp had attained the height of its prosperity, and occasionally as many as a 
hundred vessels availed themselves of a single tide to reach its port. " Excepting 
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Paris," say;; Guicciardini, "there is no town beyond the Alps which can compare 
with Antwerp in wealth and power." This prosperity, however, was but of short 
duration, for wars, maSS<1cres, visitations of the plague, and the introduction of the 
Inquisition rapidly destroJed it. In 13(j8 Antwerp had a population of more 
than 100,000 souls, but a century later not half that numher. The Dutcb, 
who had posses
ion of the mouths of the Bchelde, impeded its frt:'e navigat.ion, and 
in the treaty of Westphalia (Hi4S) they secured a monopolJ of it. Amsterdam 
tben inherited the commerce of Antwerp. Still the geographical position of the 
BeJgian city, on a deep navigable river, is so fa,'ourable a one that its commerce 
very quickly revived when political circumstances became more auspicious. 
The city now has more inhabitants, carries on a more extensive commerce, and 
is wealthier than at any previous epoch in its history; and, unless natural 
causes or a war with the Dutch should clo
e up its great river highway, its 
commerce is sure to increase with every year. The silting up of tbe Lower 
ScheIde, however, is going on at an increa<;ing rate, and Belgian engineers have 
actually proposed to supersede tbe 
chelde by an artificial navigation canal 25 feet 
in depth, which, passing entirely through Belgian territory, would debouch upon 
the roadstead of Heyst. If that work should evt:'r be carried out, Antwerp would 
once more be reduced from its high estate, and Bruges become the great commercial 
emporium of Belgium. 
The old city extends for a couple of miles along tbe right bank of the ScbeIde, 
being bounded on the north by the docks, and on tbe soutb by a railway station, 
occupying the site of the old citadel, only recently demolished. The ramparts 
wbich formed the defence of Antwerp during the memorable sieges of lR14 and 
li-ì:t! have been levelled and planted with trees. X ew quarters have 
prung up 
beyond them, co.ering a larger area than the ancient city, but wide open 
paces 
still extend to the new enceinte, which, in addition to Antwerp proper, engirdles 
also the inilependent communes of Borger/lOut (11';,637 inbabitants) and lieI'd/em 
(S,4.j0 inhabitants). :Karrow winding streets still distinguish the old town, whilst 
"ide straight avenues and gardens preponderate in the new quarters. The public 
promenades are amongst the most beautiful in Europe, and the zoological gardens 
have acquired a well-merited celebrity. Antwerp is a city of monuments. A 
monument has been raised in honour of the Belgii who fought so valiantly against 
Julius Cæsar, whilst statues of Rubens, Tenicrs, Yan Dyck, and others ornament 
the open places. Ortclius, the famous geographer and author of the" Theatrum 
:Mundi," has not yet bepn similarly honoured. 
Fine puhlic huildings are numerous. The exchange-rebuilt in its pristine 
sumptuousness after the fire of 18GD; the town-hall, with historical paintings by 
Leys; the halls of the ancient trade guilds; and many of the cburches are 
deservedly held in bigh estimation. But the foremost position amongst tbe 
buildings of Antwerp must be assigned to its cathedral, raised between the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, and beyond a doubt the most noble edifice of 
that kiml in all Belgium. Its marvellous spire rises to a height of 402 feet. 
The nave is simple and overpowering in its proportions; but the great attraction 
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Fig. 236.-THE CATHEDRAL OF ANTWERP. 
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of the !nterior lies in the wonderful paintings by Rubens which embellish it, 
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most famous amongst wbich is a "Descent from the Cross." The ironwork of 
the foulltain in front of the west door was executed by the Antwerp blacksmith, 
Quentin )lats)"s. The museum contains a most valuable collection of p"1intings, 
for tbe most pJ.rt by Flemish masters. Art is still bonoured in tbe city of Rubens, 
and tbe academy attacbed to the museum is frequented by l,iOO stuòents. 
As a place of commerce Antwerp bas taken an extraordinary development 
since tbe middle of the nineteenth century, and, next to Hamburg, it is now the 
most important maritime city of continental Europe. 
ine-tenths of tbe maritime 
trade of Belgium pass through it, and a list enumerating the exports and imports 
would be as lengthy as one detailing the trade of tbe whole country. The docks 
CO\ er an area of 99 acres, besides wbich the Schelde, bordered by fine quays, offers 
a secure roadstead to hundreds of vessels. ;-;teamers place Ant.werp in regular 
communication with many ports of Europe and America, and yet, curiously 
enough, that flJurishing commercial port has hardly any ve
sels of its own.- 
It is but rarely tbat a great fortre"" carries on a flourishing commerce, and if 
Antwerp is an e
ception, tbi, i.. <;olely due to its remarkabl)' fayourJ.ble position 
for defence, as well as for the carrying on of maritime trade. The facility with 
wbich tbe em irons of the town can be inundJ.ted, the advantages presented by the 
Lower 
chelde as a ba,.;e of operations, and the numerous natur,ll high-roads which 
converge upon the town explain how military engineers crtme to select it as tbe 
great central strongbold of all Belgium. 
\.mong4 tbe fort" on the Schelde 
below Antwerp, tbose of )Iarie and 
t. Philippe are the most interesting. They 
were built in I.:JS-l- by tbe Duke of Parma, and the stm.kades and bridges whicb 
ultimately separated the beleaguered citizens from their friend" in Zealand rose 
between them. 
THE ,rESTERX )L-\RITBIE RFGIO
.-Bl'llgl'8, or BI"/ll}ge (4.j,Oflï inhabitants), 
the capital of "-est Flanders, had attained celebrity long before Gbent and 
Antwerp, and its name figures in the most ancient ::;panisb portulanos in exist- 
ence. At one time its port was crowded with ve
"els, and twenty nations milin- 
tained factories there. It was at Bruges t.hat insurance societies were first 
founded, and the institution of the Bourse was named after one of it;; citizens, 
Yan den Beursen, in front of whose bouse the mercbants used to congregate to 
discuss the state of tbe market. The 6r,.;t Bourse, or Exchange, however, was 
built at Antwerp. Bruges was famous for its cluths and jewellery, no less tban 
for the beauty of its women ;- 


.. Formosis Bru/!"ga puellis gaudet:' 


The old paintingf; by )femling convey some notion of tbe luxury m dre"8 
which the citizens of Bruges permitted themselves when in the height of their 
prosperity. 


· Commerce of Antwerp, 18i6:- 


Imports . 
E"ports _ 
Transit 
38 ",I-going n:
-els, (Of 39,3i.j tons, belonged to the port. 
IO:! 


By Land and Canal. By Sea. 
;(3,368.48U ;(31'.915,
 80 
;(3,163,200 ;(10,162,680 
;(i,288,400 
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The rivalries between Bruges and Ghent, foreign and civil wars, and the 
destruction of the local liberties by the Dukes of Burgundy sufficiently account 
for the decay of the town; but it might bave recovered from the,>e disasters, 
had not nature been against her by filling up the old estuary of the Zwyn. It is 
true the ancient river bigbway bas been replaced by a navigable canal which 
joins Bruges to Ostend, and enablcs vessels of a draught of 14 feet 6 inches to reach 
its docks; but what are the commercial advantages of this canal when compared 
with thosc offered by the ScheMe to the merchants of Antwerp? Bruges no 
longer fills the space enclosed by its old rampartB, now converted into pro- 


Fig, 237.-BRUGES A"lD THE OLD ZWYN. 
Scale 1 : 225,000. 


2 Miles. 


menaJes, and the number of its inhabitants is diminishing.- Worse still, in no 
other town of Belgium is pauperism more widespread. Lace-making, which 
employs most of the poor, is far from being rClllunerative. 'Valking through 
the silent streets of the old city, we might fancy ourselves in a museum. 
early 
all the remarkable buildings lie within a narroW compass, towards the centre of 
the city: the belfry; the cathedral; the church of Our Lady, with !Iichael 
Angelo's statue of the Virgin and the sumptuous tomb of Mary of Burgundy; 
the chapel of St. Sang, much frequented by pilgrims; the town-hall; and the 
hospital of St. John, with paintings by )[emling. It was at Bruges that Caxton 
. Inhabitants :-1846,49,803; 1866,47,205; 1876,45,097. 
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brought out his" Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy," the first book printed in 
the English language. Statues have been erected to several famous natives of 
the town. One of them was Stmon :--;tevin, the mathematician (born 15-:1:8). 
Milne-Edwards and De Potter are likewise natives of Bruges. 
flall/wc, the old port of Bruges, has dwindled down into a village, with a 
belfry and town-ball to remind us of tbe pa".t. Slllis, or L' Edllse, a Dutch to\\ n 
near the mouth of the Zwyn, where that river is joined by a brouk flowing past 


Fig. 238.-0STEND. 
Scale 1 : 60,000. 
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the agricultural town of JIald('gl/ëm (8,.')00 inbab:tants), has fared no better. The 
actual port of Flanders is o.
f( lid (I ü,823 inhabitants), on the open sea, a town 
renden'd famous by a three-years' siege sustained a
ainst the Spaniards in the 
beginning- of the sewnteenth century. Ostend is the second port of Belgium, most of 
its trade being carried on with England and in Engli!'h bottoms. Tbe recent competi- 
tion of Flushing has injuriously affected the passenger traffic of the Flemish city.- 


· Imports (ISi6), ;t.j9õ.40G; exports to England, 1:648,860. Passengers (I8i5), 35.i n; (18i6),24,2;.5. 
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The fisheries, too, yield less frolT' year to year. In lR7fi they employed 139 sloops, 
for the most part the property of the shipwrights, sail-makers, chandlers, and 
others engaged in their construction and equipment. There are oyster and 
lobster parks; the breeding of rabbits is carried on upon a large scale; but a far 
better source of income are the 15,O()() or 20,000 strangers who annually visit 
Ostend for the sake of its sea baths. Blalll.enberg/le (:!,l,')O inhabitants) and Ile!l.st 
(.),740 inhabitants) to some extent compete with Ostend in the entertainment of 
these welcome guests. 
Yjm'.s, or Ypercil (15,.') 1,3 inbabitan ts), is tbe principal town in the small basin 
of tbe Vser. In the fourteenth century Ypres is said to bave numbered 
OO,OOO 
inhabitants, and although this may be an e1\.aggeration, an ancient cloth hall, the 
most extensive building of tbat kind in Belgium, cloqupntly proclaims its bygone 
!.dories. Y pres, like mo"t decayed towns of Flanùors, carries on the manu- 
fact ure of lace. Jansen, the founder of the J ansenists, lies buried in the Got bie 
cathedral. 
PO]Jaingkf' (11,300 inhahitants), near the Ft'cncb frontier, is a lively town 
surrounded by hop gardens. Uo.stcamp (5,.')00 inhabitants), T/IOI/rout (8,;00 
inhabitants), Jril/fJ/lClle (t:\,l00 inhabittmts), LIIIIYi'li/ark (G,ìOO inhabitants), Staden 
(5,1.")0 inhabitants), Suwr::,"c/e (:'5,000 inhabitants), and Lirlderrelde (6,500 inhabit- 
ant,,) are the centl'es of agricultural districts; but, upon the whole, this corner of 
Belgium may he described as "a region of dead cities and swamp tevers." The 
castle of H
IJIIC1UI{(i'le, where Crestien of Troyes wrote most of his poems, bas fallen 
tl'Om its big-h estate, and is used as a manufactory. DÙ;/tIltde, or Di.olll/!/den 
(:3,tmO inhabitants), probably an old seaport, but now far inland, on the Y ser, 
is a pretty little place, with a fine Gothic church. Furl/e.s, or Vel/rne (4,440 
inbabitants), is hardly more than a large village. The country around is noted for 
its fertility, and the fat meadow lands of Veurne-Ambacht support large herds 
of cattle and horses. _Yieuport (2,HOO inhabitants), now that its fortifications have 
he en razed, might he expected to grow into importance as a maritime town, for it 
lies near the muuth of a navigable river, and canals and railways converge upon it. 
For the present, ho\
ever, there are no signs of a revivaL. "Yhat Nicuport wants 
i8 a canal placing it in direct communication with the coal-field of IIainaut. 
Such a canal was proposed Ly Yauhan, Imt has not yet Leen constructed. It 
would immensely facilitate communication in South-western Belgium, for barges 
proceeding from )Ions to Ypres are obliged now to travel by way of Ghent, and 
a voyage which might Lt: accomplished in a fortnight usually takes between two 
and five months. 



CHAPTER IV. 


f;TATISTIC
 OF BELGIr
l. 


POPl-L\TlO:.l. 


" ",' ' EYER.-\L Bdgian towns ha'-e lost in population in the course of the 
:iI 
t:'1 1 last three centuries, and the 
\rdennes are able to support only few 
I

-;:;; , inhahitants; yet amongst the states of Europe Belgium is the most 
(
_'1 tbickly peopled. If the whole 
lobe were inhabited as densely, its 
population would number 2,j milliards, or about seventeen times 
more individuals than now. 
Taking the number of men capable of bearing arms as a base for our computa- 
tion, it will be fO!lnd that the territory which has now become Belgium contained 
nearly 500,000 inhabitants wben Cæsar invaded it and reduced it to a howling 
wilderness. 
ince that time there have been many oscillations, brought ahout by 
war, famine, and pestilence. Ever since the creation of the existing kingdom the 
population has been increasing, except in the year 11'47, when typhus carried off 
thousands in Flanders, and the deaths tbrougbout the kingdom exceeded the 
births. The increase of population is due almost entirely to an excess of births 
OWl' deaths, for the number of foreigners residing in the country is small.- The 
struggle for existence is a sore one in the towns, and foreigners do not care to 
participate in it. Rather does it happen that Belgians go abroad to impro,-e their 
condition. 'Gpon the whole, however, they are a sedentary people, and more than 
a third of them die in tbe parish in which tbey were born. t This is all tbe more 
curious as the towns exercise the same attraction upon the rural population of 
Belgium as in other countries. Even now the towns contain about a fourth of 
the total population, and they increase at a rapid rate, whilst the purely agricul- 
turdl districts are stationary, or even retrograde.:;: 
The hyg-ienic conditions are fa,"ourable to life in Belgium, the mean age 
attained being forty or forty-one years, whilst individuals who survive the 


· In 1866 there were 58.617 (3
.0
1 Frmeh. 
O,701 G"rmans, and 3,003 English). 
.. Belgians born in the parish in "hieh they resided: -18,j6, b9 1 per l'ent.; 1866,69'4 per eent. 
: Incr(,"L3e, 18-10-.5 :-Ch"lrleroi \,-oal mine.', B!! per elnt.; llru..d:l, 86 l'er eent.; Liège, 68 pûr 
Cl'ut,; Yeniel-", 60 per eent.; Mons, .ju pl'r eent. 
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firdt five year., live beyond fifty. The rate of birtbs is 30 to every 1,nnO 
of tbe population; tbe death-rate only :l:!. These proportions, however, vary 
mucb in different localities, tbe rural and hilly district", being by far tbe 
most salubrious.- A m:lp coloured to show tbe mortality tbroughout the 
country would bear a great resemblance to a hypsograpbical map, and tbe plains, 
being least salubrious, would present a striking contrast to the billy country 
almost exclusively inhabited by \Vallolls. In .Flanders, where tbe population 


Fig. 239.-CO
PARATIVE IXCREASE OF THB TOTAL POPULATlO:s', THE ". ALLO:s'S, A"D THE FLE\UXOS. 
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is densest, people die faster and tbe increase is slower than in other PlutS. All 
the statistic8 cullected in bospitals and elsewbere prove the inferior vitality of 
t be Flemings as compared witb tbe Wallons. Con"ull1ption, w}}icb carries off 
nearly a fifth of tbe Belgians, is more especially ramp,mt amongst tbe Flemings, 
who suffer likewise disproportionally from rickets, cancer, mental and other 


" Dpath rate in towns,27'5, in rural di
trids 22'3 per 1,000 inhahitdnts; in ".cst Flanders, Z.j; 
in the pro.-inee of Namur, only 18 per I,UUU. 
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diseases, and furnish a smaller contingent to the army than the ,,- allons. Is this 
contrast due to differences of climate, or to qualities inherent in the two races? 

L )Ieynne ascribes it to the pO\ertyof the working population, whilst .:\1. Yan- 
kinderen traces it to "hilitnrical and moral causes," 11cmish Belgium hanng 
suffered most from the effects of foreign rule. 
"Yhate.er the cause, the increase of its agricultural produce enables Belgium 
to provide for its ever-growing population. True the vast majority of the 


Fig. 21O.-he1<EA!\F OF POl'LLATION, 18'40-76. 
Scale 1 : 2,J60.0(lO. 
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inhabitants are steeped in pm-erty,. but it is nevertheless surprmng that so vast 
a multitude, crowded within such narrow bounds, should manage to live at all. 


AGRIcn.TrRE. 


No country is more carefully cultivated than Bel
ium. Its 
reat agricultural 
regions coincide in a remarkable manner with its geological ones. In the 
Ardennes, where the formations are most ancient, agriculture is carried on in the 


. In 18,j
 10 p"r l'ent. of all famili"s lÍ\ed in easy ('il'('umstanep
; 42 p('r eent "er" moderately "ell 
pff, thoue-h frp'luently emharrassl,d: "hiIst 48 pl'r cent. "ere poor, one-half of them living in absolute 
want. pI. Mc) nne.) 
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most primitive fasbion. :More tban a fourtb of tbe area there is still covered witb 
furze and "hrubs. In' many loealiti('s, not yet subdivided into fields, the peasants 
hurn the grass, and sow their seed in the ashes. These plots are unly sown once 
every ten, twelve, or fifteen years, whih.t fields in tbe neighbourhood produce 
crops three years in succession, after wbicb they are allowed to lie fallow. In 
many parts tbe land is still held in common, and the cattle of all tbe inbahitants 
graze in one herd. In Conch'oz, a district less elevated and of more recent 
formation, tbe land bas become individual property, and barren tracts are r..ue, 
but one-third of tbe soil annually remains uncultivated. The bottom-lands of 
IIesba!/e, at the foot of the bills, on the other hand, are allowed no rest wbatever. 
They are carefully drained, and a regular rotation of crops is observed. Finally, 
there is tbe region of sands, whicb covers more tban half of Belgium. It still 
includes extensive heaths and forests, more especially in the Call/pine, but upon 
t}w wbole it is tbe best-tilled portion of tbe country. Flanders, now the wealthiest 
province of Belgium, has been most niggardly dealt witb by nature as respects its 
soil. It is, in fart, a continuation oftbat barren region, tbe Campine, and of the wide 
tract of sand whicb beyond the Rhine forms the Geest of Hanover and tbe Heatb 
of LÜlleburg. And yet we spe.:Lk of the" fat land" of Flanders and its" fields of 
plenty." nut Flanders deserves these epithets, for tbe labour of man bas enriched 
the originally poor soil, and rendered it producti\'e. Flanders astonishes us by 
tbe variety and abundance of its productions. ::;uch results, buwever, are not 
achieved without considerable labour and outlay. The Flemish peasants spend 
annually between 2,)8. and 3':;s. an acre in manure, wbicb is far above what is 
expended in England or Lombardy. The Flemisb system of cultivation is 
gradually encroaching upon tbe Campine. Pines are planted first, then the 
woodmen grub up a plut of untilled soil, and introduce a few annuals. In 
tbe middle of the century an acre of heatb land could be purcbased for 4s., 
whilst now its value is tenfold. The uncultivated tracts of Belgium are 
extensive, no doubt, but about 7,400,000 acres yield two harvests 'If a year, 
and the annual value of tbe agricultural produce amounts to at least .fljOO,OOo,oon. 
Land is mpidly increasing in value, and whilst the average cost of an acre 
was 1:,j2 in 18':;ü, it was .fü8 in 18üü, and prices since then bave risen con- 
siderably. t 
The variety of agricultural produce is very great; still eacb region devotes 
itself more or les" to some Bpe(.ial crop suited to its soil. The Polders produce 
bay and barley; Flanders and tbe Campine rye; I1esbaye wbeat. In tbe hilly 
district of Condroz speIt is grown, in the Ardennes oats and rye, whilst in the 
well-sheltered ba"in of the Semoy, in the soutb-east, wheat and fruits are tbe 
principal produce. 
Industrial plants, including beet-roots, flax, colza, and tobacco, are grown 


· Distribution of the soil of Rf'lgium per eC'nt, :-Corn, 36'3; vegetables, 1'4; industrial plants, 4'3 
roots and fodder, It.
; meado\\s and ordldrds, 13'7; market gardens, 1'4; "ouds and plantations, 16'8; 
fallow, 2-U; heath, shruhs, &c.,9'9_ 
t Average value of an aere (1866).- In th" region of loamy bottom-lands, Æ8!J 128.; in :FI,mùers, 
!:82 8s.; in the Alùennes, f:23. The annual rent varied bet"een l,s. and -UB. 
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extmsiwly. 
\.s to the vineyards in the valley of the :Meuse, around Liège, TIuy, and 
lJillant, they yield but an inditferent \\ ine. 
Hortieulture and market gardening' are carried on with great success, being 
stimulated by the demands of numerous populuus tuwns. "Brus,.;els bprouts" 
enjuy a high rf'putation amongst vegetables, amI much fruit is annually exported 
to London. As early as the sixteC'nth century tho Flemings were celebrated for 
their love of flowers. They founded societies tu prumote the cultivation and pro- 
duction of rare varieties, and instituted flower shows. Horticultural societies are 
still numerous, and every large town has its greenhouses and hothouses, in which 
exotic and other plants are cultivated. The greenhouses of one of the most 
successful horticulturists contain 1,200 species of orchids, and to obtain these he 
travelled for several years in tropical America, and sent botani,.;ts into various 
quarters of the globe. The gardeners of Belgium, besides supplying the home 
demand, which is wry brisk, export plants into nearly every coulltI"y of the world. 
The subdi\Ïsion of the soil is carried to a considerable length, at all events in 
the plain, and, as a rule, the f'maller the plot, the greater the yield. In Eastern 
Flanders, on property hardly exceeding 2 acres in extent,. the land yields 
nearly thrice the qnantity of food a similar area does in England. Of agricul- 
tural machinery there is hardly any, the spade being the great implemcnt of 
husbandry. In those parts of the kingdom in which the soil is best tilled its 
cultivators earn least. The agricultural population, as a rule, live upon rye or 
mangcorn bread, potatoes, a few vC'getables, skimmed milk, and eoffee with chicory. 
:Meat and beer are reserved for holidays. In the Ardennes, where higher wages 
are paid, the living is far better, although the suil is less productive.t 
The number of horses is larger than would be expected in a country whC're 
spade husbandry is so universal, but these draught animals are indispensable for 
carrying the agricultural produce to market, and in the home trade generally. 
The heavy Flemish horses are highly esteemed, and in the )Iiddle Ages, when 
cumbrous armour was still worn, it was Flanders which furnished the European 
chivalry with chargers. The small wiry horses of the Ardennes are renowned 
for their endurance, and nune supported the horrors of the retreat from Moscow 
better than they did. 
The number of asses and mules is small, but horned cattle play an important 
part in the rural economy of Belgium, grazing in thousands upon the fat meadows 
and hillside pastures of the country. The breeds are various, and whilst in the 
Ardennes there are cows weighing, when alive, hardly 3:30 Ibs., others in the 
plains have four times that weight. Oxen are rarely employC'd a8 beasts of 
draught. The district of IIcl"l"e, an une\'en plateau extending from the Vesdre to 
the Meuse, is more especially notC'd for its dairy-farming and urchard:,. Its butter 
and cheese are as highly esteemed as similar productions of the Campine. 
The number of sheep decreasf'S in proportion as the enclosure of pastures 


· Xllmh..r of !awlI'd proprietors (18i6), 1,131,112; average extent of each property, 6'4 acres. 
(F. df' Lavcle
'e, " Patria BclA'ica,") 
t AW'ra
e \\,lgI'S of agrieuliural IdbourerB (18ï5) :-In Flanders, lId. to Is. -1d. a day; Hcsbaye, 
lB. Gd,; .\rÙl'UlJ(S, 28. to :lB. Gd. 
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progresses. Belgium, at the 
ame time, has ne,er had a reputation for it" wool. 
"Thilst the minute subdivision of the soil has proved a hindrance to the extension 
of sheep-breeding, it has led to a very con:;:iderable increase in tbe number of 
goats, the domestic animal of the poor man. Pigs are likewise numerous, and 
within the last fifty years the breeds ha\'e been much improved. The Flemings 
also breed rabbits and poultry. The beehives have recently decreased, owing to 
large portions of the heaths of the Ardennes aud the Campine having been 
enclosed, but the value of wax and honey still amounts to f:
O,OOO a year.'" 


111 I:\'IXG A
D IrmuSTRY. 


BELGlF
I, from a very early epoch, has been one of the great industrial 
countries of Europe. Its manufactories enjoy the advantage of having unlimited 
supplies of coal within reach ot' them. The environs of Liège, Charleroi, and 
:!\luns are richest in this subterranecln treasure.t About one-fourth of the coal 
raiscd is exported to France. In pro'"'perous years the coal mines yield a revenue 
of ÆI3,GOO,O()O, but it happens from time to time that the labouring population 
agglomerated around them suffer from want of bread. Coal mining, moreO\"er, as 
practised in Belgium, exercises a demoralising influence on the population. As 
rpcently as iSì; one-fourth of the miners and others employed in the pit were 
boys and girls, many of them not yet ten years of age, whilst amongst the hands 
working abO\'eground one-fourth consist.ed of women and children. A law, which 
came into force on the 1st of August, IHìl", determines that children under twelve 
years of age must not be employed undergrounr1, but this law does not apply to 
children already in that deplorable position. The distress at present prevailing 
amongst the Belgian coal miners is partly caused by the vicinity of the German 
coal basins, which are more easily worked. 
The soil of Belgium, in adr1ition to coal, yields porphyry and marble, "late, 
phosphates, potters' clay, iron pyrites used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
and zinc (at :Moresnet, cluse to the German frontier); but by far more important 
than either of these is its iron. The Belgian iron mines, unfortunately, are 
nearly exhausted, and their produce decreases from year to year.::: 
The use of charcoal has almost. disappeared from Belgium in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, which is carl'Ìt:d on extcn"ively, but suH'prs perhaps more than 


· Live sto('k (1866) :-283,163 hol"Sf's, 1,242,445 head of horned rottle, 586,097 sheep, 19i,138 goats, 
632,301 pigs, Hi8,OUO rabbits, 4,410,000 Lam fowls. 
::\1. Lc)der (IHi;J) estim'ües the annual produee of eattle-breeding, &e., as follows :-lleef and veal, 
100,400,UOU Ibs.; pork, 55,500,000 Ibs.; co"s' núlJ., 29i,000,OUO gallons; goats' milk, 9,900,000 gallons; 
"001, 2,6.jU,UOO Ibs. 
t Cual produeed in 18H :--Hainaut, 10.698,000 tons; Liègp, 3,.531,000 tons; all Belgium, H.669,000 
tons. 
1 In 1865 1,018.231 tons of iron or" "ere raised; in 18i3, 50
..jß5 tuns; in 18i6. only 
69.206 tons, 
In 18i(; 138,434" hands" \\ orked in minps and 'lumries (IOS,543 in eoal milll's. 2.';,643 in quarries, 
4,24H in metallie mines). The)' mi",d H,329,5iH tons of coal (f:ì,ìG4,i:!U), :'69,206 tons of iron ore 
(!:9R,280), 23..;88 ton
 of iron p) ritps (Æ22,6()0' , 3i,il3 tons of calaminp and \,Iemle (n02,200), 12,422 tuns 
of g,tlena ,!ö8,UHO j , stones, &c" valued at æl,545,HuO. In IHii 101,343 hanùs were employed in eoal 
mines, 4,245 ill mct-tlIie Dunes. 
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any other branch of industry in season'! of commercial distrcss.- The !'ame may 
be said of the manufacture of machinery and of arm'!, principally carried on 
at Liège; of that of glass, concentrated around Charleroi. t Belgium annually 
exports gla
s into e\'ery country of the world. Far more settled than either 
of the above industries is the manufacture of zinc, which increases frum 
'ear tu 
year.::: 
The textile industries are flourishing. True the !'ilks no longer enjoy the 
reputation which made Antwerp famous in the sixteenth century, and the carpets 
of Ingclmunster and )[alines are not as highly estecmcd as "ere those of Aude- 
narde; but the extension in the manufacture of linen, cotton stuBs, and woollen 


Fig. 2,U.-PRODLCTIOY OF COAL IV BELGIC)!, 18-16-i5. 
According to J. Reulc:lux. 
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cloths has been Yery considerable !'ince Relgium has formed an independent state. 
Ten times more wool is annually consumed in the cloth-mills than was the case 
thirty years ago, and Ven iers ha" become a furmidable riyal of Elbeuf and 
Sedan.
 The cotton industry is of importance, but only furnishes goods of 


· In 18;3 there were 51, in 18i6 only 31 blast furnaces, turning out, in the former year. 60;,3;3, in 
thc latter 490,50b tons of iron. In 18;6 there "ertJ produced 1-0.,59 tons of ('ast iron, and 416,2H tonK 
(,f lIIanufactured iron, inclusive of 4,,200 tons of sted. In 18i5 the iron works, &e., employed 40,515 
hlinds; in 1 
,; only 37,019. 
t In 18;:1. 72 glass works, producing articles valued at .f:l,848,000; in 18;6, i6 glass works, .-alue 
of produee .íl,.j7.5.200. 
.:: In 18.jU, 22,246 tons; 1860, 46,45; t"ns; 18iO, 65,000 tons; 18,3, 62,811 tons; 1876, 70,3\;9 
ton
 (.íl.60.;.600). 

 In 1840, 2,913 tons; in 18,4, 51,05-1 tons (valu", 1:4,600,000). 
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inferior quality. The linen manufacture was threatened with extinction some years 
ago, but was savcd through the substitution of machinery for hand labour. To 
Belgium this was a vital qlH:stion, for that branch of industry employed over 
330,000 hands, most of them in Flanders. lIand-looms and spinning-wheels have 
now almost disappeareò, being used only for dome::,tic fabrics and for the thread 
requircd by the lace-makers." 
Lace-making has been carried on in Belgium since the fourteenth century. It 
employs about 1.30,000 women, and lace of every description and colour is turned 
out annually to the value of Æ4,OOO,OOO. The price paid for this kind of labour 
is barely sufficicnt to defray the cost of living, and no class has pbysically 
deteriorated in a more marked manner tban the poor girls employed in tbe produc- 
tion of these delicate fabrics. 
Straw plaiting, a cottage industry, on the otber hand, adds to tbe wealt.h of 
tbe districts in whicb it is carried on. Tbe cretaceous soil of the valley of the 
Jekker, or Jaer, near Maa,.,tricht" is crcdited with bleacbing the straw and render- 
ing it supple, and the plaiting made tbere is almost as bighly esteemed as that 
of Italy.t 
The manufacture of sugar and bi,.,cuits, tbe brewing of beer, and the distilling 
of spirits are carried on for tbe most part in huge establishments. Some idea of 
the extension of Belgian manufacturing industries may be obtaim'd by considering 
the increase in tbe numbcr and borse-power of steam-cngines. In 1800 tbere were 
only 27, in 1838 1,04-1, in 18ìß 1
,G38 engines, tbese latter representing ,j-1U,UUU 
horse-power, or the manual lahour of 13,000,000 men. But whilst the macbines 
are at work, the men, too frequently, are condemned to involuntary idlelH'ðs. 
Every commercial crisis results in the impm'erisbment of thousands of labourers, 
and their consequent physical deterioration. The great poverty of the people may 
be judged of by tbe fact tbat the estimated rental of half tbe dwelling-houses 
throughout the country is under 3313. a year, and is:! out of every 1,000 consist 
only of a ground-floor. 


CmIMERCE. 


TUE commerce of ßelgium has incre'l<;ed in tbe same proportions as its manu- 
facturing industries. Tbe cities of that country bave ever been tbe seats of a 
flourishing commerce. As early as the days of the Roman Empire tbe Menapial1s, 
living in what is DOW Belgium and Rhenish Prus,.,ia, supplied Italy with linen, 
geese, and hams. Great, too, was the pro,.,pcrity of tbe }'lemish cities during 
tbe centuries wbicb preceded the religious wars. But even the mo"t prosperous 
of tbose bygone ages sink into insignificance when compared with the present 
times. The trade of no otber country in Europe has increased as rapidly as 
that of Belgium since it acquired its independence. This trade exceeds that 


· In 18i3 there wer.' 1.020,000 spindles in Bpl
ium. inr'lnding 800,000 for cotton. 
t \....Iue of 
traw ph1itiug mado iu the district oi the Jaer, 1:260,UUU lillllually. (E. de LIi\'elere.) 
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of a vast empire like Austria-Hungary, and is surpassed only by the commerce 
of England, France, and Germany.*' 
The commercial relations with France are more extensiçe than those with any 
other country; nor need this cause surprise, as the two countries not only bound 
each other for a long distance, but all the Belgian railways converge upon Paris. 
H we ta1..e into account the transit trade, Germany ranks onlJ' >ery little behind 


Fig. 242 -COMPARATIVE INCREASE OF POPULATION A'D CO\!JoIEI<CE IN BELGIUM. 
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France, for a con1'idcrable portion of the German trade with England is carried 
on through Belgium. Yarns and textile fabrics constitute the principal part of 
the e]!.ports, together with coal, iron, machinery, glass, and building stones, whilst 


" 


Total. 
l35, i 4b,OOO 
45.316.0uO 
63,9i6,OOO 
9t_09
.000 
98,416,00 0 


Importo. 
For Home 
Consumption. 
lI8,:!3
.UUO 
26.6
8,000 
33,692,000 
62,616,000 
6i,9:!U,UOO 


Total. 
.t ,3,46
,OOù 
41,168,00U 
56.314.UOO 
80,408,000 
83,::36,000 


Exvorto. 
Home 
Produce. 
l16,396.UOO 
21,49:!,OOO 
26,232,000 
42.616,000 
42,662,000 


· Annual average, 1856-60. 
11;60-65 . 
1866-;0. 
l'il-i5. 
18i6. 


.. 
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amongst the imports there figure large quantities of corn, Belgium no longer 
being able to supply the whole of its population with food. 
About two-thirds of the commerce are carried on across the land frontiers, 
one-third by sea, and nearly all through Antwerp, one of the most important 
ports of Central Europe. Belgian vessels, ho" ever, participate only to a small 
extent in this maritime carrying trade,. England having secured more than 
two-thirds of it. The Flemings "ere formerly the instructors of the Dutch in 


Fig. 2-i3.-CANALS AND NAVIGAJ!LE RIVERS OF BELGII.M. 
Scale 1 : 2,200,000. 


=--=-- Navioable ril
r!f .,. canal, 


25 Miles. 


8eamanship, but have bard)y any 
hips of their own now. This is undoubtedly 
due to fi:"cal mismanagement. for Belgium possesses all the materials requisite for 
the construction of ships. The Belgian marine has only slightly increased in the 
course of the last twenty years. Nor is the fleet of fishing-smacks very consider- 
able, for the herring fisheries have been abandoned since 18G3 as unprofitable, 


· In 18íí 6, I 75 vc..ds, of 2,673,615 tons, ('nter, d, 16'6 per eent. of the tonnage beIng under the 
Bc1gidn f!dg. 
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and now only about 4,000,000 Ibs. of fish are annually caught, much of which is 
cod.- 
The home trade has never been displayed in a statistical return, but some 
idea of its development may be formed if we look at the e'\.tent and variety of the 
me,lllS of internal communication. Mcrchandise deposited upon tbe quays of 
Antwerp or ()stend is transferred to barges, which convey it to ]huges or Courtrai, 
Tournay or 310nl', Brussels or Charleroi, Hasselt or Liège. The traffic on rivers 
and canals is far more considerable than that on the railways, amounting to 
4:-:
,OOO tOllS to e\-ery mile of navigable highway., The canaltj, howen'r, do 
not yet furnish all the convenience to commerce \\ hich they migbt. 310st of 
them are available for barges dra\\ing about 6 fcet, but there are many only 
3 feet in depth, or even less. 
\..dditional canals are urgently needed in Be\"eral 
localities. t 

\b to ('aITia
e roads and railways, TIclgium is hetter pro\-ided with them t111m 
any other country. E
cept perhaps in the 
\rdenne":, there is not a town or vil- 
lage inacce;;;;ihle by a national, pro\"incial. or vicinal high-road.:I: Some of the 
oId Roman roads Lave been utilized in the con",truction of modern higll\\ ays, 
inclUtling the two cau,.:cwa,v;; of Urunehaut, which connected the 8lJ.JteIllViu1n of 
I3<l\"ai with the 31eu:-:e and the 1.ower 
chclde. 
To the we;;t of the 
leuse the railw:J,n are more e..pecially nnmeroul', and 
the traffic most hri;;k. The whole of the nplgian roHing stock wfluId make up a 
train stretching from (),.:tend to ('olof!ne, a di,.:tanc(' of :2n:2 miles. The Rtate owns 
or manages more than half the railways, and the fares charged are Ie,.:;; than in any 
other countr
. of Europe, a feature which womlerfuHy increases the number of 
tra\ ellers who avail themseh-es of the facilities they offer. 
 On tlle other hand, 
the correspondem'c mrricd on by post is Ie,.:" than in nei
hboring countries, 0\\ ing, 
no doubt, to the low state of education, but it is increasing rapidly. 
 


EmCATIO:S-. 


1\TE might imagine that Brussels, which forms the centre of that portion of 
Europe which includes France, England, and Germany, would act as the intel- 
lectual intermediary between these countries. Buch, however, is not the case, the 
literary and scientific achievements of Bclgium being far less than its industry and 
commerce would lead us to expect. '['ntil quite recently the number of schools 
was wry small. Forty years ago only about half the inhabitant8 were able 


. Commercial marine in lR46: - 143 ...es.el!< of 2i ,1.6 t.ons j in 18.6, 48 vessels of 44,980 tons. 
Fi.hing boats in 1
46. 210 of 5,95R tons; in lRi6. 2.j9 of H.621 tons. 
t Xa\igable hig-hways (18.4) :-Ri\er5, 427 miles; canals, 559 miles. 
t In 18i5 thp high-roads had a length of 4,i5:! miles. 

 Railways (18iï), 2,2;\0 miles, PI' to 18..j they cost 1:38,i84,000, or .f:18.160 a mile. Rolling 
stock, 1,100 l"conH,ti,-e., 3.400 passl'ng-er waggons, 36,000 trucks. Pussf'ngers, on main lines only, 
õl,4R5,229 j goods tr,Lflic. 26,314.6i8 tons. 
/I J etters :-IR60, 23,960,846; 18i6, 61,fH6.5i6. Kewspapers :-1860, 26,3.j8,020 j 18i6,68,969,OOO. 
Book parcels :-1860,6,668,452; 1'>.6,31,.;\5.000. Telegrams :-1860, li5,-n5; 18.6,2,910,687. 
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to read and write. The proportion is more favourable now," and every village has 
its school; but the standard of education is very low, whether the schools are 
conducted hy laymen or congregationalists, and many children pass through 
them without even learning to read fluently. Including adults, only about the 
eighth part of the total population attends schools, t instead of the sixth, as in 
"'ürttemberg and other parts of Germany. The Flemings lag far behind the 
,r allons in education, but since they have more or less emancip'lted themselves 
from the yoke of the priests, formerly all-powerful amongst them, their schools have 
been increasing in efficiency.::: 


Fig.2H.-RAILWAY 1I1AP OF BELGIUM. 
S""le 1 : 2,220,000. 
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Intermediate education is carried OIl in IG!I estahlishments, the numher of 
pupils in the schools conducted hy priests being larger than in those of the 
tate 
or of private adventurers. 
· In 1840 56'17 !wr Cl'nt, of thc rCl'rllits were able to rer.d and write; in 1 Ri6, í6'1 i per eent. 
t E,hlt''1tional st ,tistics for 18;5:- Primary schools, 5,856, with lC1,i.jO tPachers, 669,192 pupils 
(inclllùet! in th:s nnllll,e'-!lIe 2,61.j >"hools for I<ùu!ts, "ith 204,6;3 pupils), llltermedi,lle schools, 169, 
with abont 3R,000 pupils. Uninrsitil's. 4, with 2,627 students (1,1;9 "t Louvain). Art and drawing- 
Sl'h.'ols, i9, with 12.1S!J pupils. COI:senatorics of music, 2, with 1,2'1 pupils; il music and singing 
sehool., "ith 6 9,jã pupils. 
: S'Jldil'rs unahle to read :--30 rer cent. of the \YaUons, 5; pe.- cent. of the Flemi"1!s. 
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The spirit of association, which is wr
' powerful amongst the Flemings, 
mi!!ht be turned to good at'count in educational matters, and has already done 
much towards the moral and intellectnal imprm-ement of the country. 
umerous 
da<:se:,. for adults have bepn established, and in some of the towns of Flander
 
they are attended by a tenth of the population. These classe." howl" er, do not 
strictly confine thelllsehes to educational matters. Eyery inhabitant of a town or 
hrge village is a member of one or more associations, founded for the pursuit of 
pleasure, business, science, or politics. These societies no longer wield the power 
they did during the )Iiddle _\.ges, "hen they formed a state "ithin the 
tate, but, 
on the other hand, tbey lea,-e their members more unfettered. )Iusical societies 
are more especially numerous, and so are g
 mnastic and pigeon dubs. 
"Then fètes or kermeð"t'ð arc in prospective, the workmen and workwomen of the 
manufacturing towns of Flanders form small clubs of ten or twenty couples, whose 
amusements are dirccted by a captain, or master of ceremonies. The sa,-ings of 
months, nay, of years, are sometimes expended on such occasions in a single day. 
Yet clubs of the same kind, and equally numerous, are formed whenever an 
opportunity ariscs. In no other country are taverns, dancing saloons, and cafés so 
mUl'h frequented as in Belgium. Bru
sels alone has nearly 9,000 houses where 
(lrink is sold--that is, one to about eyery forty inhabitants; and as the innkeepers 
nearly all have votes, tbey exercise a \Cry powerful political influence. An 
a,-eraze drinker will spend about fi annually in beer, and if to this we add his 
outlay for drams and tobacco, he expends about ÆI-! outside his home-a \"Cry large 
amount wbere wages are low. The Belgians are the greatest smokers in Europe, 
surpas
ilJg by far even Gumans and Dutchmen." 


· Annllal consllmpti'm of tob8eco pH head of the population :-Bdgium, 5'5 Ibs.; 
etherlands 
4'-11bs.; German), 2'2 lL8.; Fr,mee, 1'8 lbs.; England, 1'4 Ibs. 
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GOVERX)IE
T A
D AD)nXI
TRATIUN. 



 its political institution!.' Belgium resembles the other Parliamentary 
monarehies of continental Europe. Its eitizens are groupcd in 
communes and proyinees, hm'ing their sl'parate bodies of electors, 
whil"t the State is governed by a legislative body elected b
' the 
people, and an executive represented by the King. 
There are 2,.37,3 communes, or parishes, divided amongst nine prO\inces. On 
Mn average each of these communes has 2,100 inhabitants, but in 1871; there were 
more than 2,4.31) which had less than 50U inhabitant.s each, and an area not 
larger than a square mile. As a curiosity in its way, we may mention the 
commune of Zoetenaey, in 1Vest Flanders, not far from the French frontier, which 
has only 21 inhabitants. The majority of these COllllllunes are evidently too 
small to govern them",ehes, and no
withstanding all constitutional guarantees, 
they virtually depe
ld upon the central Gm"ernment. 
Each comlllune has a municipal council of from 7 to 
1 members, according 
to its population. These councils attend to stridly local aftilirs, hut are not 
permitted to di,.cuss more general questions, except by special authority of 
Go\ernment. Their sphere of ucíion is sompwhat more extensive than that 
permitted to Frcnch communes. Un the other hand, the burgomaster in Belgium 
cannot be looked upon as representing the commune bcfore the Government, any 
more than the four or five aldcrmen, who form a court of their own, for they arc all 
appointed by the King. The uldermen are always chosen amongst tIle municipal 
couneillor!-o, hut uny elector may be appointed hurgoruaster. 
The prO\inces are similarly organized. The provincial councillors, elected by 
their fellow-citizens, diseu:,'s and decide in prO\ in cia 1 questions, and are hedged in 
by all kinds of prescriptions to prevent their meddling in questiOl's of politics. 
Provincial councillors cannot be senutors or members of the 
ational Assembly; 
prm-incial councils can only puhlish proclamationI' by the consent of the provincial 
governor, who has a right to close their extraordinary ses"ions, the ordinary ones 
heing limited to four weeks annually. _\. standing committee, presided o\"er by 
the governor of the province, represents t.he council when not in sL',;:sion. 
The members of the Chamber of Representati,-es and of the Senate are chosen 
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by the people. The suffrag-e, however, is limited, even in parish elections, to 
persons paying a cl'rtain sum in direct bxes. I'ari"h voters must pay at least 

s. a year, but in parishes having less than 
,j inhabitants paying that amount ill 
ta
es, the privilege of a vote is e'>.tended to the 
.ï who P,ty most. \\Tidows m:!.'r 
transfer their votes to a son or son-in-law. In order to he pcrmitted to vote for 
provincial councillors, 16s. annually must be paid in dil'f'ct taxes, whilst a so-called 
.. general" elector must pay El l--h. Under these limitations the numbcr of 
electors is naturally very small." As a rule the Belgian electors are not particubrly 
zealous in the exercise of their electoral privileges. In ISliT, when a portion of 
the Senate had to be re-elected, only 48 out of ever.'" 100 voters came up to the poll. 
In virtue of a law made in 1878, thc country is divided into 10 electoral 
districts, who elect 1:3'
 representatives and (Hi senators. The l'l'prescntati \'es arc 
electcd for four years, oIll'-half going out ewry two years, exccp1 in the casp of a 
dissolution, when a gcneral election takes place. The i<enators are dc(.ted for eight 
years, one-half going out every four years. The l'l'presentati\'es arc paid tIT a 
month when in s
ssion. Financial and army bills are first submitted to them, 
and tlu')' appoint the members of the Court of Accounts. Salaried officials of the 
State arc not digible as representatives or senators. The Senate is supposed to 
represent the con.;ervative element in the balance of pm\l'r. Its eandidatcs must 
be forty years of age, and pay annually f:K4 US. in direct taxes, amI, as the 
number of persons in such prosperous circum:"tances ii< small, the electors are 
sometimes very much re<;tricted in their choice. In IH'ìli there were only -t
o 
persons throughout Bdgium qualified as senators, and in the province of Luxem- 
burg the electors would have been I"lIlupelled to spIed om' out of eight individuals, 
had not the law prO\'ided for an addition to the list of candidates in all those cases 
in \\ hich therc is less than one to {'\'ery 6,000 inhabitant". The senators l"l'ceivc 
neither pa
' nor indemnities. 
The King represents the State by promulgating the laws and signing all 
decrees. I1is vdo is ahsolute, his person in viola hII'. TIp is cOllllllam!Pr-in-ehief, 
appoints his ministers, dissoh'es the Cbambers, and orders frcsh elections. Ill' i" 
in reccipt of a civil li4 of Æl:12,01l0. There arc "even mini"tries, \"iz. for 
,Judicial Affairs, Rome Affairs, Foreign Affairs, )lilitary Affairs, Public \\
orks, 
Financial Affairs, and Public Education. In addition to the"c responsihle 
minister", there is a Pri\ y Council, o('casionally summoned by the King, in "hich 
a certain number of " )Iinistcrs of State" appointpd by him have 
eats. 
The judicial institutions of Belgium resemble those of France. Judges are 
irremovable. Inferior magistrates are nominated by GO\'ernment. but the judges 
of thc Courts of Appeal and Cassation are selected by the King- from lists prepared 
by the judges, tbe provincial councils, or tbe Senate. A jury decides on qUf'i<tlons 
of fact in the case of crimes, and in political and press offences. There are three 
Courts of 
\ppeal, with 26 district and 204 inferior courts. 
Education is not compulsory, but each commune is bound to ruaint<1in an 


· I., 1877,36.5,000 communal elf'etors, 210.3"0 provin..ial pll'ctors, and 11ï,140 general electors, only 
tb...>e latkr ,'otillg for th,. H('lIate alld tho IIou,e of Heprt'sellt,.ti veB. 
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elementary ,,('hool, and to afford gr,ltuitous education to all tbose children whose 
parents apply for it. The teacher is appointed by thc municipal council, which 
may also rlismi:ss him, and votes him a 8alary of at lea4 t-lO pl'r annum. The 
influence of the priesthood has been paramount in the scLools ever since Ht10. 
Reli
ious instruction is always given by the priests, who enjoy the same pri\-ilege"" 
as inspectors of schools, as do the officials appointml by the King. Only reading, 
w!'iting, the four simple rule,.: of arithmetic, and the "elements" of French, 
Flemish, or German, are taught, in acl<1ition to the catechi:sm. The tr,lÌning insti- 
tutions for teachers are partly III the hands of the pric:sthood and partly in those 
of the Htate. The priesthood, moreover, direets the cour"e ùf in,.:truction at the 
rni,"er..ityof I...ou,ain, which is in opposition to the two univer"ities maintained 
hy the ::::)tate and the "frce" Unh-ersity of llru..sels, alHllm
 affiliated with it nu- 
mcrous colll'ges aUlI indu,.:trial school,.:. [ts intlucnce is felt, too, in the e
amiua- 
tion hoard,.:, onl,v half the mcmbers of which are appointed hy the Statc. These 
buard::; have ùune much to lowel' the standard of uni,"cJ'sity education in TIclgium, 
fur, an'i:ious that the })upils of their thends should receive diplomas, they e
hibit 
a c
)J\siùcrahle amount of indulgcnee in their examinatiuns. 
The power of the (']IUI"l'h is, iJHl"l'tl, greHt in Belgium, and has only quite 
re('ently !.een somc-.,'hat. shaken.* The constitution, which was drawn np by an 
a""embly having thirtcen ahhots among-,.;t its IJlCJubers, not only SeCurcs perfect 
freedom to the Church, hut n),;;o makes the 
tate in a certain mea>:UI'C its trilm- 
tar,\". The Popc appoints the bi,.:llOps, the bi"hops appoint the curates, and the 

tate merely pays their salaries. Therc are an archhi::;hop anù fixe bishops, ahout 
Ii, 0110 priests, an,l an army of monks :md nuns. more c
peciany in F]anders. The 
actual elerical staff propahly numhcrs 30,000 individuakt The number of Protes- 
hnts awl,) c\\'>\ is 
maU, t hut not 
o that of person,; who ha,'c ,irtuaUy left thc 
( tàurch, amI deeline its sacramcnt.l] c..r
nlOnie,. at baptisms, màlTiages, or funemls. 
Belgium enjoys the privileges of neutrality, but neverthell'ss has burrlened itself 
with a very considerahle army. On a war footing it nmnber:s over h,U,U
o men, 
and during the Franco-German '\ar Ft3,OOO men were act l wUy under arms.
 
The army is recruiteù by con,.:cription and voluntary enlistment. Unly about one- 
third of the men who annuaUy become liable are caUed upon to serve, and remain 
with the colours from two to four yeal's. Conscripts arc permitted to provide a 
substitute, or Government does it for them if they pay f:(j4 to the )Iinister for 
'Val'. Thi-; le.lIIs to the army bJing recruited exdusi\'f'ly among-st the poor and 
necessitous. The officers arc trained at a military school, whilst a staff :school, 


. At the elections hO'ld in JunO', 18i8, the" Liber,lls ,. secured a m
jOlitr of six in the R,'nate, aDli of 
elen'n in th.. H""
,, nf HpI'r,'sent ,ti\ eS. 
+ In 18GI\ thcre wnc li8 monasteries fZ,991 monks) alld 1,1H cc,n\"pnts (1,;,20;') nuns). 
t 13,0"0 l'rutpst...nts, 1,500 JeWS. 



 11If,Ullry, 78 b-,ttalinns 
l'av.dry, 40 "quatlrnns 
Altil:ery, 91 ùattp,ie. 
ElIgmc'ers, 3 batlllliuns 


""aI' Footing
 
7 J"j41 
7,404 
14,308 
3.010 
lUU.263 


Peace Fonting. 
26.;.91 
5,329 
i,8GO 
1.390 
411.9;0 
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founded in IR7:'?, provide's a supf'rior education. The pay of thl' soldiers has l)('pn 
but slightly incrcased since Htw, and the llIunbel' of volunteers is conscquently 
IIOt large, for glol'y i& not to bc gained in an army which has not made' use of its 
weapons ,..ince l
:
O, except pl'rhaps in domestic broils. öoldiers after forty ymr,..' 
service become entitled to a small pen,..ion. 
The country is tli, ided into two military districts. The unly fortr!'sses ar!' 
.\ ntwerp, "ith its eutrenchcd camp, and the turts on the LO\H'r 8chelde', Dcmler- 
mondc (TcI'muIHle), Dic,,;t, and thf' citadels uf Liège and Kamur. A pl'rmanent 
camp lì,r exerci<;e has been establi"hcd at llen'rloo, in the Caml'ine, dose to the 
Dutch frontier. The annual l'XpClbCS of the army amount to about .fl,bOO,OOO, 
amI since 1
:)() no less than .f
U,OOO,()OO have been cxpended upon it. 


Fig. 245.-THF CA'I1' OF BE'EI<IOO. 
f'cHle 1 : 250.000. 
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In addition to tIle rl'gular army there e
i..ts a very inefficient militia, or ci\lc 
gual'd, for thc maintenance of order in time of peace, and the defence of the country 
in time of war. 
The finances of Delg-ium are well ordered. There is a dcbt of .f4C,non,00o, hut. 
.f 19,000,000 of this amount are a legacy dating l)a("k to Belgium's connectlOn with 
the Xetbcrland,-, "hilst most of the remainder has been expended upon railway" 
anel other works of public utility. Two millions of debt have heen paid off f'Ì1,cc 
lK:W. The annual income generally balances the e
penditurc, and a very con- 
sidemble nInount of the former is de,'oted to public work,,;.- 
The lwo,'incial and ('OIlllllunal budgets likewise pre,;cnt a f'atisfactory balance 
Thc commUlle'" are e\'"en wealthier than the State in landed property. They sttll 
own nearly balf a million acrcs of" eummun 1:.nds," whilst thc :-\t3tC domains du 


. T:xl'PTldi'nrp in IS;i. f9,S.ji..00, of wl,ich ;(3,300,40U "ere de\oted to public w.rk8, !t,4J;!,OOO t,. 
interest ,.n the puLhc Jeht, anù 1:1,..:; 1,.6U to th,' army. 
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BELGIUM. 


not exceed 9R,OOO acres. These common lands, however, are being' pcrpetlUJIIy 
encroached upon by rich capitalists. The towns ùf Belgium now enjoy the advan- 
tage resulting- from a total abolition of all octroi dutil's. rp to IHGO, when theso 
objectionable imposts wem done away with, every to" n formed a state within the 
State, anxious to "protect JJ its own industry by levying hm vy dues upon every 
article imported from beyond. The octroi yielded about half a million sterling 
annually, whilst the share of the indirect taxcs paid to the communes instead 
amounts to more than a million a year-so great has been the increase of national 
wealth. · 
The following table gives the political divisions of Belgium and their popub.- 
tion :- 


Ari>R.. Popuhtion, Popul"fion, Inh'lhihmts 
Province. Capital. Sq. m. 18;6. 18;6 (:
J st lIce.) tov.Sq.m. 
". est I'landers . Brup;ge (llruges) I,H9 639,7(\9 6!H,468 õ.JÎ 
East Flanders Ghent (Gent) 1,158 801,872 863,458 747 
Ant" erp Ant"erp (Antwerpen) 1,094 474,145 538,:181 4\J4 
Limburg. II asse It 932 199,856 205,237 2
1 
Brabant Bru'sf'ls (Bruxelles) 1,:l68 820,179 936.062 737 
Hainaut )Ious (Bergen) 1,437 847,7i,5 956,.jM 6',.') 
X.lmur 'iamur (Kamen) 1,413 30
.719 31.j,796 22:j 
J.ic'p;t. . Lii-gc (Luik, Lüttil'h) 1,117 5,i6.666 632,228 rifì5 
Luxemburg- . Arlon (.\rei) . 1.70.5 196,liJ 201,:.101 120 
- 
Belgium Brussels 11,li3 4,839.094 .5.:!3Ii, un 45>1 


· In 1870 the" eommunes" had an income of 1:4,539,000, and a debt of t8,221,300; the provinces, 
in 1874, had an incJme of t407,500. 
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TIlE GR4\XD DeCRY ()F LUXE)[I3rRG.. 


r w =' 
 ! ' S)L\LL state of triangular shape occupics the em'tern slope of the 
I I 
 
 
 ,
 .Ardennps. The rivers Om', 
(lUer (SuI'e), and 'lose11c sep.lrate it 
I ' 
 
 - ,- from Rheni,..h I'nIssia, whilst the boundaries towards Lorraine, 
..,,--
 íâ France, and Belgium are altrlg-ether eOll\"entionai. LU'lemburg, 
\i"'
 
. like Belgium, is a neutral territor
': hut whil..t Belgium only won 
its neutr<,lity after its soil had many times been hotly contested, LU'l.elllbl1rg has 
rarely been 0' en'un by inmding hOi'òts. '''hen it changed hands, as happened not 
un frequently, it did so as a dependency of !'ome neighbouring province, and its 
foreign masters scarcel)' e,er interfered with the local institutions. 
In it" pby",ical aspects LU'l.emburg resemhles tbe Belgian province of the 
same name, e
cept that that portiun of it which forIlls a natural dependency 
of Lorraine is of greater extent. It uccupics the whole o,f the region to the 
south of the hilly Uesling (l,I'HU feet), which joins the plateau of "
estern 
Luxemburg to the Eifel in Rhenish Prussia. This Eouthern region, known as 
" Gutbnd" (i.e. Good Land), differs in nearly every respect from tbe northern 
uplands. These latter are of palæozoic age, tbe thin layer of vegetable mould 
being pierced in many places by Devonian rocks. The Gutland, on tIle other 
hand, is of more recent formation, and its valleys are frequ{'ntl
' covered with 
alhn irrl soil. There arc nu coak The arte"i'\U brine sprin
 of )lomlOl'f. near 

ierck. has he en bored to a (lepth of 2.:m;) feet, do\\ n to the Dc,'ouian rocks, 
without meeting with any carboniferous strata. 
:x early the whole of the grand duchy lies" ithin tbe basin of the )105e11e. of 
whieb the 
aaer, it!' prineipalri,-er, is a trihutary. Most of its valleys are bounded 
by cliffs or steep slopes, and thus, although there are no elevated mountain", the 
country is rich in picturesque scenerr. .All the ancient lakes have been drained, 
and so have mo...t of the al,tifieial reservoirs, formerly very numerous. The gain 
in arable land, howe, cr, would not :lppear to compensate for tbe detel'!oration of the 
clim:lte resulting from thi.. reduction of the water surfaces. It is stated that the 


· An:1, 9f19 squ"re miles. ropulation (1862), 202,313; .l8i6), 
05, 160. 
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TilE GRAND DUCllY OF LUXEMBURG. 


rains are ]e<;s hountiful than they used to be, and m,my meadows have reverted to 
a state of nature. 
On the s]upes of the Ardennes the climate is cold and variablc, and at Luxem- 
burg the extremes of cold and beat an' greater than under the same latitude 
farther to the west.- The rainfall is less than in Belgium, and the rivcrs winding 
througb the def'p vaUeys are of smaIl volume, even the 

mer, the most consider- 
able amongst them, being only na\igable to Ecbternach, a :o;hort distance abuve its 
conflucnce with the 1I10sel1e. A sky serene through the greater part of the year 
allows the sun fl'eely to exercise his potent influence, and the vineyards and 
orchards of the Gutlallfl yield rieh harvests. The fore"ts, which formerly covered 
the whole of the country, have fi)r the mo
t part disappeared, but extensive tracts 
survive, the largest being the Griinwald, to the north-cast of the capital. Its 
area is G,200 acres. 
The bulk of the population is German, French being spoken only in a few 
frontier vil1ages. official documents are ne\eI.thc1ess published in the two 
lan
uages, and Frf'nch is cxtensively used in the courts of justice and GO\ m'nment 
offices. Thf' growing influence of French is easily e'Xplaincd if we bear in mind 
that about 2'),000 Luxemburgers reside in France. l}aris being the great centre of 
ath'action to the dwel1ers on the Rauer and Alzette. 
The country is den"ely pcopled in proportion to its cultivable area, but, besides 
tbe capital, there are very few places entitled to be callcd towns. E.
cll-Ofj- 
t1le-Al:ettf' (3,m.) inhabitants) is the most important of the smaller towns, its 
prosperity resulting from the iron mines in its \icinity. Mines and quarries are 
also worked in other parts of the grand duchy, and the mùustrial establishments 
include tan-yards, E1ugar refineries, breweries, porcelain factories, wooUen-mills, Hnd 
iron works. Other placcs of some import<lnce are Ecldcmac1t (3,701 inhabitants), 
Will: (3,2R2 inhabitants), Die!.'i,.c11 (3,1"27 inhabitants), and G,.crClllI/flc!w/" (2,:
O:3 
inhabitants). 
LUJ'cmbu/"fJ (1.),9,")4 inhabitants), the only real town of the country, occupies a 
tongue of land bounded by the cliffs rising above the Alzette, or Else, and its 
tributary the Petrusse, or Petersbach. It was formerly a strong fortress, but 
Luxemhurg having been dcclared a neutml territory in l
Gi, its fortifications 
have since been razed. Some of the forsaken redoubts afford an admirable view of 
the city. its factories and tortuous ri\ers, and of the surrounding meadows and 
forests. 
The Grand Duchy of Luxemb'urg is an indepcndent constitutional state, having 
for its sovereign the King of the S etherlands, repre'iented by a royal prince as 
Stadtholùer. Its neutrality is guaranteed by the great powers. The legislature 
consists of forty-one deputies, elected by citizens paying at least 8s. annually in 
taxes. The communal coun('ils are elected by the ratepayers, but tbe burgo- 
masters arc appointed by the Grand Duke. The military force does not in reality 
exceed 1.jO men; yet the expenses of the 
tate are pretty eonsidcrablú (about 
.:tn,tlUU a year), and the puhlic debt reaches the respectable figure of 2480,000. 


. Temperature of Ll1xemburg:-January, 34'; July, 66 0 Fahr. 
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Education is not compulsory, but the 8chools being supported by ratcs, attcnd- 
ance at them is almost universal. At Luxemburg there is a college, but young 
men intended for professional life recei\e thcir training at the uni,ersities of 
Germany, France, and Belgium. 
)lost of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and SOJTIe of the ceremonies 
observed by them smack of the Middle Ages. Yery curious is the" proce....ion of 
jumper:>," which annually, on Whit-Tuesday, pa
sl'S through the streets of 


Fig. 
-t6.-LL XE\lBl RO. 
Scale 1 : 20.000. 
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Hili a :Mile. 


Echternach, with the alleged ohject of preventing the recurrence of the dancing 
mania, said to have been common about the eighth century. 
Luxemburg, up to 18h7, was a member of the German f'onfederation, and 
still fOl'ms part of the Zolherein. It is di\'"ided into 3 di8triets (Luxemburg, 
Diekirch, and Grevenmacher), 12 cantom, and 1
9 communes. Each canton 
has its justice of the peace. Courts of the first instance sit at Luxemburg anrI 
Diekireh, and a Court of Appeal at Lu"'\cmburg. C
minlll cases are dealt with by 
a Court of A,,:size, without the co-op
ration of a jurr. 
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CIL\PTEU I. 


GE
F.RAL FExnïm:-;.-HILLS.-ßOGS. 


TIE kingdom of the 
f etherl:mds is one of the smallest states in 
Europe-buperior to its neighbour Belgium in area, but far 
beneath it in population, industr), and even commerce. But 
"mall as it is on a map, its hi,.;tory entitles it to rank "ith the 
foremo"t nations. E,en the soil it occupies harl first to be won 
from the sea, and it is not "ithout emotion that we follow the ::.-truggle for 
freedom upon which a handful of people \entured again!'t an cmpire embracing 
at that time two-thirds of the known world. '1'heir independcnce achieved, the 
Duteh at once took th
ir place amongst the great state
 of Europe, and from 
their small territory they governcd colonies scattered all oyer the world. But 
a still greater glory belongs to Holland for haying been the first to accord a safe 
asylum 10 free thought. 
Dogs and marshes separate Holland from Germany, and constitute a stronger 
houndary than would a range of mountains. In the south the Rhine and 
)[euse, with their innumerable branches, oppose an equally formidable obstacle 
to an im'ader, tor only a nati,-e of the soil is able to tread his "ay ill this 
labyrinth of river channels, canals, and ditches. In a former age yast forests 
still further contributed to the security of the countr.y, and thf'fe are some who 
derive its morIcI'll name from IIoutlaud, or Wood Land, and not ft"Om lIoltlalld, or 
Hollow Land. 
'l'hough essf'lltially a lowland region, Holland is not quite without its 
mountains. The most considerable Fange of hills extends into the country in 
the extreme south-paRt. It only attains a height of (ifJO feet, but is important 
on account of its coal mine,.. \Yidcr known is the St. Pidc}'shc}'g (404 feet), 
near .Maastricht, on the Belgian frontier. It Las Leen quarried from immemorial 


1! 
 
 
, -' 
}...l . 
I
 


. "-e ha\e 8ub5tituted the htter Y f(\r the Dutch combination Ij, wllich i::! l>l'l'llounccd like y in by. 
The Dutch lettl'l" j buUUJ
 like OUr !I in ! .s, 
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times, and its undeJ'g-round galleries now spread over an area of 
f) 
quare miles. 
In time of war tbcy haw frequently aflè)rùed a safe retreat to the inhabitants of 
the country, aud aro remarkablc, moreover, on uecount of the large numher of 
fossils they ha\'e yielded. 
The country to the north of these hills is of tertiary or post-tertiary formation, 
but it is by no means a dead level, for swellings of the ground and even hili'S 
occasionally rise above the bottom-lands, and diversify its surface. The VelUll"C, 
a tract to the north of the Rhine, is thus fa\'oured. Its hills, being for the most 
part clothed with heather, are a favourite ground with Dutch bee-masters. The 
dunes in the same district have been planted with pines, and no longer threaten the 


Fig. 2-1i.-THE Qr:ARRlES OF THB ST. PIETERSBERG. 
Scale 1 : 23,000. 
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The St. Pietprsbel'K is 8hown with its summit removed, 80 88 to reveal the labpinth of galleries. 
1 Mile. 


cultivated fields, formerly placed unùer the protection of a ..(mdgma/, or "sand 
sheriff." Isolated hillocks occasionally rise abo\-e the dcad Bats occupied by 
swamps and polders, the most notable among them being that surrnomÜl,'<i by 
the town of Bergf'n-op-Zoom. 
The waste of distant mountains has largely contributed towards the formation 
of the hills. The )Ieuse brought down the débris of the 4\.rdennes, the Rhine 
gravel from the volcanic Se\en )Iountains, and even :;:"andina\-ia contributed her 
share in erratic blocks and glacial drift. The 
rratic blocks have nearly all beeu 
removed by quarrymcn and lime-burners, but an abunùance of pebbles and 
gra\el broadly di"tinguishes these ea"tern heights f!"Om tbe dunes on the coast. 
Vast in e.:-.tC'1t are the peat bogs, occupying as tbey do nearly the wbole of 
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X orthern Holland, and stretching even beyond the Rhine, where the Pel'l, a quaking 
m
adow in Brabant, has not bpen wholly l'echJ.Îmed. :\108se8 and heather are 


Fig-. 248.-H'!.PSOGRAPHIC\L "lAP OF THE 
ETHERLANDS. 
Beale 1 : 2,500,000. 
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the char,lCteristic vegetation of the",e hog lands, but the trunks of pines and other 
trees discovered in the peat prove that in a former age they were clothed with 
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forests. The first attempts to replant these forests were madc in the beginning 
of the last century, and, "trange to say, the species of pine so abundant in the 
peat "howed little ,itality, a conclusive proof that the climate has changed. The 
reclamation of these bogs is now proceeding in a rational manner. The bog 
having been drained, the peat is cut away, and the cultivable land expo"ed. 


Fig, 249.-THE ALIL HAL L.\'DS MiD PE\T BOGS OF THE XETHERLA:\DS. 
According to Staring. 
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Ho\\ remtmerati'-e this process is may be judged from the fact that thf peat 
yielded by a bo
 .'jU,UUO acres in extent and 3D inches deep was ,alued, in l
.'j
, 
at .f:
,O/lO,non. In 11-\1j2 4:!,OOO,OOO tons of peat were cut. 
The lowland bogs ({((((fIe femell) in the vicinity of the coast are far more 
difficult to reclaim. They ha"e imaded most of the lakes of Friesland, imp:nt- 
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mg a violet or inky tinge to their water, which contrr,,.,ts strangely with the 
y('rdure of the neighbouring meadows. Sometimes the peat rises to the surface, 
forming- floating i,.,bnds of tangled vegotation, locally kIlo" n as dl'ijdill/'/l, or 
1'Ù t;;odl'lI-the "old wives' tow" of Ireland. The peasants occasionally float these 
drifting ma""es of pmt into neighbuuring meres, the beds of which they desire 
to raise, and even engineers do not disdain to make use of them in their hydraulic 
constructions. l\Iany of the lakes have been drained and are culti\'ated, a notable 
instance being the Diernermeer, close to Am"terdam, whose bed lies 21 feet beluw 
the ri\'er Y, which flows past it. 
The lowland bogs yary in depth between 6 and 14 feet. They extend some- 


Fig. 2,jO.-A PEAT BOG NEAR DOltDI<ECHT, 
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times beneath the rlnnes into the sea, or are concealeò beneath layers of allu\,ial 
"oil, features which are accounted fur by osci]]ations in the level of the land. 
l:mbedded in them are trunks of trees, belunging to species hardly e\'or fuund 
ill th
 upland bogs, the pines being rl'placod by hazel-trees, willows, and ash- 
trees. Fresh-\\ ateI' shells occur abundantly, but none of marine origin; hut that 
the sea has frl'qul'ntly invaded thpm is pron
d by their impregnation with 
alt. 
Formerly tho peat was burnt to extract, this condiment, but this industry is no 
longer remunerative. 



CHAPTER II. 


HYDROG H.-\ PUY.-CLU[ ,\ TE. 


IIE salinenef's of some of the bogs near the coast is one of Illany fact
 
which pro,'e that the lowlands of Holland were at one time 
flooded by the sea; whilst borings and excavations made at 
various places give us some very definite ideas as to the history of 
the stmggle between land and water that has been going on for 
ages. 'Vhen the docks at Amsterdam were excavated ancient heaches were 
laid bare far below the present lcvel of the land, and the fos"ils of living 
pecics 
of molluscs were found mingled with the remains of stranded whalcs. .\..t 
Utrecht, a5 miles fwm the sea, the LoreI', b('tween -140 and 0:38 fect, pierced 
strata containing shells of living salt-\\ ateI' molluscs. Then came a layer in 
which fresh-water molluscs were mi
ed with marine "'pecies, and lower still, beyond 
ïlU feet, a stratum was reached in which existing 
p('cies were mingled with fossil 
ones. This leads )1. Harting to conclude that the soil of Holland has suffered a 
subsidence of 5
5 feet. 
"
ere nature allowed full sway in these lowlands, the water would once more 
usurp dominion, and much of what is now dry land would be converted into 
liquid mud. No doubt the ocean sets itself limits by throwing up dunes along 
the coast, but behind these dun!'s the pent-up rivers would spread over the 
country, were they nut kept within bounds through the interference of man. 
So flat is the country at the back of the dunes that a traveller sees the wind- 
mills and homesteads gradually rise above the horizon like islands on the open 
ocean. 
The Rhine-Rltellll.s bicomi.s-divided into two arms when fir"t seen by the 
ancients, and does so still. The Hclius, or Waal, then, as now, cntered a wide 
gulf of the sea, whilst the northern and less voluminous hranch retained the name of 
!thine as far as its mouth in the Korth :-;ea. The Y s",el ",cpa rates from the RI1Íne 
above Arnhem. The Uld 1'sscl joins it on the right, after which it takes its 
winding course to the Zuider Zee, known as FIero to the ancients. It is 
supposcd by some that the Y ssel was not originally an arm of the !thine, hut 
that Drusus first connected the two rivers by cutting a canal across the lowland 
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which separated them. An examination of the ground, however, does not fllrni..,h 
any evidence in ,;upport of this theory. On the contrary, the" ide alluvial vallcy 
traversed hy the Y sse! is bounded on the west by the hills of \. eluwe, and rises 
gl'ntly on the east to a hi'ight of 40 feet. 1'\0 traces of a canal have been {lis- 
co,'ered, and the F088fl D/"II
i({l/a is more likely to have connected the Y ssel with 
the Vecht, which formerly flo\\ed to the northward, debouching on the coast of 
Friesland. 
Down to the beginning of the seventeenth century the fork of the Rhine lay 


Fig. 251.-THE FORK OF THE Y
SEL. 
Scale t : 250,000. 
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higher up, near the Scl-lCnkenschanze. It has been displaced through human 
agency. It was found that an increasing volume of the water brought down 
hy the Rhine flowed into the \'
aal, and a time was foreseen when the northern 
branch would dry up altogether. In order to pre,"ent an OCcurrence which \\ ould 
have entailed disaster upon a great part of the Xetherlands, the engineers regulated 
the flow of the river in such a manner that two-thirds of its volume enter the 
'Vaal, and one-tIJird the Lower !thine (Xeder Ryn). The latter, however, retains 
this volume only fur a distance of 6 miles, for the Yssel cOIl\"eys one-third of 
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its water to the Zuidcr Zee. At ',yk-hy-Duurstede the main branch assumes the 
name of Ll'k, whilst the writable Hhine, reducerl to an in:significant stream, flo\\s 
to the north-west, pa"t rtrecht and Leyden, into the :Korth I"ea. It is known as 
the Kromme Hyn (Crooked Hhine), or Old Rhine, and sends "c\ cral hranchcs 
to the Zuicler Zee. the most important being' the Yecht and Amstol. 'Yhen the 
Romans held the territory the Rhine flooded the country behind the dunes, and 
they cut a canal to drain off the swamp" into the :\Ieuse. The existing Oud(' 
rlid tOld Canal) is supposed to occupy the site of tJle Roman work. )[ore 
recently, in 1806, a passage for the Rhine "as cut. through the dunes. It is 


Fig. 252.-THE BU.SlIflRCH I" 1850. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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defended by gigantic flood-gates. The di8charge of the river at its mouth only 
amounts to 1-10 cubic feet per second. 
As to the Lek, it is in a great measure an artificial water-\\"a), flowing along a 
canal cut by Ci, ilis in 71 A.D. It joins that arm of the )Ieuse which flows past 
Rotterdam. The Hollandsche y,sel is alternately a tributary and an emissary of 
the latter, carefully regulated by locks, and a great fertiliser of the fat meadows 
around Gouda. 
If volume is to bave weight in the nomenclature of our river
. then the Waal 
is the veritable Lo\\er Rhine. At 'V oudrichem it is joined by the )Iaas t)leuse), 
and thenceforth it is kno" n by the name of its tributary. The united riwr passos 
through the island labyrinth known as the niesbosch (Rll"h-wood). and thence 
through the lIollandsche Diep and Harillgvliet into the Xurth :-;ea. It scuds, 
10-1 
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howeyer, an arm to the north, which enters the Bea 20 miles helow Rottenlam, 
at the Hoek van Holland. 
'Yhibt most of the rivers on the northern hemisphere press upon their right 
bank, in consequence of the earth's rotation, and deviate to the eabt, tbose of 
the Netherlands mo"e in a contrary direction. Both the Rhine and the 1Iaas, 
as far as they are bounded by hills, flow to the northward, but no ,;ooner have 
tlH'Y entered the yielding plains of the .s etherland
 than they swerve round to 
the west. There is reason to suppose that in a time now very remote these rivel's 
flowed northward through the plains of Gelderland, but their present course is 


Fig. 263.-SCHIER:\IONNIKOOG. 
Scale 1 : 86.000. 
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west, and they e
hibit a tendency to diverge even to the south-west. This abnormal 
direction of the Dutch rivers is due to the action of the tides. At the Helder the 
difference between high and low water amollnts to 4'9 feet; but it increases as we 
travel southward, and at the mouth of the Sehclde it is HHì feet. Thus the level of 
the sea is higher at ebb at the Helder than on the coast of Zealand, and the rivers 
naturally beek an outlet in tbe direction of the latter. The tidal waye rushes up 
the estuaries of Zealand with great force, and in ehbing its scour deepens the bed 
of the rivers. The sea, in fact, is both the friend and the enemy of the J>utch- 
Protector et hú.sti.s, as we read on an oM Zealand coin. It bears their ships, forms 
a protecting boundary, and thro\\ s fecund alluvium upon their shores, but at the 
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same time it menae
's them with terrible irruptions, and continually gnaws at their 
coa"ts. 
Incc;:!;ant are the struggles which the Dutch maintain against the encroach- 
ments of the ocean and the floods caused by their rivers. So frequent were 
irruptions of the sea in the eleventh and t\\ eUth centuries, that many of the 
inhabitants left their homes in despair, and sought an asylum elsewhere. It 
was about this period that the series of irruptions began which ended in the 
destructiun of the isthmus which furnwrly connected Korth Hulland with Fries- 
land, converted Lake Flevo into the Zuider Zee, and broke up a continuous coast- 
line into a fringe of islands. Terrible "ere the floods of the thirteenth century. 


Fig. 25t.-THE 
ITE OF THE nIF
II()
(,H PRIOR TO THE SI'UI'G TIDE OF ST. ELlZAßETH. 
From a Map m the Archive. of Dordrecht. 
Scale 1 : 2'!O,OOO. 
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The SPa then invaded Friesland, forming the Lauwer Zee, and only spared a shred 
of land-the island of Schiermonnikoog-to mark the former extent of the coast. 
In 1-121 the fearful spring tide of St. Elizabeth burst through the embankment", 
and converted a fertile district near Dordrecht into a labyrinth of islands, now 
known as the Biesbosch (see Figs. 2.j2 and 2.j--1). 
Even in the present century the sea has repeatedly invaded the land, not- 
withstanding the formidable barriers erected to exclude it. In IH:!3 it overflowed 
the southern portion of the peninsula of Holland, overwhelming forty villages. 
'''hen the land had been recowred the putrefying remains of human beings and 
animals spread a pestilf'llce around them. :Marken, an island off that coast, may 
be likened to a ve::;,;el in a stormy sea, defended by a board hardly 3 feet in 
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height. "
hen a gale blows the Wõlves invade the island, and only the seven 
artifici,tl mounds upon which the inhabitants have erected their dwellings rise 
abo\'e the waters. 
The floods caused by rivers are almost as formidable 38 those re
u1ting from 
irruptions of the sea. \Yhen the rl\'ers are in flooel they rise high above the 


Fig, 255.-THI! PF'I"'
I'LA OF HOLLAI\D. 
Scale 1 : 000,000. 
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oelcls which extend on either sirle of the d., kes that confine them. At Utrecht, 
after continual westerly wind;.;, the Lek rises 18 feet above the pavement of the 
streets. In winter, when the ice breaks up, the dykes sometimes yield to the 
pressure to which they arc exposed, and cxtensi\e tracts are flomlell. 
Amongst the geological agencies operative in the Netherbnd., the subsirlence 
of the land appears to be one of the most formidable. l'eat bogs have been dis- 
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('o\'ered in many localities far beneath the level of the sea. Off Domburg, a 
\ iHage on "Talcheren, the waves now CO\ er a Homan temple, whence )1. de Layele,"e 
concludes that the land there has subsided to the e...tent of about ao feet. Another 
ruin lies off Katwyk, about 1,0(10 yards from the shore. 
\ntiquaries have 
identified it with tbe tUWel" \\ hicb Caligula rai
od in memory of his pretended 
victor
- over the Britons, and hence called it Ar.r Britallnic((, or III/is te Britten. In 


Fig. 256,-THE CO

T-Ll"1! OF THE XETHEItLAVDS IIE}ORE THE COL'Tlty \\.1.6 PEOPLED. 
AccoriliDg to Stliring. Scale 1 2,1\00,000. 
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the sixteenth century the walls of this building were still 10 feet high, but every 
trace of it has now disappeared. Fi"bermen pretend that farther out at sea there 
are similar ruins-the so-called Toren \ an Calla-surrounded by fossil trees, 
whose wood is as black as ebonv. 
Another class of facts show that the subsidence is apparently only local. 
M. Staring draws attention to old sea-beaches, now far inland, but on the same 
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level as the actual beach. lIe is of opinion that the !'ettling down of peat 
bogs and mud-banks satisfactorily accounts for the in!'tance,; of subsidence 
ob,;en'ed. The polders along the coa!:'t regularly f'ettle down after they have 
been ,lykcù off, the B!/luu,I'IIU'f" l,cing a notable instance: its bed has sunk I'H 
feet in the course of twenty-five years, the effects of drainage and the pres,.;ure 
of roads and houses sati!:'faetorily aecounting for this phenomenon. The hcd,; 
of the ancient polders along the Dollart are about 7 feet lower than those of 
polilers only recently created. There are, of course. limits to this suLsidence, 
which varies moreover according to the nature of the soil. The bed of the polder 
of Enkhuizen sank 52"16 inches between 1-152 and HilG, or at the rate of û,;H 
inch annually. Between IG16 and 1 ï:32 the subsidence only reached one-third 
of that amount, aud no change whatever has taken place since. 
Holland has sometimes been likened to a leaky ship slowly sinking to the 
bottom; but it appears quite clear that, though the country subsides, this subsidence 
is confined to the upper strata of the earth's crust, and that there are consequently 
limits to its e
tent. 
till the filCt of considerable tracts of land having disap- 
peared beneath the waves remain8. A fringe of islands approximately marks 
the ancient extent of the coast-line, now deeply penetrated by the estuaries of 


Fig. 257.-SECTIO:s' OF THE DYKE OF ""Ese" U'!'EL. 
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the ScheMe and Rhine in the south and by the Zuider Zee in the north. The 
maritime face of the country is thus cut up into three distinct portions, viz. the 
archipelago of Zealand in the south, the peninsula of Holland in the centre, aud 
the island.fringed Friesland in the north, 
The area occupied by dunes is larger than in Belgium, and these sand-hills 
attain a greater beight. Th(' Ulinkert-duin, near IIaarll'Ill, rises ]!IT feet, and stand- 
ing upon its smnmit, that part of Holland which has been the t;cene of the most 
important historical events lies spread out beneath us as far as 
\msterdam. 
The humid atmosphere consolidates the dunes, and in some instances they are 
cOH'red with a spontaneous growth of mo
es, which would prevent their advan('e, 
if it were not for the burrows of rabhits. Elsewhere they have been planted, 
and, upon the whole, they form the best barrier again
t the ocean that could 
be devised. They but rarely invade the lund, and if the sea encroaches never- 
theless, this is due, not to an advance of the dunes, but to the erosive action of 
currcnts and breakers, which undermines them. 


A great. deal of the national energy has be('n devoted to the r('clamation of the 
submergcd lands. It has been computed that :!,a:3G square miles of land haY"e been 
swallowed by the sea since the thirtecnth century, of which I,--!TG square miles 
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have been recovered. History takes but little note of these reclamations, for, 
unlike irruptions of the sea, which destroy the \\ ork of generdtions in a single 
day, they do not strike thc imagination. But the Dutch d
 ker pursu('s his ta"k 
unmindful of the applause of the world, and no sooner has the ocean won a victory 
than he goes to work to retrieve the disa,.,ter. 
The first dykes are supposed to ha,e been constructed by the Xorthml'n, but 
none of these earlier works of defence survived the disasters of the fifteenth century. 
It was only when the Dutch had won their independence that the great national 


Fig. 258.-THE "'II',l'
ILLS AT ZAANDAK. 
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t;Jsk of conquering the ocean "as vigorously taken in hand. The draining 
of the Lake of Zyp, near Alkmaar, 1:J,
:!O acres in extent, was, in 155:3, the 
greatest achievement up to that time. The Dutch engineers became famous, 
and other countries frequently availed themsElves of their services. In recent 
years the "ork of reclamation has been progre..;sing at an increasing rate. 
Between lKl;'j and IS;.'} l-t2,Rt9 acrps of cultivable land have heen added to 
the area of IIollanll, being at the rate of tj.-t acres daily. The !J-to,UOO acres of 
land reclaimed to the north of the )Iaas represent a value, at the rate of .f2-t an 
acre, of .t::!3,.'}(jO,uuO. 
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In many localities nature aids the work of man. 
Iarine alluvium is deposited 
upon the banks, or Il"addf'/l, which separate Frieslal1d from its fringe of island... 
After a time they rise above tbe water, and thousands of birds resort to them, to 
feed on the molluscs left hehind by the retiring tide. It is only, however, after 
marsh plants aud grasses have taken root upon these shining mud-fiats, or Mikell, that 


Fig. 259.-TIIE 7,( lDFRPULDER FORMEllLY. 
bC.llc 1 : 71),000. 
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they are considered U ripe" for emhankment. 'Vhen thl'Y rench that stage the
' arc 
known as sclwl"l"(,l/, or kll"eld(,I", and, if dyhed off, they yield magnificent crops for 
forty years in succes
ion, without requiring manure. 
The main dykes, constructed as a defence against the sea, are works of a mOf
t 
formidable naturc. The cnormous outer piles are tied by phnks to an inner 1'0\\ of 
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piles, and coyered with fascines amI rm
h mats. The wood is concf'aleil beneath nn 
armour of flat-headed n;,ils, so that teredo worm8 may find no cre\ ice to lodg-e in. 
The ballast consists of huge blocks of granite, broug-ht at great eJopen>e from the 
interior or from Xorway. As a rule these dykes are about 30 feet in height, and 
between 130 and 33u feet in thickness. TheÎI' construction was all the more 


:Fig.260.-THE ZnDERPOLDEF.R NOW. 
BCIÙe 1 : 76,000. 
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difficult as, owing to the depth of th(' allU\ial deposits, it IS quita impossible to 
secure solid foundations in Holland. 
The dykes are as a rule maintained by the landed proprietors. The expens(' 
is very considerable, e
pecially when projecting groins have to be arJded as ;1 
defence against unlkrmining currents. "'hen a dyk(', in spite uf all, tLreatens Il' 
10.3 
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tumble int0 the sea, :illk
fnkkl'll, or huge rafts of rushes weighted with stone, are 
sUlik in front of it, and where this last resource pr(,\,es unavailing, the dyke has 
to be left to its fate, and a new one must be raised in its rear. A bout the middle 
of this century the tutal length of the main dykes was l,.j.jü miles, and they had 
cost -B 11 ;,!lJU, OUU to construct. 

owhere have the etfort5 of engineers been greater than in the archipelago 
of Zealand. Each of its islands consists of a congerics of polygons, enclosing 
within their ring-dyke a polder and its verdant fields. The water-ways are 
bounded by lofty dykes, and make the traveller fancy that he is navigating the 


Fig. 261.-THE )1EIlIO; OF HAARLE'\!:, 
Scale 1 : 260,000. 
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ditcheR of a fortress. The cmt of arms of Zealand-a lion struggling against 
the flood-truly symbolizes the nnture of tbe country and the moral energy of its 
inhnbitants, whilst the motto attached-" Luctor et em ergo ! "-is even more 
beautiful than that aòopted by the city of Paris. 
A mongst all t]I(' dykes of Holland, that of "
 estkappeL defending the west 
coast of ,\r alrhercn (Fi7. 
.)'j), is probably the strongé:--;t. Originally constructed 
in the ninth ccntnr.v, it has repeatedly given way, and as lately as lsns the ",1101e 
island was inundated. t'illce that timc the dyke has been p-eatly strengthened. 
J t is 1 
,;)OO fect ]ong, and rises 
3 feet above the mean level of the I'ea, toward!' 
which it slupes down very geutly fur 295 fect. The upper part of this 810pe is 
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covered with a thick layer of clay, whilst eleven paralld rows of piles, packed with 
stones and blocks of basalt, defend its base. . 
Dy kes, however, would be of little service if the land they defend could not be 
drained. Kearlyall the polders lie below the mean level of the sea, the hed of 
one of them, the Zuidplas, near Gouda, being V
.--! feet below it. Drains are only 
available as long as the bed of the polder is higher than the sea at low water. In 
all other cases mechanical means must be used to pump out the water. Windmills 
have been employed fùr that purpose since the thirtcenth century, but within the 
last thirty years the use of steam has become general. A single engine suffices for 
the drainage of hundreds of acres, fill' the quantity of rain (25'1 inches on an 
average) is but little in excess of the amount of evaporation (:!2'5 inches). Some 
of the polders, however, remain under water for two or three months during 
winter, for they cannot be emptied as long as the rivers are in flood. Their 
sanitary condition, under these circumstances, leaves much to be desired. 


Fig. 262,- AMELA.'D. 
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The word poldrr is deri,"ed from port (pool), and actually the lowest part of each 
basin is often occupied by a sheet üf water long after its higher portions have 
been brought under cultivation. Formerly the work of drainage proceeded very 
slowly, but since steam has been called into requisition it is effected almost instan- 
taneously. In the more ancient polders the drains converge towards the centre, 
intersecting the contours of the ground at right ang-Ies. Very different is the 
appearance of a polder drained by steam-power, for drains and roads divide it into 
rectangles. The ZuiderpoIder, near Amsterdam (Fi
s. 259 rmd 2GO), exhibits both 
methods in comhination. 'Yarping is hardly ever practicable in the Netherlands, 
owing to the horizontality of thp country; yet it would be worth while to devise 
some means for preventing 63,570 million cubic feet of fertilising alluvium being 
annually swept into the ocean. 
One of the greatest engineering works achieved in modern times was the 
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drainage o
 the Haarlemer Meer (Fig. 2ül). That mere had been for centuries a 
source of danger to the surrounding country. It covered 45,230 acres. The first 
steam-engine was erected in 18--12, and in the course of thirty-nine months, aided 
by two other engines, it pumped out 32,GG8 million cubic feet of water. The 


Fig. 263.-THE PROPOSED DRAISAGE OF THE ZUlDER ZEE. 
Scale I : 7 [0.000. 
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drainage of the mere cost ffJGO,OOO; the land reclaimed was sold for Æ800,OOO ; 
but it now annually produces crops valued at .f:2--10,OOO. 
A beginning has been made to reclaim the 1(wlde/l, or mud-bankB, along 
the coast of Friesland. A dyke G miles long already joins the island of Ame- 
land to the mainland, and after the \\ el'tcrly currpnts shall have deposited a 
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sufficient quantity of mud against it the land will be enclosed; and this process, 
it is belie,'ed, may be continued until the mouth of the Zuider Zee is reached. 
But far bolder in conception is the proposed drainage of the southern half of 
the Zuider Zee, which a careful inquiry has shown to be quite feasible. The main 
dyke is to stretch across the sea from a point a little to the south of the Y sscI 
mouth, to Enkhuizen, on the coast opposite. It will be 25 miles in length. A 
!Ship canal will connect Amsterdam with a port at Enkhuizen, but the principal 
harbour will be constructed at the back of the island of U rk, which lies ill the 
centre of the dyke. 
The a,"erage depth of the portion of the Zuider Zee to be drained is 11'4 feet, 
and the water contents to be pumped out will therefore be 24ì,OOO million cubic 


rig. 26-t.-THE PROIECTED HARBOLR OF URK. 
Beale 1 : 36,000. 
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feet, iITespectivel
' of .33.0no million cubic feet annually arising from surplus rains. 
The new polder will be intersected by 2,500 miles of roads and 2ì,340 miles of 
canals and drains. Its area will be 486,000 acres, its cost .:f16,000,000, or .:f33 an 
acre; not a large amount, if we bear in mind that four-fifths of the land to be 
recovered consist of fertile clayey Boil. 
A bolder scheme still than that of draining the Zuider Zee advocates the union 
of all the islands of Zealand with the mainland, Ly emhanking and draining the 
estuaries, with the exception of three, which are to form outlets for the )Iaas, the 
Rhine, and the f-;chelde. If realised, Holland would not only gain a large ex.tent 
of cultivable land, but would at the saIlle time secure better water highways. 
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Humid is the atmosphere which hangs over the damp soil of Holland. Rain 
falls in every month of the year, and most abundantly during the prevailing 
westerly" inds. The mean annual temperature is nevertheless mild, thanks to 
t,he tepid, vapour-lad('n atmosphere of the sea which washes the shores of the 
country, and even in January the thermometer but rarely sinks below freezing 
point. Except in Friesland and in the eastern districts, which have a more 
rigorous climate, the inland waters are only rarely ice-bound for several days in 
succession. Skating is by no means practised to the extent that might be con- 
cluded from the numerous Dutch paintings illustrating that graceful pastime. 
But though the mean temperature is pretty equable, sudden changes in the course 
of a day are by no means rare. Let a cloud but hide the sun, and a shiver 
appears to pass through nature; the wind agitates the tops of the trees and ruffles 
the surface of the water; and the sea breaks monotonously against the shore. Dense 
fogs frequently cover land and sea, anù the latter then fairly deserves the epithets 
" heavy and slow" applied to it by Tacitus, who had in his mind's eye the bright 
Roods of the Tyrrhenian.. 
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flora of the Xetht'rlands are less yaried than in 
Belgium, and tLis is only what might be expected in a country 
exhibiting such unifurmity in its physical feature8. The wild 
beasts ha\'e perished with the f\lrests that sheltered tbem. Thc 
last wolf and bear \\ ere !ohot a century ago, the stag had disap- 
peared long before, and a beawr has not been H'en since the floods of It:2.j. 
E\'en the marine fauna is getting poorer, for an indiscriminatp pursuit ba" 
driven away the sturgeon and salmon which forlllerl
. enriched the fishermcn 
on the Zuider lee. 
A brown stock inhabited the country before the arri,'al of Germanic settler". 
The short skulls di
cO\.ered in the old burial-ground near 
aaftingen differ 
widely from the long skulls of the Frieslanders. Prehistoric remains, inçluding 
stone implements, abound, and weapons, ornamenb, and pottery h:ne been di,.- 
cO\'ered beneath the II/lI/IICVcddll/, or giant beds, in Drenthe, the most remark- 
ahle amongst which stands near the ,illage of Tynarloo. Ancient monu- 
ments of a different kind are thc artificial mound" known as tl' }JCII, or ,ciCI'dcII, 
on the coast of Frie
lancl, to \\hich the inhabitants flt.d "ith their cattle when 
the lowlands were flooded. 
\mongst the artieles disconred in tnese mounds 
are bone pipes, in which the predecessors of the Fl"ie
llllfler8 'Smoked hemp or 
some otller narcotic. 
The Frisians appear to haye been the first Sl ttlers of Gt'rmanic origin who 
urri, ed in the couIltry, and formerly thl y I xtencled "13 far as thc Zwyn, near 
Bruges; but wheu tlleir country was Cllt in t\\\1 b
 the formation of the 
Zuider Zee, thv:<e in the !'I lith blcame gl"ll(hwIly ama]
:IIlHlted with the rest of 
the }Jopulation. In their original di!>tri. t they fOllnt'd a confederation, and until 
the fourteenth i:entul y they yirtually f{ mained independent, although owing 
allpgiance to tbe Gt'rman Emppror. The Frie
landers are taller and less burly 
than otber Dutclmwn, }.a\'e large no!'es, elongated facts, and a ntreating chin. 
Their e
 cs ale blue or grey, tlJe hair yellow or pale I rown, the complexion fair. 
Their \\ omen are ditotinguished for good looks and a noble carrwge. There 
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. 26ó.-COSn;MES OF FHIESLAND AND ZEALAND. 
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are local societies by whom the ancient language IS cultivated, but Dutch is 
understood by nearly all. 
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The country to the south of Frie::-Iaud, from the ì ssel to tbe nhine, was 
formerly held by 
alian Frauks. The villages of Saleheim and 'Yindoheim, 
reterred to in the Salic Law, still exist as Zalk and "
inde8heim. Oldenzaal. 
the ,,"upposed capital of these Fnmks, lies farther to the east, near tbe German 
frontipr. To\\ards tbe close of the fourth century Saxons first made tbeir 
appearance in tbis region, for many of the Franks had gone to the south, in 
search of a more fertile country than is Gelderland. Batavi from Hesse occupied 
the alluvial country between the Rhine and the "T aal, still kno\\ n as Betuwe. 
dS to tbe Zeeuwen of Zmland, those descendants of l\Ienapians. Frisians, and 

axon rovers. they have long looked upon themselves as a distinct people. Tbey 
are di..tingui,..hed by tall stature and supple limbs, no less than by their softness 
of 8peech. Gallic tribes, the kinsmen of the 'Va lIons, occupied Limburg and 
Brat'ant. On passing from lIolland into Brabant, we can bardly fail to be struck 
by the change in the nature of the people. The men are bigger, fairer, and 
fre",her complexioned; tbe women stronger and less nimble. In temperament 
they are more impetuous, and being for the most part Roman Catholics, they 
also differ from otber Dutchmen in religion. 
It has been noticed that the boundaries of tbe geological formations approxi- 
mately coincide with the ethnological boundaries in the Xetberlands. The 
10\\ bnds in the Delta of the Rhine are inbabited by Low Germans of very 
mixed origin, the Hollanders of the Saxon stock are confined to the sandy 
tracts, whilst the FJ'ieslanders hold the alluvial lands. Tbe provinces in which 
the origin of the population is most diverse are more especially known as Hulland. 
It is there that most of tbe large towns are fuund, and the greates
 events in tbe 
history of the .K etherlands have l,em enacted. 
On tbe islands of {;' rk and )Iarken we still meet with the remnont oÎ an 
ancient race, differing from the inbabitants around not only in customs, but 
likewi<;e by the shape of the skull. The natives of U rk rarely marry outside 
their kindred, but far from consanguineous marriages baving proved detrimental, 
they are, on tbe contrar,y, distinguisbed for strelJgth and broad sboulders, and 
increase rapidly 
Holland formerly attracted many immigrantR. Belgium, during the 1Yar of 
I ndependenee, sent men like Ileinsius, J urdaens, Franz Hal!':, Flzevir, and 
Lemaire, whose works have shed a lustre upon the country of their adoption. 
French IIuguenots introduced various branches of industry. The number of 
Jews is large, the majority being of German origin; but those of 
p,mish or 
Portuguese extraction form a sort of aristocracy omongst their co-religionists, 
and up to the beginning of this century the use of Portuguese was retained in the 
synagogues. 
Tbe audacity and perseverance wbich the Hollanders bave exhibited in tbeir 
I-truggles against au in\ading ocean entitle them to our respect, for few nations 
can boast of having won the land they live in. The Dutchman - is slow to 


. .. Dutf'hmm " originally induded all Gennans. The Hollander still ealls hiR language ]I;' ederdtÚtseh, 
or Low German. 
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promise, but fast to kecp, It takes long before he can make up his mind, but, 
once resoh-ed upon a certain course of action, he puts his shoulder to the wheel 
\\ ithollt an after-thought. His common sense is strong, but perhap.., he is a trifle 
too methodical, and too much attached to ancient ways. r sually silent and con- 
templative, he nevutheless is anything but unhappy, and when he goes in for 
amusement he does so boisterously and with all his heart. 
Amongst all Dutch virtues cleanliness is perhaps that which most strikes 
the foreign visitor, who is surprised at the scouring, scrubbing, and washing' 
that go on frum early morn to sunset. In a humid climate like that of Holland 
cleanliness is no dou
t most essential to healt.h, but it is occasionally carried to 
an extreme. Stables are kept with the same care as a drawing-room, Imd even 
the cow's tail is tied up by a string suspended to the roof, in order that the 
animal may not soil its glossy flank..,. Some of the villages look almost as if 
they had heen taken out of a to,y-box, and the trees have not only to submit 
to being clipped into unnatural 
hapes, hut are also occasionally painted, to suit 
the fancy of the OWIlPr. Art, indeed, cannot be said to preside o\'er these domestic 
arrangements of the Dutch. The appeufance ot' the towns is original, no doubt, 
with boats passing along t\e streets; and thf' red-brick houtles halt' concealed 
ùehind foliage are curious to look at, hut tbey ure anything but beautit'ul. 
Old national costume6 survive in several parts of the country. At the very 
gates of the capital the fishermen wear long-tailed coats of blue cluth and heavy 
wooden shoes. 
Iore picturesque is the dress of the Zealanders, consisting of 
breeches held up by a silver-buckled bclt, a red embroidered waistcout with large 
filigree buttons, and a hlack vehet jacket. Amongst womcn old fashions retain 
their hold longest, and thuse of Hindeloopen, until recently, wore gorgeous 
dresselS, differing curiously according to the age and sociul ::-tatus of the wearer 
Most of the sermnt-girls in towns adhere to the flowery or violet-striped calico 
dresses, apparently prescribed for them centuries ago. 
Very curious are the head-dresses of the women, consistillg of pLlt.es of gold 
fastened to the temples. and a variety of other ornaments. These heavy head- 
dresses, which cause premature baldness, would have been given up long ago, if 
it were not for the sake of appearonces, fOf are they not an outward sign of the 
wearer's wealth ? Yet, poor girls find it easy enough to procure imitation 
je\\ellery, and the time is not, perbaps, very distant whcn the chignon will usurp 
the place of the golden helmet. 
Consermtive in thcir hahits of thought, the Hollanders ha'"e more and more 
withdrawn from intercourse with their neighhou1"s. They no longer li,'e the 
life of the world around tbem, und instead of taking the lead, us was tbeir wont, 
they rather lag behind. ,nlatever the prmcrb may say, Holland would be all 
the happier for having a little more history. 
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DlnLnG.-.J[ftaSfl"icltf (29,UK1 inhabitants), a dismantled fortress 
:; J; which the Dutch insisted upon retaining when Belgium was 
, , I granted its independence, stands upon the left bank of the )Ieuse, 
II 
 
 and is joined by a bridge to its suburb \Yyk. Of its many sieges 
that of 1;');9 is the most famous. There are glass houses, paper- 
mills, and other factories, and a brisk trade is carried on. ROf'l"1nond (9,ì30 inha- 
bitants), lower down on the )Iam., boasts a fine abbey of the thirteenth century 
and numerous other churches. Its chief industry cOBsi..,ts in the manufacture of 
images and (ther ecclesiastical ohjects. renlo (8,-l9(j inhabitants) was formerly 
of great importance as a fortress, and carries on a br;sk trade in cattle and 
agricultural produce. JrTeerl (ï,2ü8 inhabitants), on the skirts of tbe Campine, is 
an important market town, whilst líerkrade (5,tH; inhabitants), near the Prussian 
frontier, has coal mines. 
NORTH BR\ll\'U is in the main an agricultural country, but also carries on a 
flourishing woollen industry. '
 HertogcIlbo8ch (Bois-Ie-Duc, 24,;)
9 inhabitants), 
the capital, is named after a magnificent park, of "hich not a vestige remains. It 
has important manufactures, but is 11etter known as a fortress. TillJ/lrg (2ü, I 03 
inhabitants) is the centre of the Dutch woollen industry, and increases rapidly. 
BI'eda (16,O
5 inhabitants), its lleig-hbour, is a famous fortress, lying in a swampy 
plain, whilst Bergen-op-Zoom .,4,R39 inhabitants) stands commaudingly upon a 
hill overlooking the Schelc1e. Its harbonr, ho"ever, is no longer accessible, and 
oyster-breeding has superseded maritime commerce. Other towns in this province 
are Grare (3,011 inhabitants), an old fortress on the )Jaas; Gcerfrllidenblll"g, a 
small port near the Bie"bo;;ch; EiJ/(lhoren (3,.'>6;') inhabitants) and Helmond (ì,06ü 
inhabitants), small manufacturing towns near the sterile tract of the Carnpine. 
ZE-\L\
D (Dutch ZEELA:-;n) consists of six detached portions, yiz. Dutch 
Flanders, to the south of the Schelde; the islands of \Valcheren, X orth and Sonth 
Bewland, between the two main branches of the Schelde; and the islands of Tholen 
and Schouwen, to the north of the Ooster Schelde. 
.l..Yellzell (-t,H6 inhabitants), the port of Ghent, is the only place of note in Dntch 


. 
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Flanders. Its inbabitants engage largely in oyster-fishing. BielTliet (2,094 
inhabitants), the birtbphce of Beukelszoon, who first taught the Dutch to pickle 
herrings, is a decayed tuwn, wbilst IIlllst (2,3:l! inhahitants), formerly a busy 
commercial city, bas dwindled into im;ignificance "ince the silting up of its canal. 
Goes (6,063 inhabitants), the capital of Beveland, occupies the centre of one of 


Fig. 266.-BERGEJ\-OP-Zool\l. 
Scale 1 : 150,000. 


2 JlIiles. 


the most remarkahle agricultural dis
ricts of Europe, and nowhere else can the 
peculiar features of polders be studied with equal advantage. 
llliddelblfl'g (l.'J,fJ5-t inhahitants), tbe cupital of "
alchercn, is one of the few 
Dutcb towns able to boast the possession of a fine town-hall. Botl} the microscope 
and the telescope were invented here. The docks, tbougb connected with tbe 
Scbelde by canals, are no longer frequented by large vessels, since YlissingclJ 
(Flushing, 10,004 inhabitant:;) provides tbem with superior accommodation. That 
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hirthplace of De Ruyter, and one of the first towns from which the Spaniards were 
expelled, has lately grown ambitious of attracting the carrying trade which now 
enriches Antwerp. Vast docks have been constructed, and steamers daily sail to 
England, but the insalubrity of the climate must ever prove a great disadvantage. 
It was the fevers of Walcheren which destroyed the English army landed for the 


Fig. 26i.-'VALCHEREN. 
Scale 1 : 210,000. 
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purpose of in\"esting Antwerp. As a fortress Ylissingen commands the month of 
the ScheMe. 
Zierik:rl' (t,Gl ï inhabitants), tbe capital of Schonwen, was formerly an important 
seaport, where the glfe/l:r procured many of their recruits, but the silting up of 
the ScheMe has destroyed its trade, whilst Brolllcer.slwfell, on tbe northern coast 
of the islanJ, is rising into importance. 
SOLrn ROI.I.ß'D.-The 'Vaal, on entering the province, washes the w:JUs of 
r;oJ"illclu!lII (Gorkum, 
,301 inhahitants), an important agricultural mart, and then, 
a!'sllming the name of )Ierwede, flows past Sliedrccltl (8,087 inhabitants), and 
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reaches DOl"dl"erlll (26,.576 inhabitants); there it bifurcates, its branches giving 
access both to the )[aas of Rotterdam and the 
chelde. At Dordrecht the Estates 
met in 15ï2, the Synod at which the Calvinists overcame Arminianism was held 
there in 1 (ilR, and "Tilliam III. was proclaimed Hereditary Madtholder in Wi--1. 
Large vessels proceed to the quays of the town, and a considerable commerce is 
carried on. 
Iost of the rafts which float down tbe Rbine from the Black Forest 
are broken up at Dordrecht, and sawn into timber. Rpanish orcs for the iron 
works of Essen are amongst the imports. 
Rotterdam (1;36,320 inhabitants), at the mouth of the Rotte into the )Iaas, is 


Fig, 268.-VLl88ISOES, OR FLl:SHING. 
Scale 1 : 3O,1XY.I. 


Half a 1I111e. 


the Plincipal port of Holland, and of the entire basin drained by the Rhine, being 
annually frequented by a,700 vessels of 2,000,000 tons burden engaged in the 
foreign trade, ahout two-thirr1H of them sailing under tbe British flag. Colonial 
prodnce takes the lead amongst articles of import, and the commerce with "-estern 
Africa, where tbe merchants of tbe town have founded factories, is iUf'reasing 
in importance. Rotterdam fonus a rectilinear triangle, based upon the )Iam:, 
and bounded inland by ntwigable canals. A railway crosses the river on a 
magnificent viaduct, and passes right through tbe centre of the town" the lower 
part of which i
 inter.,ected hy canals. The houses are curious, but not remarkahle 
for architectural beauty. The picture gallery was nearly destruyed by fire in 
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18lì4, and what remains of it is of little note. A statue on the" Great )Iarket" 
reminds us that Rotterdam was the birthplace of Era;;mus. 
Clwrlois (G,8fHì inhabitants) and Dt'(/,!wl""11 (10,042 inhahitants) are suhurbs 
of Rotterdam, whilst J7aardill[Jen (9,1:!--l inhabitant;;:), still farther down on the 
)Iaas, and Jlaas8!uÙs (4,6ï:3 inhabitants), are the P' incipal seats of the Dutch 
herring fi;;hery. The only town of importance on the" X f'W" :Maas, now aban- 
doned by large vessel;;, is Brielle (the Drill, --l;?O.j inhabitants). It was the birth- 
place of Admiral van Tromp, and the first town captured by tbe "
ater-gueux. 
A canal joins it to lI,"
eroef8l1ti8, an important naval station on the Haring\liet. 
SdÛeda1ll (21,ööO inh'1bitant8) is famous for its di;;tilleries, which produce 
annually 9,000,UoO gallons of gin. Forty thousand cattle are fattened upon the 


Fig. 269.-R"TTERDAY A"D 
CHlEIJ,n(. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 


1 'Iile. 


refuse of tbe distilleries. De(ft (25,511 inhabitants), half-way between Rotterdam 
and the Hague, is well kno
 n for its earthenware. It is the seat of a school of 
hydraulic engineering. 'Yilliam the Silent \\ a;; assassinated here in l.j
4, and, 
tngether with Grotius, Heinsius, and other men of fame, lies buried in the" new" 
church. 
The HarJu" ('8 Grarelllma[Jc, 104,0!1;") inhabitant;;), the official capital of the 
X etberlands, is one of those cities which owe their existence not to advantages of 
commercial position, hut to the caprice of their founders. It grew up around 
a princely shooting-hox, and o\\es its name to a game preserve, or Imag. The 
aspect of the town differs from that of all others in the country. Canals only 
skirt it, and the large sheet of "ater in its centre is merely ornamentnl, ships 
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never riding upon it. Comfortable 'villas, tIle homes of the aristocracy of birth 
and wealth, abound. The public buildings are Dot remarkable for their architecture. 
In front of the ninnenhof, the seat of the legislature, Barueveldt ascended the 
scaffold, to which the jmlousy of l\Iaurice of Kassau condemner1 him. Xcar it is 
the gate where another stadtholder caused the brothers De 'Yitt to be torn to 
pieces by an infuriated mob. The picture galler)', in tbe l\Iauritshuis, und the 
public library, are rich in treasures of art, and the number of valuable private 
collections is considerable. A fine avenue connects the Hag-ue with the fuvourite 
seaside resort and fishing village of Sclierelliugen. R!/81l"!/k (2,840 inhabitants), of 
treaty memory, lies to the south-east. 
Le/lllln (--H,'!!lK inhabitants), on the Old Rbine, () miles above its mouth at 
I
dl/"!/k (5,4HG inhabitants), is the LI/gdlllllllll Ba!arol'alll of the Romans, and was 


Fig. 2jO - TUE 11 \GCE ""'1> 
CHE' E:>I:>GEN. 
:Ocale 1 : 100.000. 


1 :\[iJe. 


anciently defended by a 'J//I'Y!, which occupied an artificial mound raised in its 
centre. It is fitffi'JIIS for its uniH'rsity, founded in l,j,(j, in recognition of the 
bravery exhibited by the cit,izens during the siege su,.;tained two yetlrs before. 
Lf'yden reached the height of its prtls}Jprity in the sewuteenth century, but wars 
and foreign competition have mueh redm'ed its woollen industry, and its streets 
exhibit little animation. The scientific collections are many and valuable. 
GOlld" (1 ì,lIiO inhabitants), in the interior of the province, occupies a favour- 
able position for commerce, and is famous for "clinkers," pipes, and cheese. 
NORTH IfOJ,v..rm.-AIII.
tel'd((m (:?!Jfì,200 inhahitants), although it is not the 
seut of Government, is nevertheless the veritalJle c,l,pital of the Netherlands. As 
long as the Zuider Zee was frcely lH,,-iga!,]e, it" position OIl a well-sheltered harbour 
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was most favourable for carrying on commerce, and this accounts for the rapid 
growth of a city only founded in the thirteenth century. The island, which was 
then dykl'd in, still forms the nucleus of the modern city, whieh is cut up by 
concentric and radiating canals into ninety distinct islands, juined to e:lch other by 
over 300 bridges. 
Iost of the houses are built upon piles, and it was with 
reference to this feature that Erasmus said he knew of a city the inhahitants 
of which perched like birds upon the tops of trees. The royal Pllace rises 
upon a foundation of 1:J,ü.i!) piles. Amsterdam is certainly an original cit.y, hut 
can hardly be likened to Yenice, notwithstanding its numerous canab, for it ùoasts 
neither the marble palaces nor the serene sky of the Queen of the ,A,driatic. 


Fig. 271.-LEYDEN. 
I'c.ùe 1 : 100.000. 


1 Mùe. 


Amsterdam was the birthplace of many famous painters; and its galleries are 
rich in works by Rembrandt, Van del' Hclst, and other great masters of the Dutch 
school. It is the seat of a university, of an Academy of 
cience, and an Academy 
of Arts, and pfl,>sesses botanical and zooiogiclli gardens, as well as two small public 
parks. Its opf'n spaces, however, are far too limited in extent for a city anything 
but remarkable for its sanitary condition. The rain-water collccted on the dunes 
is now conveyed to it through pipes; but notwithstanding the extreme cleanliness 
of the inhabitants, the death I'ate still amounts to 3-1 per I,UUO inhabitants. 
In the seventeenth century Amsterdam was the most important maritime city 
of Europe, but it is so no longer, for only 1,
OO vessels of -100,UOO tons burden 
annually enter its ports from abroad, which is far below the shipping of Rotterdam. 
IOU 


, . 
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The construction of a can:.LI to the Relder, and more recently of another to Y muiden 
(see Figs. 2ï9 to 281), has materially helped Amsterdam to maintain its rank as a 
maritime city, but it must ultimately share the fate of Yenice, unless steps are 
taken to place it in facile communication with the Uhine. The existing canals are 
far from sufficient for their purpose, and need considerable improvement. 
Ship-building and the construction of hydraulic machinery are the principal 
occupations, but there are also sugar refineries, distilleries, breweries, and a variety 
of other industrial establishments, whilst the cutting of diamonds is more 


Fig. 272.-A \1STERDA}(. 
Scale 1 : 40,000. 
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especially carried on by Portuguese Jews, who form a numerous community, and 
are justly proud of their co-religionist, Baruch Spinoza. 
Ham'lem (3--1-,ì9ï inhabitants), since the drainage of the neighbouring mere 
(Fig. 2Gl), has {'onsiderahly gained in population. Captured in 1.jï
 by the 
Spaniards, the whole garrison and many citizens were mas:<acred, but the town 
quickly recovered from this disaster, and became famous for its linen industry, which 
still flourishes. IIaarlem boasts of many great men, and recently a statue has 
been erected to Coster, the alIegtd inventor of printing. Its pictur\? galleries 
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contain many works by Franz lIals, who was born here, and the Dumber of learned 
societies is considerable. The public promenades are amongst the most pleasant in 
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Holland, and although a bulb can no longer be sold for f:2,OOO, the cultivation of 
tulips is still carried on with great profit. 
Za((11l1af!l (I2,ììR inhabitants), only 5 miles to the north-west of Amsterdam, 
is one of the most curious towns in the K etherlands. Nowhere else are windmills 
more numerous, and they are emploJed in the most varied branches of industry, 
grinding corn, crushing oil seeds, sawing timber, and duing other work. The 
hnusp which Peter the Great inhabited when he worked here as a ship's carpenter 
is still pointed out, but there are no longer any ship-yards. 
Alkmaa1' (I2,2-!.j inhabitants) stands almost ill the centre of the peninsula of 


Fig. 274.-Al.KYAAR. 
Scale 1 : 150,000 
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Holland, and carries on an important trade in cbeese and tobacco. At Bergen, 
a "illage to the nnrth-west, the French, in I,!)!), defeated an Anglo- TIussian army. 
The Helder ("2"2,0:30 inhabitants), a strongly fortified town with a harbour of 
refuge and naval arsenal, occupies the extremity of the peuin!'ula, and its gun>! 
sweep t.he passage of the IIf'lIsdeur, or Hell-gate, which leads int.o the Zuider Zee. 
Xear it. De lluyter achieved one uf his great victories. Amongst the towns alnng 
the wpsteru shore of the Zuider ZL,e there is not one of importance. JJ,.demblik 
(:!,IK
 inhahitants), Eul.:l,Ill':,('11 (5,.juO inhahitants), and IIoom (D,7ü-t inhabitants). 
formerly famous seaports, are decayed, and only carryon a coa
ting trade in 
cheese and other agricultural produce, as do also JlOI/I/Ù.k('IIr!am (:!,j:3:3 inbahituuts) 
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and Edam (5.:3Gl inhabitants), farther to the south. The country at the back of 
these to\\ ns is noted for its dairy farms, and the CO\\ s may be justly described as 
" amhulating milk !'prings," for they yield nearly seven gallons a day. 
Þ,
aardell (2,04':; illhaùit.mts) i!' the only town of importance to the east of 
, 
Amsterdam. It is strongly fortified. 
L l'HEf'HT has for its capital the famous old city of the same name (GG,lO() 


Fig. 275.-THE HELnER. 
Scale 1 : 104,,000. 
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inhabitant
). It was \\ithin the walls of Utrecht that thp prO\-inces of tllP Xether- 
lands formed themselves into a Confederation, and to the present day the uni \-er,.ity 
is a stronghold of Protestantism. The Roman Tmj(cfus ad Rile/111m has retained 
its importance as a place of pas"age, and has virtually hecome the great railway 
junction of the 
etherlands, whence line!' branch off in every direction. Its trade 
in corn and cattle is of great importance, and so is its varied manufacturing 
industry. The Rhine and several canals intersect the curious uld to\\ n. The 
old fortifications have been laid out as gardens, and a fine avenue of lindens, known 
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as the J["lirlJn(lIl, or )IalI, stretches eastward for nearly a mi1e. The oM C'athe- 
dml is one of the most remarkable Gothic edifices of the coulltry, but has been 
sadly defaced by the restorers, wbo took possession of it after the great hurricane 
which nearly destroyed it in IGï L Utrecht has numerous superior schools, a 
meteorological ob;:ervatory, and various museums. One of it" quarters is inhabited 
b.," Jansenists, '" hilst the l\1oravian Brethren have eRtablished tbem;:elves at Z i.st, a 
viHage in the neighbourhood. AIfl('J"
loorl (13,578 inhabitants), a manufacturing 
town, is the only other place of note in the province. 
GELnERJ.\
D.-l\
I/lJ/egen (23,50D inhabitants), the ancient Noriomagu.s, is built 
on" seven " hills rising on the northern bank of the "T aal, which flows through the 


Fig. 2i6.-
Io:s'YlcJo.E"lJ,
M AYD THE TSLA"D (IF J\IAUKEN. 
Bcale 1 : 100,000. 
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southern part of the province. [ts historical associations abound in interest. 
r pon one of its city gates may be read the oft-quoted inscription, ")lelius esi. 
bellieosa libertas quam senit,us pacifica." Impor
ant treaties were eigned at 
Xymegen in 16ï8 and 1 (;ï9. It is no longer a fortress, and its commercial 
dealings with Germany have assumed gigantic proportion
, The only other large 
town on the 'Vaal is Tiel (8,8.)1 inhabitante). 
Arnllem (3
,u 17 inhabitants), the capital of the prO\ ince, is de1ightfuHy 
situated on the right hank of the Rhine, bere hounded b
 hills. It is the 
aF.,t 
town of the Xetherlands, with numerOll'S country houses, and rapidly increa;:es in 
population, Lu" ('1' down, the Hhine flows past nr;'!I'II;II[j"/1 (6, lli:! inhabitants) and 
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Kllilenburg ((Uif.2 inhabitants),l)Oth dismantled fortrc"'''es. [)(J( .
b/lrg (.Líl j inha- 
bitant!'). an old Î( H.tre"". and Zllfphen (14-.5 V
 inhabitant!'), proverbial for its wealdl, 
and curious on account of its old ramparts, are the principal towns on the Yssel. 
Ape/doorn, a large village with paper-mills and the rùyal country seat of Loo 
near it, rises in the centre of Veluwe. 
IIardenryk (6,44.j inhabitants), on the Zuider Zee, is an old Hanse town, with 
a silted-up harbour, but still of some importance as the depôt for the colonial army. 
0\ ERY,,"SH.-Zlcolle (21,-5f13 inhabitants), the capital, lies between the rivers 
Yssel and Yeeht, communicating wit.h both by canals. Its position is damp, 
and far inferior to that of the picturesque town of Dewder (18,-5ì5 inh:J.bitants), 
higher up on the Y ssel, tbe commercial centre of the manufacturing district of 
the Twenthe. Itn,npen (lü,80
 inhabitants), near the mouth of the riwr, is a 
curious old town, much frequented by coasting vessels, which brave the danger;; of 
the Zuider Zee. The leading towns in the eastern part of the province are E/lscllede 
(':>,(j2 I j inhabitants); Oldl'1l:nnl (3,085 inhabitants), the old capital of the Salian 
Franks; and llnrdl'lIberg (8,-5':>9 inhabitants), the latter on the Upper Yecht. The 
bogs to the north of that river ha\'e to a great extent heen brought under cultiva. 
tion, partly by colonies of paupers, orphans, and criminals established around 
Steelll(lfk and Olllmer
rllall'i:, but more largely through voluntary labour. 
DRE:\THE.-As.sel/ (;,4ï2 inhabitants) and Meppel (ì,9(11 inhabitants), both in 
the basin of the Y eeht, are tbe only towns of this pro\'ince, the largest commune 
of which, that, of IIoo]ereel/, or " High Bog," has 11,103 inhabitants. 
FRlE"-l.nD.-LeelllCnrden ('2;,083 inhabitants), the capital, is' one of the 
wealthie:;t towns of Holland, though not interesting in other re!'peets. The 
parishes around it are extensive and populous, but tbcre are only few towns, or 
even, illages. Passing Fral/rker (G,G-!;1 inhal.itants), an old uIlï-versit
. to" n, and 
the place wbere the )Iennonites originated, we reach llarlillgen (11,043 inhabitants), 
the great maritime emporium of the province. Farther :;outh, at the entrance to 
the Zuider Zee, lies Slawrel/, the oldest town of Friesland, anciently a powerful 
member of the Hanse, but now a decayed vill1Jge of 600 inhabitants. Surek 
(9,090 inhabitants} lies inland to"ard.. the !iouth-ea..t, and beyond it we enter 
the wealthy parish of Sf'/lOferlrmd (13,t'!1:.3 inhabitants), the principal ,'illage of 
which is Heereureen, established in the midst of a reclaimed bog. 
GRoXlxGEx.-The capital of the same name (40,58Y inhabitants), though an 
inland town, communicates by canals with the ports of ZOlltkalllp and De(fzyl 
(5,-5ït' inbahitants), the one on the Lauwerzee, the other on the Dollart, opposite to 
the German town of Emden. In the thirteenth century Groningen "US one of the 
most flourishing towns of X orthern Europe, but it is so no longer, nor is its uni\er- 
sityof much note. The island of SrlllàmOlll/ikoog, off the Lauwerzee, was formerly 
renowned for its bold mariners, but now the illhahitants confine themselves almo"t 
entirely to agriculture. X ear TT7111;('1IOff'n (G,l.j8 inhabitants), in the interior, lies 
tbe battle-field of ]Eeiligerlee, where the Dutch, in l.jlj
, achieved their first victory 
over the Spaniards. In the parish of P('kela, tv the south of that town, the bogs 
are being redain,ed with great success. 



CHAPTER V, 


STATl
TICS OF THE NETHERLA
DS. 


I " 1 ' 'HE Netherlands are densely peopled, considering that a large portion 
, 
 :: "I of the country consists of bugs and burren tracts. The population 
-'1- : :' I is most closely packed in the provinces of Holland and Utrecht, 
- which contain nearly one-hulf of it, ulthough embracing less than a 
=.0. fourth of tbe total area. "Tithin this district lie the three largest 
towns of the country, and population increases more rapidly than elsewhere. The 
annual increase a'lerages about L per cent., and is almost solely due to an excess of 
birtbs. The duration of life (thirty-eight year'S, oue montb) is less than in other 
parts of }:urope, and would be less still if it werc not for the scrupulous cleanliness 
of the people, which counteracts the deleterious effects of a damp soil, and tbe 
generous diet which the wealth of the country places within reach of nearly all. 
The death rate is highest in Holland and Zealand, and there are towns where 
nearly a third of the children die within a year of their birth. 
AGm(,l1I,T(,RE.-
Iarvellous is the labour expended upon the drainage of 
swamps and meres, but large areas have not yet been brought under cultivation. 
The bogs, ho\\'e\er, are gradually being reclaimed, and some of them have been 
planted with rushes, which yield a crop quite as profitable as corn. Still it is 
curious that the Dutch, at va
t expense, should dyke off portions of the sea, instead 
of planting their extensi ,'e waste lands with trees. The existing forf'sts are far 
from sufficient to meet the demand for timber and brushwood. If sandy tracts 
have been broug-ht under cultivation, this is due to poor zfll/dvoeren, and not to 
wealthy landowners. 
Rye and wheat arf' the leading bread-stuffs grown. The cultivation of potatoes, 
oats, barley, pulse, and beet-root is carried on extensi,'ely, whilst amongst so-called 
industrial crops rape occupies tbe tirst place, tobacco, flax, hemp, (md chicory being 
also of some importance. The orchards yield an abundance of apples, prunes, and, 
cherries, whilst the gardens around Ilaarlcm and other towns are noted for their 
tine flowers and ornamental shrubs. But it is the meadows and grass lands whieh 
produce tbe real agricultural wealth of Holland, so famous for its dairy farms. It 
is to Dutch cows that our own shorthorns tmce their pedigree. Butter and cheese 
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are among;;t the mo
t important articles of export. The breeds of horses are as 
highìy yulued as those of sheep and horned cattle. The large horses of Zealand 
are the ancesturs of our dray-horses; thp light-limbed horses of Ameland are 
supposed to be descended from 
panish jennets; the black trotting horses of 
Friesland are highly prized througLout IIolland; whilst the horses of Gelderland 
may vie in beauty with those of Hanover and Holstein. M. de Laveleye, in 18UO, 


Fi!\" ?77.-DIo.ShITY OF POP1>LATIOS IN TH..E KETHEHLASDS 
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valued the agricultural produce of Holland at .:f::W,OUU,OÛU, and we may safely 
assume that it has doubled since.- 


· Agricu1tural statistics for ]875:- Corn. ],432,729 acre3 (17'6 per cent. ; other erops and fallow, 
397,808 aeres (55 per eent . grass under rotation, 430,733 acres (5'3 per eent.); meado"s Rnd pastures. 
2.761.]29 acrt's 3!3'9 per eut.): \\L ,ds, 486.229 aeres (5'3 per eent.); "ater, 389,ï60acrps(4'8percent.); 
llneulthated, including towns. &c., 2.:!.j2,900 acres (27'6 per cent.). Avemge produee per acre, in 
bushels :-"-h<at. 26'3: oats, 45'6: barl..
., 14'3; r) e. 19'6; potatoes, ]66'8. 
Live stock: -260,O.j6 horses, 9:!3,333 eows, M2,358 other kinds of cattle, 941,067 sheep, 338,646 pigs, 
153,082 goats. In 1
72 12,837 tons of butter and 11,661 tons uf chcese were made. 
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Common lands are r"pidly diminisbing, but anotber kind of tenure, known as 
ò{'l.-!{'IIl-1"rgf, is gradually extending from Groningen. Lnder it the tenants, on 
payment of a fixed rent to the original owner of the land, are not disturbed, and 
may sublet or sell the farms they hold, and transmit them to their heirs. Under 
this tenure agriculture is prospering, and Groningen bas taken tbe lead in many 
improvements. 
I
Dn'TI{y.-As a manufacturing country Holland does not rank a,., high as in 


Fig, 278.-THE PRIVCIPAL C'AXALS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
!"CIIle 1 : 2.500,000. 
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agriculture. There is but little coal, and clay, used in the manufacture of earthen- 
Ware and clinkers, is the only mineral product of any importance. Still the COttOIl- 
mills of the Twcnthe and the cloth factories of Brabant are of !"ome importance, 3nò 
woollen stuffs are exported even to Belgium. Maastricht has glass houses and 
machine shops, whilst S('11iedam is known throughout the world for it.. distilleries. 
Cml\n:lwE.-In }(j.j:,?, when Cromwell forbade the importation of British 
colonial prodl1<'e in f01'f'i
n bottoms, tl)(> Dutch had a commercial marinp of 1 (-),000 
vessels and noo,ooo tons, ('(}llal to the eomhiTIl'd marines of tbe rpst of Europe. At 
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that time Holland was mainly dependent upon its fisheries and commerce. Later 
on, di1ferential dues closed foreign ports ag<1Ïnst Dutch vessels, and during the 
French occupation they rott
d in the docks of Amsterdam. The decarlence of the 
Dutch maritime power is not, however, solely due to foreign rivalry. It was 
brought about, in a large measure, by tbe maintenance of obsolete monopolies, 
now fortunately abolished. The herr'ing fishery, a "mine of gold" in fOl'mC'r 
times, and still of considerable importance, though enconragerl by bounties, bas 
not been able to maintain its old markets in the face of the unfettered competition 
of the Scotch. 
The decrease in Dutch commerce is, however, only relative, and since the 


Fig. 279.-THE GROISS SEAR PETTES. 
Scale 1 : 4><,000. 
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remo\"alof obsolete restrictions has once more steadily incrEased. 
transit trade between England and more distant countries and 
English ves<:els are more largely engaged in it than Dutch ones.- 
In the Xetherlands transport by water is carried to an extent altogether 
beyond the experif'nce of other countries. The pr;ncip,I canals have a length of 
1,.jO; miles, besides which there are 1, l.j 1 miles of ri ,'er high way. Se,'eral of 
tbe canals are works of which the Dutch may be justly proud. The ship canal, 


)Iuch of it is 
Germany, and 


. Import. Imerchandi"" :-]8-0. 1:38.6:!-t,064: 18i6, í,ji,9!13,:J3:J. Exports :-18iO, í30.16-1,iOO: 
ISi6. tt3A99.\66, Thi
 is ...xc\usi,'e of transit. Of 2.M\!ì,61i tons entered in I1>i6 from abroad, 
1;6:1.610 tons were Dutl'h. The m,nine l'onsi-tl-d, in 18i8, cf 1,:-,:J,5 
l't-gomg 'c""el
 vf HO,ï2ï h'ns. 
IÜilwa
 s, 1.\:!O ",jll'
: td. gral'hs. :!. ,,;1 1 mil..s. 
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constructed in lRID hetween Amsterdam and the ReIder, was looked upon at 
the time as a remarkable achievement. But Boon the merchants began to com- 
plain about its great length (5
 miles), its insufficient depth (lR'5 feet), its 
liability to become closed by ice, and its exposed position near Petten (Fig. 2ì9), 
where the ocean is perpetually threatening an irruption. It was resolved, there- 


Fig. 280.-THE CAVAL OF THE Y. 
Scale 1 : 135,000. 
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fore, to construct a new can.!.l, the engineers naturally choosil
g- the narrow neck 
of land known as Iloll(lIId orl :(in .
nInM. This canal of the Y, constructed 
since 18.)R, has a leng-th of 2.),R
() yards, and is 207 feet in width. Its depth, 
as far as the great floud-gate at Ymuiden, is only 13 feet, hut beyond it deepens 
to 2.) feEt.. The harbour at Y muillen is formed by two piers, each 5,000 feet 
in length, aud covers an area of 2!lì acres. The entire work cost nearly 


FiJ, 281.-SECTION OF THE PIER HEAD AT YlIIUIDEN. 
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.f4,OOO,OOO sterling, a con8i<1f'rnhlf' portion of "hieh, it is hoped, wiII be recovered 
by the sale of land reclaimed on hoth sides of the canal. 
Rotterdam, threatened with heing cut off from the sea aIto
ether, in con- 
sequencc of the formation of bars and the silting up of its estuaries, contented 
itself with a canal far less ambitious in dc:"ign than that of the Y. It was con- 
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sidered sufficient to cut a "new water-way" across the Hock van Holland 
(Fig. 2
:!), and to prutect this new muuth of the Rcbeur by means of piers, 
ß,5GO and G,OiÚ fect in length. Tbe result, however, does not appear to have 
realised expectatiuns, for the npw canal is slowly silting up. 
Tbe first Dutk.h railway was built in lRai, and the network now embrace" 
1,120 miles. One of the most remarkable engineering works in connection 
with it is the viaduct at }Ioerdyk, whicb spans the IIulland
che Diep at a spot 
wbere it is H,3.j,j feet in "idth. (See Fig. 28-1.) 
Prosperity is perhaps more universal in the Netberlands than in mo"t other 
countries in Europe. There are peasants in Friesland and elsewhcre credited with 


Fig. 
8
. C.\'l/AL OF THE HOFK 'A:s' HOLLA'l/D. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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the possession of "tons of gold." 
or are thrse rich yeomen slow to display 
their wealth in plate and je\ ellery, and even their cowhouses they occasionally 
prO\ ide witb curtained windows, curious china, and rare flowers. But the contrast 
between them and the proletariate of the large towns is all the more striking. 
ED! rUIO'\'.-Attpndance at school is not compulsory, and as yet by no means 
universal. Tbousands of children are allowed to grow up witllOut education, and 
even in :Xorth Holland 1-1 per cent. of the adults are unable to read. The instruc- 
tion in the puhlic scbool" is seculur, but about one-fourth of the c1jildren attend 
denominutional private schools. There are three universities. As linguists the 
Dutch probably excel all other nations. 
Iany are able to converse in French, 
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German, and Englisb, besides frequently possessing a knowlèdge of Latin and 
Greek and of some oriental tongue. 
In matters of education Holland has allowed herself to be distanced by other 
nations. Is tbis a sign of mental apathy and mor;tl decay? ,,;r e hesitate to 
answer this question in tbe affirmative. 
GOYFRxME:\T.-TIolland, as a constitutional state, presents the same features 
as most other European monarchies, Formel'ly eacb town had its self-elected 


Fig. 283.-RuLWA'I. 
L\P OF THE KETHEHLASDS. 
Scale 1 : 2,IiOO,OOO. 
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"council of wisp m['n," but now the burgomasters are appointed by tbe King, whil..t 
the Communal Council is elected by those citizens who, according to locality, pay 
from 18:3. to.f(j 13;;. in direct h.xes. The provinces are gúverned by commi". 
sioners appointed by the King, whose authority is somewhat curtailed by tbe 
l'rovincial Estates, elected by citizens paying .E1 18s. to .f13 'is. in taxes. The 
Bame limited constituency elccts the eighty members of the Second Chamber, 
whilst the thirt
'-nine members of the ('pper Chamber are nominated by the 
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PrO\'incial Estates, and are required to possess very high property qualifications. 
The two chambers united form the Staten GelleraaI. 
The King enjoys the usual privileges and immunities of a constitutional 
f'o\'ereign, and recei \ cs a ci, il list of .f79, 1 00. He appoints his :-;ecretaries of 
State, as well as the members of his Pri,y Council, and nominates the judges, those 
of the Supreme Court heing selected by him from a list of five candidates presented 
by the Second Chamber. There are courts of justice in each of the 106 cantons 


Fig. 284.-THE RAILWAY VIADUCT, NEAR JlIOERDYK. 
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and thirty-five arrondi
!'ernents, besides five superior courts, and a Supreme Court 
of fifteen members. _,\11 judges, e
cept those of inferior courts, are irremovable. 
The Reformed Church was disestablished in ]870, although the vast majority 
of the inhabitants belong to it. The Roman Catholics are in a majority in the 
provinces of Limburg and Brabant, and generally carry the elections, for religious 
differences largel." enter into politics. Jews are numerous in the larger town so- 
The AIDI\" is partly recruitpd by 'Voluntary enlistment, partly by conscription. 
· In 1869 there "ert' 2.0.-1..34 membprs of the Reformed Church, 68,06. Lutherans, 1,313,053 Roman 
Catholics, 5.j,.5. Old Catholies and other Christians, and 68,003 Je"s. In 1829 the Catholics "ere 
3:>'8 per cent. of the population' in l:>li9 only 36';) per cent. 
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Conscripts u"ually serve twelve months with the colours, and afterwards attend 
four annual drills of six weeks each. The Militia, or Sf'llllfterij, includes all citizens 
up to fifty-five, but in reality only -10,00U men are organized. The colonial troops 
are in a large measure foreign mercenaries. The regular army number" G:!,OOO 
men, the colonial army :35,000. 
The K \ YY, which under the lead of De Ruyter and Van Tromp was one of the 
most formidable in Europe, consists at pre$ent of 19 ironclad", 70 steamers, and 
17 sailing ,"cssels, with an armament of 507 guns. It is manned by 
,O--:l:9 officers 
and men. including marines. 
The Dl'TrH COLONIES exceed the mother country fifty-four times in area, and 
seven times in population, and vastly contribute to the flourishing commerce of 
the country. Slavery was abolished in them in IRG
. 
The 
 \TlOX \I, REYE
iTE, principally raised by indirect taxation, amounted in 
18i8 to .ffJ,5
5,a20, balancing the cxpenditure, one-third of which is expended 
upon army and navy. There is a national debt of .fiD,2ìü,OOO. 


TAlJl:LAR HTATUIF'i'T OF AllEA AND POP{"LATIO'i'. 


Area. lA79. Population Inhab. to a 
PllOYISCES. Sq. 'Iiles. Dec. 31, U:uj9. Dec. St. 1876, Sq. :M., lliï6. 
Korth Brabant 1,9S0 42',R72 456,;09 281 
Gelderhmd 1. 9û5 432,693 453,624 231 
South Holland 1,167 6'iS,204 763,636 653 
Korth Holland 1,058 577.4a6 64
,0
3 606 
Zpaland 6R7 177,569 187.046 272 
rlrpcht 5U 17 3 556 186,16-l 318 
F.iesland 1,2R2 292,3 j4 317,40,) 2-17 
O\'eryssel. 1,292 2.')4 051 267.826 2U6 
Grol1in
en 887 225.336 2H,O'ì5 2
4 
lJrenthe 1,028 105,637 113,ïï3 III 
Limburg. 850 223,821 235,1:15 277 
Total Killgdom 12.7:'0 3.579..j:!9 3.8';5,4.;6. :{u-l 
- -- ----- 
Grand Duch} of l,uxClllburg 9
J9 HI9,I30 tu,';.! 60 2U-l 
- 
COLOSIFS, 
Java and JlI.ldun 51,971 16.4.j2,168 IR,520,408 35R 
Hemainder of B,lst Indies 581,8.jR 6,185.561 6,90.j.210 12 
". est Iudia Islands. 43.j 3-1,166 41,0
4 94 
Surinam . 46.070 61,420 69,32!J I';') 
--- - 
Total Colonies. 6HU, a '14 22.723,315 25.5:15,971 88 
- 
Total Empire 69-1,093 26,501.974 29,r,U6,.jH7 43 
- 
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